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THE LITEEAEY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

CHAPTEE I. 

CHARLES LAMB-THOMAS DE QUIHCET. 

Amid the greater forms that rose in the new flood of 
genius and life, in the end of the old century, to give the 
world assurance of a new epoch coining in, there is ‘ no 
attendant figure more attractive, more delightful, than 
that of Charles Lamb. No face can frown, no brow be 
overcast, when Elia—the gentle, the tender, the humorous, 
and ever-smiling, notwithstanding the deep dew of anguish 
which was never quite dried in his eyes—makes his 
appearance upon the scene. No man ever had a sweeter 
or more lightsome nature, and few men, even in this 
world of trouble, have been so heavily weighted. He 
was the schoolfellow of Coleridge at Christ’s Hospital, 
and it is enough to warm the heart of aE beholders to 
every wearer of the blue gown and yellow stockings to 
remember the two lads, who once strayed about the 
narrow streets in these habiliments, and ate the poor fare 
and bore the hardships which, in these days, were in¬ 
separable from the lot of a Blue-coat boy. Coleridge was 
a Grecian, a scholar, and credit to the school, although he 
prized the position so little that he desired (as is recorded) 
to be bound apprentice to a kind cobbler, who had been 
VOL. IL p 
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good to him, instead of going to college; but Lamb had 
DO such distinctions, and instead of accompanying his 
schoolfellow to Cambridge, entered the South Sea office 
at fifteen, the little salary he received there being of 
importance to his family. When he was eighteen, he 
was received into the India Office, and there spent his 
life. His father was no more than the servant of Mr. 
Salt, a bencher in the Inner Temple, and the little house¬ 
hold was in the humblest circumstances, though of that 
class so common in books, so little common in reality— 
nature’s gentlefolks. “ It is hard,” says De Quinccy, 
with a grace of natural perception which makes his 
gossip and his tone of involuntary depreciation support¬ 
able, “ it is hard, even for the practical philosopher, to 
distinguish aristocratic graces of manner and capacities of 
natural feeling in people whose very hearth and dress bear 
witness to the servile humility of their station. Yet such 
distinctions, as wild gifts of nature, timidly and half 
consciously asserted themselves in the unpretending Lambs. 
Already, in their favour there existed a silent privilege, 
analogous to the famous one of Lord Kinsale. He, by 
special grant from the Crown, is allowed, when standing 
before the king, to forget that he is not himself a king: 
the bearer of that peerage, through all generations, has 
the privilege of wearing his hat in the royal presence, 
lly a general, though tacit, concession of the same nature, 
the rising generation of the Lambs, John and Charles, the 
sons, and Mary Lamb, the only daughter, were permitted 
to forget that their grandmother had'been a housekeeper 
for sixty years, and that their father had worn a livery.” 

Lamb was so completely above all petty pride, that 
he himself refers to this housekeeper-relation in one of the 
most delightful of his essays. He had nothing to conceal 
from the world.. His humble position, his family, his 
domestic concerns, leaped into the sight of all men in one 
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biief and terrible moment, when the light-hearted youth 
was but twenty, a fanciful boy like others, writing sonnets 
to his mistress’s eyebrow, and rhyming about a fairhaired 
maid. His father was old and feeble, his mother an 
invalid in her chair, and she who kept.the little, dreary, 
sick household going, and cared for every one—Mary, ton 
years older than her brother—had always been the most 
tender of sisters and daughters. But there was insanity 
5n their blood. Charles himself had spent “ the six weeks 
that finished last year and began this” (1796) “very 
agreeably in a madhouse at Hoxton; ” and Mary had 
suffered from more than one attack of the same kind. 
But nobody, it was evident, dreamt of any danger in con¬ 
nection with the gentle, homely young woman, the pro¬ 
vider of her household, when one dreadful September day, 
when the cloth was laid for the midday dinner, a sudden 
fury of madness seized her, and with one of the knives 
from the table she killed the invalid mother whom she 
had been watching with unremitting tenderness night and 
day. “My poor, dear, dearest sister,” writes Lamb to 
Coleridge, with an agony of restrained tears in the very 
somid of the words, “in a fit of insanity has been the 
death of her own mother. I was at hand only time 
enough to snatch the knife out of her grasp. She is at 
present in a madhouse, from whence I hear she must be 
removed to an hospital. God has preserved to me my 
senses; I eat and drink, and sleep, and have my judg¬ 
ment, I believe. My poor father was slightly wounded, 
and I am left to take (fare of him and my aunt. . . . Write 
as religious a letter as possible,” the poor young man 
continues, "but no mention of what is gone and done 
with. ‘ The former things have passed away,’ and I have 
something more to do than to feel. God Almighty has 
us all in his keeping.” What a tragedy was this to 
break into the monotonous routine of the little rooms in 
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the city, where the old father, almost imhecile, the old 
aunt in not much better case, the mother helpless, were 
all dependent upon the care of that serene and loving 
Mary, who worked at her needlework to add to their 
comforts, and sacufficed her life and her rest to them, till 
this final blast of madness came. “My dear, dearest 
sister!” Lamb repeats again and again, his profound, 
heartrending pity for her—“ the unhappy and unconscious 
instrument of the Almighty’s judgments on our house,”— 
transcending every other feeling. Anxious calculations 
how to spare enough money to keep her in the asylum, 
where she had been taken, were the first efforts of liis 
mind after this horrible shock; “If my father, an old 
servant maid, and I, can’t live, and live comfortably, on 
£130 or £120 a year, we ought to bum by slow fires; 
and I almost would that Mary might not go into a 
hospital.” Poor boy! he who made these calculations, 
and supplied the greater part of the tiny income, was but 
twenty; and in the midst of all these terrible troubles 
could not help a half sob of boyish misery, when he 
described himself as “ starving at the India House since 
seven o’clock without any dinner,” then getting home, 
" over worn and quite faint,” to play cards with the sick 
and exacting old man, who was wholly dependent upon 
him for company and amusement: “ I am got home at 
last,” he writes, “ and after repeated games at cribbage, 
have got my father’s leave to write a while; with diffi¬ 
culty got it, for when I expostulated about playing any 
more, he aptly replied, ‘ If you wonH play with me you 
might as well not come home at all.’ The argument was 
unanswerable, and I set to afresh.” In this gloomy scene, 
it was some consolation to him to recollect the nice 
“ smoky little room at the Salutation ” where Coleridge 
and he had been wont to meet. “ I have never met with 
any one—nor shall meet with any one—who could or 
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can compensate me for the loss of your §ociety,” he says; 
and so said everybody who had ever known Coleridge— 
that strange sympathetic genius which fathomed, and 
embraced, and understood, all the moods of men. It is 
one of the incidental testimonies which touch our hearts 
most, that in Lamb’s terrible trouble h^ should have been 
able to pour out liis heart, unreservedly, into the bosom 
of this friend of friends. 

Some time after the poor old father died, and Charles 
was fain to do what he had been longing for—to take his 
sister back to his home. There were great doubts and 
difficulties about it. The well-to-do relations, and chiefly 
the elder brother, thought it better she should remain 
where she was, getting rid of the sight, at least, of this 
great and abiding distress by keeping her in seclusion. 
But young Charles had a heart of a different fibre. There 
were difficulties, too, with the law, which had a right over 
her; but he surmounted aU objections, and “ satisfied all 
persons who had power to oppose her release, by his 
solemn engagement that he would take her under his care 
for Ufe.” He was impatient, even, to take upon him this 
burden which the other sensible people opposed, although 
the fear that her malady might break out again, tempered 
the joy of getting liis dear companion back. This fear 
was but tpo well grounded. Mary Lamb—“the dear, 
dearest sister” for whom his heart bled—came back to 
the tender shelter of her young brother’s little, rooms and 
great pitying love; but it was not long before she “ fell 
ill” again. “ I was .eUliged to remove her yesterday,” he 
says; “ my heart is quite sunk, and I don’t know where 
to look for relief. Mary will get better, but her constantly 
being liable to such relapses is dreadful. I am completely 
shipwrecked.” So this dismal-happy life began. For 
nearly forty years they lived together, with many a sub 
dued and gentle interval of happiness “ between the acts,” 
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in such coluplefe and perfect understanding, love, and 
amity, as few married pairs attain, inspired by the more 
delicate, more disinterested sentiment of fmtemal devotion, 
which is, perhaps, the most exq^uisite and pure of all 
human loves. Mary, too, had something to bear in this 
long and tender‘union—her share of the burden, the 
woman’s part, seeing her brother often do himself less 
than justice; for he was not perfect anymore than hapiucr 
men. But homely and poor as their life was at the best, 
and so often tragically interrupted, it would be wrong to 
say that it was an unhappy Kfe. They went through the 
world together serenely and gaily, taking advantage of 
every gleam of sunshine, doing their duty as they could, 
in imperfection and heaviness, maintaining a brave front 
to fate. In the front row of the pit, among the bookstalls, 
in the streets which were familiar ground to them from 
their childhood, in their cheerful little rooms high up 
among the gables of the Temple, we see them always with 
a ray of genial light about them, sweet patience and gaiety, 
and humble, tender accj[uiescence in the inevitable. Of 
all the figures going about those streets, so many and with 
such varied features, there is no pair who so catch at our 
hearts. Tears come into our eyes while we listen to the 
puns and the jokes of “ gentle-hearted Charles,” and watch 
the ever expressive tender smile, not without an occasional 
shake of the head, with which the sister, for whom he had 
done so much, contemplates him. How poor are all the 
other people, taking their own way, indulging their own 
■yv’ill, fighting hard against aU the pinc|ies of circumstances, 
to that beloved pair 1 Godwin, with his big head, philoso¬ 
phising, quarrelling, wondering why this woman and that 
was so insensible as not to wish to marry hitn; pretty 
Mrs. Inchbald, holding her own in her garret, blooming 
triumphant in the poorest gown, and boasting truly of her 
economies and charities; in after times, even tlie self- 
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willed passion of young Shelley and ^is Maiy, defying 
law and every obstacle—^romance and poetry if you please 
—how are they all a million times below the merest 
shadows on the pavement of that brother and sister!— 
“ Lamb, the frolic and the gentle,” Elia, the whimsical, the 
tender, whose every tear suggests a smfle, and every kugli 
a tear. Ifever were there two people more dearly con.se- 
crated to humanity by love and misery, and sacred patience 
and pain. 

The very affection with which we regard them is a 
reason why we can say but httle about them. Their lives 
are not to be described, nor are the essays of Elia to be 
quoted. Every worthy reader has his little niche for 
them, separate and sacred. Talfourd, in his Firuil Me¬ 
morials, gives us a touching inscription written by Cole¬ 
ridge against the title of a poem dedicated in his youth to 
those dear friends. It is the poem in which, from his 
“lime tree bower”—where he was confined by an accident 
while they were visiting him at Nether Stowey—he fol¬ 
lows in imagination their breezy walk “ on springy heath, 
along the hill-toj) edge,” or threading the echoing dale 
among the woods, then emerging forth beneath wide heaven 
to see the brightness of the champaign lying before them, 
fields and meadows, and stcepled villages, and the “ smooth 
clear blue” of the sea— 

“Yes, they wander on 

In gladness all; and tliou, nietliinks, mo-st glad, 

My gentle-heaited Charles; for thou Inist pined 
And hungered‘after nature many a year 
. In the great city pent, winning thy way 
With sad yet patient soul through evil and pain, 

And strange calamity.” 

Against this, long long after, Coleridge, in his ship¬ 
wrecked and lonely shelter at Highgate, wrote the follow¬ 
ing inscription:— 
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Ch. and Mary Lamb, 
dear to my heart, yea, 
as it were my heart. 

8. T. a, Mt 63, 1834. 

1797. 

1834. 

37 years. 

This little record, like a stone upon a fp’ave—yet not 
a grave, a memorial and pledge of something never to die 
—expresses the very soul of veneration, pity, and tender¬ 
ness which tlieir names call forth—a pity which is almost 
remorse: for why should the rest of us pass through life 
so much more easily than they ? 

Lamb, the friend of Coleridge, and through him of all 
the poetical brotherhood, began his own literary life with 
a gentle strain of poetry, among which are some verses, 
well known by quotation, wliicli have real melody as well 
as meaning. Such is " Hester,” an address to a dead girl, 
which embodies that warm human incredulity as to death, 
whic!i is one of the most strange yet most universal of 
sentiments, the resistance of the immortal in us to the 
most heartrending evidence of fact. She has been a month 
dead, yet no force can make him think of her and the 
ip'ave together; 

“ My sprightly neighbour, gone before 
To that unknown and silent shore ! 

Shall we not meet as heretofore, 

Some summer morning: 

“ When from thy cheerful eye; a ray 
Hatli struck a bliss upon the day, 

A bliss that would not pass away, 

A sweet forewarning ?” 

But verse was not Lamb’s method. He published a 
tragedy, “John Woodvil,” which was massacred, in the 
Edmbitrffh Mevieic —not without reason: his friends them- 
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selves all deprecating the unlucky poem, and no one 
striking a blow for it. Later he tried a farce—“Mr. 

H- ” which was accepted by the manager at Drury 

Lane, and acted, but failed. “ Mary is a little cut at the 

ill success of Mr. H-,” Lamb writes; “ I know youll 

be sorry—but never mind. We are determined not to bo 
cast down. I am going to leave off tobacco, and then we 
must thrive. A smoking man must write smoky farce.s.” 
. . . “ We are pretty stout about it,” he says to another 
correspondent; “ liave had plenty of condoling friends; 
but after all we had rather it succeeded.” These little 
failures, however—thougli the shock of the hisses {“ Hang 
the word, I write it like kisses; how different!” he writes) 
must have hfid no small effect upon Lamb’s nervous, sensi¬ 
tive, and love-loving nature—were of small importance in 
his life. As soon as Elia stepped out into the world (in 
the pages of the London Magazine) his gentle immortality 
was secure. Never was there more delightful playing 
with life and aU its mysteries and depths, more soft and 
laughing banter, more tender thoughtfulness. Especially 
when he 8i)oke of himself, and his own restrained and 
subdued life, was Lamb exquisite; the “ sort of double 
singleness” in which he and his sister lived, their harmony, 
their little differences, their diversified tastes, their mutual 
recollections—nothing could be more delicately set down; 
and when he rises into the fun of the roast pig, or expati¬ 
ates with humorous tenderness upon “ the innocent black¬ 
nesses,” the poor little sweeps for whose hard lot no 
alleviation of machinery in the shape of long-jointed 
brushes had yet been thought of—or falls into the vein 
of delicate sentiment in which he discourses with his 
“ dream children,” there is no more delightful companion. 
Tragedy and farce alike nught refuse him; but here was 
a i)ath of his own not obtrusive, inviting but little the 
fancy of the multitude, where he was supreme Do 
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Quincey talks of as one of those authors who will be 
found to rest much of the interest which surrounds them 
upon their essential non-popularity. But we cannot con¬ 
sent that Elia is unpopular. His book has not only the 
delicate aroma which suits the most cultivated, but a some¬ 
thing of native fragrance which appeals to the multitude 
as well. 

There are many impatient readers who are not capable 
of this kind of literature at all; who, indeed, are not to 
l)e called readers at aU, but on the one side workmen in 
mines, out of which they mean to draw substantial ad¬ 
vantage : or on the other like the easy audience of the 
Eastern story-teller—romance-devourers, seekers after 
excitement, if not in act and deed, in narrative and 
liistory, in something that thrills and tingles the blood 
with the keen vicissitudes of a rapid tale. But no true 
reader, wherever found, can fail to acknowledge the power 
of Elia He is, in the best sense of the word, one who 
writes for writing’s sake—not because he has much to 
tell us, but because it is a pleasure to him to make fi-iend.s 
with us, to jest and sigh and trifle, to play some whimsical 
trick upon us, to transport us in a moment, aU. unwit¬ 
tingly, from laughter into weeping, to play upon all the 
strings of our hearts. Writing of this description is apt 
to be considered by the ignorant the easiest of all manner 
of literary composition. But it is not so; indeed, it is 
the most diflicult of all, rejecting compulsory and pre¬ 
scribed subjects, and following its own sweet will and 
nothing else. Something of Addisoh sis in Lamb; some¬ 
thing of the Browns and Burtons in wdioin he delighted. 
He wanted no subject to discourse upon, nor would 
tolerate any bondage. He liked to wander where he 
would, to talk as he liked. He had his daily work of* 
aiiother description—folios to write, as he says, a whole 
library of them, wliich nobody read. And thus his 
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literary work represented to him, not a life’s toil, Imt tlie 
most exquisite diversion, a pleasant communion with minds 
unknown, and equally pleasant agitation and agreeable 
excitement of possible controversy and discussion with the 
friends visible who would meet, and note, and criticise. 
It gave expression to all the higher aims of his life, and 
to the gentle genius not great enough for action, wliich 
yet was true genius in its way. He was, beside such 
amount of classic lore as came from his early-abandoned 
studies, a scholar in English: for there seems no reason 
why the word should not be apjdied to the student of our 
own wealthy literature as well as to any other. His 
l^ecimms of English Bramaiie Poets was one of the first 
efforts made to revive the knowledge—sometimes, as 
contemporary critics declared, not much to edification in 
a moral point of view, but of great importance in that of 
poetry—of the lesser lights of the Skakspearian age; and 
shows the finest critical perception, as well as the most 
delicate poetical enthusiasm. Lamb was, in short, a man 
of native culture, differing as much from the Hazlitts and 
Holcrofts as night from day, though all his intellectual 
training had been accomplished at Christ’s Hospital before 
he was fifteen. But there are men who are born with 
this fine quality— cducazione, as the Italians say—an 
accomplished mind, as our grandfathers called it—what¬ 
ever their external means of training may be. 

Nothing beyond this happened to Lamb in his hai)py- 
melancholy life. He retired from his office after more 
than thirty years’ .service, on a pension, and thought him¬ 
self blessed; but afterwards wearied, as so many men do, 
for the wholesome harsh routine which had given a back¬ 
bone to his Hfe. And all through tins long course of 
years the vicissitudes of his domestic existence continued 
the same. Periodically Mary “ fell ill.” That “ Mary 
sends her love from home,” that " Mary is well,” is the 
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key-note of his letters, put at the very beginning before 
any usual superscription. And when slie felt the fit 
coining on, the two took their way from the recesses of 
the Temple out to the suburbs, in which her place of con¬ 
finement was, he going witli her to the dreadful door, she 
voluntarily putting ‘herself into the prison. AU this is 
so well known, that it seems a useless repetition to tell 
it here. Mary and he together, moved by a desire on 
her part to aid in the expenses of the little household, 
composed the Tales from Shakspearc, which have always 
kept their popularity; and Mary alone was the author of 
Mrs. Leicester’s School. Thus, even literature was in com¬ 
mon between them. But Mary had no hand, except as 
one of the subjects, in Elia. There she sits, Bridget Elia, 
by the fireside for ever, with that tender observer by lier. 
“ I for one,” he says, “ find in myself no sort of disposi¬ 
tion to go out upon-the mountains, like the rash king’s 
offspring, to bewail my celibacy.” The scene is softly 
silent: the low room hung round with dark Hogarth 
prints, far too harsh and pungent for such a kind interior; 
the fire flickering between them; he “ hanging over, for 
the thousandth time, some passage in old Burton, or one 
of his strange contemporaries;” and she, on the other 
side, in quicker flow of interest, “ abstracted in some 
modern tale or adventure, whereof our common reading- 
table is daily fed with assiduously fresh suijplies.” The 
books that su})plied this table in a constantly renewed 
stream—with old Bm’ton slowly mused over in the other 
arm-chair, outlasting nearly a hundred—would be per¬ 
haps Mrs. Eadclilfe’s mysterious romances, or the gloomy 
pages of Cald) Williams, fresh from the press, or the 
Simple Story —books which we only come upon in obscure 
corners now, even of that “gentleman’s library,” which 
would not be complete without them. “ Narrative teases 
me,” he says, for fo liis eccentric humorous genius con- 
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tinuity is a troxible, and he loves to paijse at any moment 
and follow out quaint associations and far-reaching links 
of fancy; hut ‘‘she must have a story—well, ill, or 
indifferently told, so there be life stirring in it, and plenty 
of good or evil accidents.” It has been her lot “ to have 
had for her associates and mine free-thinkers, leaders, and 
disciples of novel philosophies and systems; but she 
neither wrangles with nor accepts their opinions. That 
which was good and venerable to her when a child retains 
its authority over her mind still. She never juggles or 
plays tricks with her understanding. We are both of us 
inclined to he a little too positive, and I have observed 
the result of our disputes to he uniformly this—that in 
matters of fact, dates, and circumstances, it turns out 
that I was in the right, and my cousin in the wrong. 
But when we have differed on moral points, upon some¬ 
thing proper to he done or let alone, wliatever' heat of 
opposition or steadiness of conviction I set out with, I 
am sure always in the long run to be brought over to her 
way of thinking.” But she has an awkward trick of 
reading in company, he adds, that his picture may not be 
without a tiny shadow; sometimes slie will answer an 
irrelevant yes or no to a question; perhaps when she is 
in fnll tide of a story, will not pause to listen to some 
stammering witty comment, some quaint train of thought 
leading off from these old fields of letters through which 
he is meandering to lands unknown. One'can see how 
this happens—not often, for lier_ sympathy with him 
is boundless: but now and then, when perhaps Miss 
Milner’s story is coming to a crisis, or Caleb about to 
denounce his persecutor. Where did they get this innate 
unquestionable refinement that goes against every tra¬ 
dition ? Here is how Mary Lamb, or Bridget Elia, came 
by it. “ She was tumbled early, by accident or design, 
into a spacious closet of good old English reading (no 
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(loubl in the great^countiy house, where the grandmother 
was the housekeeper, and where, in all probability, none 
of the young ladies of the family were half so fortunate) 
without much selection or prohibition, and browsed at 
will upon that fair and wholesome pasturage. Had I 
twenty girls (cries IiJiary’s brother) they should be brought 
up exactly in this fashion. I know not whether their 
chance in wedlock might not be diminished by it; but 
1 can answer for it that it makes (if the worst comes to 
the worst) most incomparable old maids.” 

Thus they lived together, and kept each other happy 
—between the acts, as Lamb says. The acts were those 
terrible intervals when she was away in the asylum and 
he alone. While they lived in the Temple, the best and 
happiest part of their lives, the brother and sister held 
little weekly assemblies, which Talfourd, their biographer 
compares to the more splendid gatherings in Holland 
House. In the one, everything that was noble and im¬ 
posing, almost royal—stately hospitality, guests honoured 
and proud to find themselves there; in the other, the 
homeliest friendly meeting, the fire playing cheerfully, 
lighting up the low dark walls; the whist-tables set out; 
the substantial, plain supper in the corner; " Lamb him¬ 
self, yet unrelaxed by the glass, sitting %vith a sort of 
Quaker primness at the whist-table, the gentleness of his 
melancholy smile half lost in his iuteutness in the game.” 
But when the moderate play was over, and the supper 
discussed, and “ the hot water and its accompaniments ” 
produced, the conversation becarn’e* more animated. 
“ Hazlitt, catching the influence of the spirit from which 
he had just begun to abstain, utters some fine criticism 
with struggling emphasis. Lamb stammers out puns, 
suggestive of wisdom, for happy Barron Field to admire 
and echo; the various driblets of talk combine into a 
stream, while Miss Lamb moves gently about to see that 
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each modest stranger is duly served, .turning now and 
then an anxious, loving eye on Charles, winch is softened 
into a half-humorous expression of resignation to inevit¬ 
able fate when he mixes his second tumbler.” Sometimes 
Wordsworth would appear at rare intervals, and to boar 
him recite the noblest passages of his own poetry, and 
discuss its theories and power, drew the little company 
together in rapt attention; while still more when Coleridge 
came, every other question was laid aside, " argument and 
humorous criticism were hushedand if a card-table had 
been filled, or a dispute begun before he was excited to 
continuous speech, his gentle voice, undulating in music, 
soon 

“ Suspcndt'd whist, and took wdth ravishiiioiit 
The thronging audience.” 

There were other meetings too in which Elia was a 
conspicuous figure. Among them certain periodical assem¬ 
blages at the Courier office, where, as we are told by a 
witness quoted by De Quincey, “ Lamb said little except 
when an o])ening arose for a pun. And how effectual 
that sort of small shot was from him I need not say to 
anybody who remembers his infirmity of stammering, and 
his dexterous management of it for purposes of light and 
shade. He was often able to train the roll of stammers 
into settling upon the words immediately preceding the 
effective one, by which means the keynote of the jest, or 
sarcasm, benefiting by the sudden liberation of his em¬ 
bargoed voice, was delivered with the force of a pistol 
shot. That stammer*was worth an annuity to him, as an 
ally of his wit.” Many people wUl remember the same 
skill, used not as an ally of wit indeed, which he scarcely 
possessed, but as a picturesque peculiarity, enhancing the 
power of his rolling sentences, in the late Charles Kingsley. 
But Lamb’s habitual talk consisted of those random shots 
of playful wit, odd suggestive outbursts, in which there 
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was often sometliing much deeper than met the eye. 
“ The mercurialities of Lamb were infinite,” says I)e 
Quincey, “ and always uttered in a spirit of absolute 
recklessness for the quality or the prosperity of tlie sally. 
It seemed to liberate his spirit from some burthen of 
blackest melancholy which oppressed it when he had 
thrown off a jest.” But the intellectual talk which 
young De Quincey hoped for when he dined alone with 
the brother and sister, and was left with his host after 
dinner, did not come, and the disappointment give.s 
occasion for a pretty bit of description, which brings 
before us, in an affecting and attractive picture, the 
worn and pensive aspect of “ the man of mirth — 

“ Over Lamb at this period of lii.s life there pasised regularly, 
after taking ■wine, a brief eclipse of sleep. It de.scended upon him 
as softly as a shadow. In a gi’oss person, laden with supcifluous 
flesh and sleeping heavily, this would have been disagreeable ; but 
in Lamb, thm even to meagreness, spare and wiry as an Arab of 
the desert, or as Thomas Acpiinas wasted by scholastic vigils, the 
affection of sleep seemed rather a network of aerial gossamer than 
of earthly cobweb, more like a golden haze falling upon him gently 
from the heavens than a cloud exhaling upwards i'rom the flesh. 
Motionless in his chair as a bust, breathing so gently as scarce to 
seem alive, he presented the image of repose midway between life 
and death, like the repose of sculpture ; and to one who knew his 
history, a repose affectingly contrasting with the calamities and 
internal storms of his life. I have heard more persons than I can 
now distinctly recall, observe of Lamb while sleeping that his 
countenance in that state assumed an expression almost seraphic, 
from its intellectual beauty of outline, its childlike simplicity, and 
its benignity.” 

The soft exhatistion of this sketch hushes and softens 
the conclusion of the story. Lamb died ten years bel'ore 
his sister. The concluding chapters of his life are 
deeply sad, as tlie last chapter almost invariably is— 
more sad by far in the dejection of failing strength and 
ending hope than the harder struggle of mid Lfe, with its 
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keener pangs but counterbalancing etijojunenta Tlioir 
suburban lodgings were not so cheerful or so congenial 
as the little chambers on the top story, in the beloved 
regions of the Temple. During the last year of his life, 
Lamb, unable to bear the constant separations, went to 
live with the people who took charge t)f his sister in Ina- 
moments of illness, and so was able to remain with her 
even during that trial. He describes this pathetically 
in a letter to a friend:— 

“ I bear my privations very well. I am not in the depths of 
desolation as heretofore. It is no new thing for mo to he left to 
my sister. When she is not violent, her ranilding chat is better to 
me than the sense and vanity of this world. Her lieart is obscured, 
not buried ; it breaks out occasionally; and one can discern a strong 
mind struggling with the billows that have gone over it. I could 
bo nowhere happier than under the same roof with her. Her 
memory is unnaturally strong; and from ages past, if so wo may 
call the earliest records of our poor life, she fetches thousands of 
names and things that never would have dawned on mo again, mid 
tbimsands from the ten years she lived before me. For twelve houra 
iiiciasaiitly she wdll pour out, without intennission, all her past life, 
I'orgetting nothing, pouring out name after name as in a dream. 
Sense and nonsense, truths and errors huddled together, a mcilley 
between inspiration and possession. What things we are ! I know 
you will hear with me talking of these things. It seems to ease me, 
for 1 have nobody to tell these things to now.” 

He died the same year (1834), when poor Mary was 
in one of her aberrations, happily for her. When she. 
came to herself her constant evening pilgiimage was to 
Ins grave, till friends persuaded her to remove from the 
sad vicinity. She ^as, indeed, no longer able to care for 
herself, but lingered on, oftener mad than sane, till 1847, 
when she died a very old woman, and was delivered from 
all her troubles. 

Shortly before his death Lamb bad borrowed of Mr 
Cary, Phillips’s Tluatnvm Poetarum Anglimnorum, which, 
when returned by Mr. Moxon after the event, was found 
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with the leaf folded down at the account of Sir Philip 
Sydney. Its receipt was acknowledged by the following 
lines:— 


“ So Bhoald it be, my gentle friend ; 

Tliy leaf last closed at Sydney’s end. 

Thou too, like Sydney, wouldst have given 
The water, thirsting and near heaven ; 

Nay were it wine filled to the brim, 

Thou hadst look’d hard, but given, like him, 

“ And art thou mingled then among 
Those famous sons of ancient song 1 
And do they gather round, and praise 
Thy relish of their nobler lays ? 

AVaxing in mirth to hear thee tell 

With what strange mortals thou didst dwell ; 

At thy quaint sallies more delighted. 

Than any’s long among them lighted ! 

“ ’Tis done ; and thou hast joined a crew, 

To whom thy soul was justly due ; 

And yet I think, where’er thou be. 

They’ll scarcely love thee more than we.” 

This flower thrown upon Lamb’s grave was from the 
hand of the first translator of Dante, a gentle soul not 
uncongenial with his own. 

, Before we leave the elder group of poets who formed 
the age, and to whose society Lamb’s figure and name 
belong of right, though his poetic rank is low, we must 
take a step forw’ard in chronology to include* the strange 
little wanderer in “ a world not realised,” from whom we 
have repeatedly quoted—the delicate mind and warped 
nature, always wild, insubordinate, and deficient of all 
rule, yet exquisite in expression and fine in thought, of 
Thomas De Quincey. He who hung about the poets and 
their recollections all his life is likewise mingled in the web 
of their existence with almost inextricable closeness, and 
it would be unkind, even if it were not useless, to attempt 
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to untwine him from the connection in which his best years 
and best feelings were engaged. Wlien he left the Lakes 
and their associations he bent his steps northward to 
associate himself with one of the groups we have shortly 
to discuss, so that still his place is heje though he stands 
lower in Time. He was the son of a Manchester mer¬ 
chant, bom in a wealthy house, and with a fortune 
sufficient to keep him at least from being prematurely 
involved in the struggle for existence; but, wilful and 
fantastical being as he always was, he broke aAvay from 
the restraining care of his guardians while he was still 
very young, and plunged, a strange philosophic/ll musing 
little vagrant, stiU a boy in years, and not more than a 
child in appearance, into want and misery, and the 
London streets, opening up a curious dreamy vista into 
dismal regions such as are seldom made plain to pther 
eyes than those of their unfortunate denizens. After this 
he went to Oxford, with a truce patched up between him 
and those who had authority over him, and stayed long 
enough to go through some part of his examinations for 
his degree, with credit; but driven aside by some oflence, 
or blown away by some caprice, left the place before his 
“ schools ” were over, and, like so many of his greater 
contemporaries, never took his degree. This was the 
more unfortunate that he too was a scholar by nature, 
with the strongest receptive powers, and ought to have 
been, but for that wayward mood in him, the ornament 
of a college. But the Universities in those days evi¬ 
dently had no po\^er of attracting to them the first 
intelligences of the time. 

While he was at Oxford ho came under the influence 
of the Lyrical Ballads, and was moved with all the 
enthusiasm of a convert in the midst of opposition, for 
the new poetry, and the great new gods of it, whom most 
men blasphemed. His first connection with them was 
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by means of correspondence with Wordsworth, who 
replied kindly to his youthful efi'usion of faith and wor¬ 
ship ; and De Quincey, it is said, travelled all the way to 
the Lake Country to make the poet’s acquaintance; but, 
seized with sudden timidity, returned without daring to 
show himself. A few years later, being in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Bristol, he went to Nether Stowey on a pilgrim¬ 
age to see Coleridge, who had removed from that place 
long before, but was, as it chanced, not far off on a visit. 
De Quincey, in the extremity of his devotion, followed 
him. “ In riding down the main street of Bridgewater I 
noticed a* gateway corresponding to the description given 
me. Under this was standing and gazing about him a 
man,” the very “ noticeable man, witli large gray eyes,” 
of whom he was in search. It was nothing out of the 
way to Coleridge that men should come riding out of the 
unknown in .search of liim, to hear him talk, and draw a 
little to refresh their souls out of his unfathomable 
wealth and life; and he received the pilgrim after the 
confusion of the first moment with generous hospitality. 
It is characteristic of De Quincey that he cannot give his 
account of this first meeting, which is delightful, without 
introducing “ a lady whose face showed .some prettincss 
of rather a commonplace order,” and plunging into those 
secrets of domestic life with which the reader has no 
concern, be they true or false. This is his weakness 
throughout. His account of the great poets with whom 
he was permitted to live, often beautifully told in choice 
English and with graphic grace, is ‘stioiled to the reader 
by disagreeable investigations below the surface of family 
life, and repetition of confidences which, if made to him 
at all, were certainly not made to be brought forth upon 
the house-tops. This early beginning of his intercourse 
with Coleridge had, however, a distinct memorial enougk 
After the delights of the first visit, in which, as soon as 
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they had gone through the first preliminaries of acquaint- 
anoe, “ Coleridge, like some great river, the Orellana or 
St. Lawrence, that having been checked and fretted by 
rocks or thwarting islands, suddenly recovers its volume 
of waters and its mighty music—swept at once, as if 
returning to his natural business, into a continuous 
strain of eloquent dissertation, certainly the most novel, 
the most finely illustrated, and traversing the most 
spacious fields of thought by transitions the most just 
and logical it was possible to conceive.” De Quincey 
returned to Bristol, and there made acquaintance with 
the kind Cottle, the bookseller, from whom he inquired 
into the circumstances of the poet who liad so dazzled 
and entranced him, with the desire of making some 
offering that miglit be of service. The result was tliat 
Coleridge accepted a gift of three hundred pounds from 
the young enthusiast, who had but lately come into pos¬ 
session of his fortune, and was full of natural enthusiasm 
and generosity. It is the drawback of aU such genero¬ 
sities that it is difficult to shut out of our mind an 
uncomfortable feeling in respect to the recipient of the 
gift; a feeling wliich in this case he himself, it is 
evident, shared most deeply, as may be seen from the 
agitated letter to Cottle, in which he accepts it, necessity 
and gratitude struggling with the pangs of wounded 
pride and conscious failure. It was supposed by the 
young man that Coleridge was unaware who his bene¬ 
factor was; but he did know it, sooner or later. 

Shortly after this the young worshipper of genius (he 
was twenty-two, and the poets were from ten to fifteen 
years his seniors) accompanied Mrs. Coleridge to the 
north. She was going with her children back to Kes¬ 
wick, where she had some years before received the 
Southey family, and where they were now awaiting her. 
It was a great chance for the shy little student: for Mrs. 
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Coleridge was to visit the Wordsworths on the way, and 
this opened to him at once, on the footing of intimacy, 
the other two poetic households, in winch, for the time, 
all the fortune of poetry seemed enclosed. He shared 
a post-chaise for the long journey with that poor lady, 
once the pensive ^ara of Coleridge’s tender fancy, but 
whose commonplace prettiness and ordinariness little De 
Quincey now felt himself free to remark upon. It is 
easy to understand how the young man’s heart must 
have beat when he came in sight of the white roadside 
cottage, which he had seen a year before from the other 
side of the lake without daring to approach nearer. 
Now, with little Hartley, strange poet-child, not the least 
remarkable of the party, running before him, and all the 
circumstances of an expected and welcome arrival, he was 
brought to these genial gates. The minute description 
he gives of the house and its inmates is very pleasant. 
Evidently Wordsworth and all his belongings were more 
sacred to the observer than Coleridge, whose brotherhood 
of pain and weakness seems to have mingled in the 
mind of the man, who was hereafter to be known as the 
Opium Eater, something of contempt rather than of 
fellow-feeling. Eeflected from his higher reverence for 
Wordsworth was a respect for everybody at Grasmere— 
the poet’s wife, who could say nothing but “ God bless 
you,” as well as the inspired Dorothy, she who was the 
fountainhead of finest influence, the more spiritual part 
of the genius which filled the house. After a few days 
in this idyllic hoxise of poverty (or,'at least, the most 
restricted Mving) and poetry, De Quincey set out in 
Wordsworth’s close companionship for Keswick. Part of 
the way they walked together like old and familiar 
friends; and Wordsworth, with that confidence and 
readiness to communicate which was characteristic of the 
brotherhood, read the " White Doe of Eylstoiie ” to his 
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new friend on one of their halts. The next evening the 
pedestrians arrived at the other house, where, as the 
sounds of an arrival made themselves heard, " Mr. Cole¬ 
ridge and a gentleman of very striking appearance” came 
to the door to welcome them. This v;^s Southey. Thus 
the journey was like an ideal progress; the very names 
of the three families, the magical landscapes round them, 
the talk of poems written and unwritten, of philosophies 
musical as Apollo’s lute, filled the air with strange 
enchantment—in the midst of which stands the small 
eccentric figure of the new-comer, like an eldritch grown¬ 
up child, with wonderful ideas gleaming out in his talk, 
and a great awe and admiration in his mind—yet with 
no true faculty of worship in him, but much of the 
temper of the valet to whom his master is no hero. 

De Quincey settled at Grasmere in the white roadside 
cottage which Wordsworth had once occupied, a short 
time after this introduction to the gods of the region: 
and lived there for eleven years, during which time many 
things happened to him. His picture of the pleasant 
country life, so fresh and simple, is our be.st way of 
knowing what these great brethren were about in this 
mid period of their career. If the little subacid tone in 
T)e Quincey’s descriptions—a sort of amiable spite, and 
desire to show the reader that the gods be but men after 
all, and that he himself saw through them—is unpleasant 
to some readers, it will perhaps increase the interest ol 
others, to whom, without a little depreciation, no picture 
looks true. It is in his favour that Wordsworth’s chil¬ 
dren grew very fond of De Quincey; he was a some¬ 
thing between themselves and the legitimate elders, the 
grown-up people to whom the little man could scarcely 
be imagined to belong. Some way off, even farther than 
a country neighbour is pemitted to be, was Charles 
Lloyd, who has been referred to in a previous chapter, 
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the “ young friend ” who “ proposed to domesticate ” him¬ 
self with Coleridge in the early days of Nether Stowey, a 
feeble brother, subject to melancholy delusions, and with 
a dark vein of religious despair running tlirougli his 
gentle life, but (rf refined mind, and even mild poetic 
faculty, enough, according to tlie kind estimate of tlie 
poets, to give him some slight footing among them in 
addition to the claims of friendship. They were all very 
kind in their estimation of the poetical satellites wlio 
circulated about them, conscientiously criticising their 
gentle sonnets, and applauding the little verses which the 
rest of us, on our low level, are apt to be impatient of. 
Lloyd had circulated about among them during their 
earlier days, going from Coleridge to Southey, and thence 
to Lamb, somewhat endangering, for the moment, their 
cordial fellowship; for nobody likes to bo deserted by 
the friend wlio is “ domesticated ” with him, for tlie sake 
of another friend, however dear. All those little diffi¬ 
culties, how'cver, were over before now, and Lloyd had 
settled among them as a neighbour, taking, by reason of 
his ample means, a prominent part in the little society. 
De Qiiincey speaks of the “judicious assortment of dinner 
parties,” and the “gaiety of soirdc^s dnnsantcs” at this 
friendly horrse. It was there he saw for the first time a 
man as unlike himself as it is possible to imagine—one 
who had been a hero of the Oxford world, while the 
quaint little undergraduate of Worcester buried himself 
in his rooms, or wandered by ni^ht in out-of-the-way 
haunts, apart from the cheerful current of the general 
life. It was only now, from a corner of the dancing- 
room at Low Brathay, that he saw his contemporarj’-, the 
boiust of Magdalen, the hero of a thousand adventures, 
John Wilson of Elleray, the happy, young, triumphant 
athlete, whose life had as yet been signalised by no great 
intellectual effort. Shortly after they met at Words- 
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worth’s, and were then introduced to ejach other. Tlioy 
became friends at once, and remauied so as long as they 
lived, in the strangest union. During the early years of 
their friendship they wandered together over the hills 
and dales, as oddly consorted a coiipk as it is jiossible to 
imagine, Wilson with a largeness about him which was 
not all size, an expansion and bigness of soul as well as 
body, a dauntless athleticism of the mind as well as of 
the thews and sinew.s, joyous, fearless, all-adventuring; 
and by his side the odd, sensitive, abstract little man, 
light and shivery as a bird upon the bough, full of dreams 
and visions, a being with as little flesh and blood as pos¬ 
sible—suflicieut and no more to house his soul in. It 
is pleasant to realise them as they went along in pro¬ 
longed and endless talk, such as they both loved, with 
ontlmsiasms which were the same yet so different, and 
minds occupied on similar matters, though from points of 
view so unlike. 

Nothing could be more strange and unlike other 
people, indeed, than the little dreamer in the Grasmere 
cottage. He had been an opium eater, or rather drinker, 
his decanter of laudanum holding the place of whole.some 
wine on his table for some time, and under that influence 
was subject to the most lovely and terrible visions, the one 
counterbalancing the other. Amid the roses that covered 
his walls outside, and the books which crowded them 
within, he sat and mused, and dreamed, his imagination 
wandering in the most curious byways. At night he 
sallied forth upon long silent walks. “ What I liked in 
these solitary rambles,” he says, " was to trace the course 
of the evening through its household hieroglyphics from 
the windows which I passed, or saw; to see the blazing 
fire shining through the windows of the houses, lurking 
in nooks far apart from neighbours; sometimes in soli¬ 
tudes that seemed abandoned to the owl to catch the 
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sounds of household mirth; then some miles further to 
l)erceive the time of going to bed; then the gradual 
sinking to silence of the house; then the drowsy reign 
of the cricket; at intervals to hear church clocks, or a 
little solitary chapel bell, under the brow of mighty»hills, 
proclaiming the hours of the night, and flinging out their 
sudden knells over the graves where ‘ the rude forefathers 
of the hamlet sleep.’ ” This fresh glimpse of the dim 
and narrow valleys, with the twinkles of light here and 
there, the veil of night over them, the stars twinkling 
on the hill-tops, the distant clocks striking out of the 
gloom, the sleeping houses by which the night-wanderer 
strayed, is wonderfully perfect in its kind. He loved 
nature, and had an eye to see her meanings, without any 
of the drawbacks which interfered with his appreciation 
of men. Kut when sickness and soitow came among 
the children of the Wordsworth family, the grief of their 
strange little neighboxir was heartrending. They were 
more afraid of breaking to him the news of a child’s 
death than to the father. He speaks of “the fierce 
convulsion of grief ’’ which “ mastered his faculties ’’ on 
the occasion of the little Catherine’s death—with a voice 
which, years after, is still hysterical with the unwonted 
passion—after spending the night upon her grave, “in 
an intensity of sick frantic yearning after the darling of 
my heart;’’ and when another child died, Wordsworth 
himself communicated the news “most tenderly and 
lovingly, with heavy sorrow for you, my dear friend,” as 
if the stranger had been more to the'infant than himself. 

Whether the state of nervous excitement in which his 
opium kept him had anything to do with this excessive 
tender-heartedness, it seems uncharitable to inquire; but 
before l)e Quiucey loft his Grasmere cottage, the agonies 
of mind to which his indulgence in ojiium exposed him 
had become almost insupportable. He had married in 
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the meantime the daughter of a dalesman—a woman as 
tender, patient, and all-enduring as any who ever stood 
between a drunkard and his fate. And how much is 
that to say! He never failed in loving appreciation of 
her, though he filled her life with troubles. Hut the 
strange nature, full of vagaries, and imaffected by any 
sense of duty, which De Quincey had from his cradle, 
and the growth of self-indulgence and opium, made an 
end before long of fortune, such as it was. All unfitted 
for the struggles of the world, and to work for his daily 
subsistence, he had to do so tawt him que mal, going off 
on forlorn expeditions to London to seek work, and 
making equally perilous attempts in Westmoreland to set 
up newspapers and organise literary undertakings. In 
the same way, and with the same futile end, as has been 
recorded, Coleridge, some time before, had begun |the 
publication of the Friend, which had a brief existence of 
some eight-and-twenty numbers, a confused subscription 
list, and a range of subjects far too serious and profound 
to attract ordinary readers. De Quincey’s ideas soared 
no higher than a Westmoreland Gazette, but he hoped to 
"float” this triumphantly in all the learned circles of the 
land by means of the exertions of his friends. All this, 
however, was failure unmitigated; and troubles grew, 
and with them, that dark assistant out of the pains of 
the moment, and creator of new troubles, the evey-ready 
drug, the “ doses of oblivion.” It is very strange that 
independently, not influencing each other, two men in 
the same small circle, Coleridge and De Quincey, should 
both have been the victims of this living death. 

The Confessions of an Opium Eater, which were pub¬ 
lished in the London Magazine in 1821, is the most 
important of De Quincey’s works. His disquisitions on 
the poets will always be interesting to the students of the 
lieriod, and of that great brotherhood—but they are 
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injured by many traces of that familiarity which breeds 
contempt. We want, indeed, to know the truth about 
the greatest representatives of the age, but not to have a 
piece of adverse gossip, or the repetition of an ill-advised 
confidence. De Quincey’s descriptions and bursts of 
poetic musing are often brilliant, exquisite in form and 
language. Nobody puts better on his canvas an aspect 
of nature, or gives us in more detailed and faithful circum¬ 
stance the surroundings of a human scene. He is not so 
happy with men, because, for one thing, of his habit of 
detractation, which forbade him from seeing into what 
Wordsworth prosaically calls "the very heart of tlie 
machineand finally, perhaps, from his own eccentricities 
and out-of-the-way thoughts. He wrote many volumes 
of essays, and criticisms of various kinds, and his best 
work has found a place among English classics. The 
delicate wit and irony of the essay upon “ Murder as one 
of the Fine Arts ” has moved many a reader to sucli a 
laugh, tempered with a tlirill of visionary excitement 
and horror, as is rare among the laughters of literature. 
It is an undue honour to this curious little monster in 
literature to place him by the side of Lamb; but tin; 
connection of both with the greater group of poets supplies 
an arbitrary link of association. 

Charlks Lamb, born 1775 : ilied 1834. 

Ihiblisbeil Poems with Coleridge, 1797. 

Blank Verses (with Charles Lloyd), 1798. 

John Woodvil, 1801. ‘ - 

Tales from Shakspeare (with Mary Lamb), 1607. 

Specimens of English Dramatic Poetiy, 1808. 

Poetry for Children, 1809. 

Essays of Elia, 1822. 

(Originally published in London Magadnc .) 

Album Verses, 1830. 
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Thomas De Qhincet, bom 1785 ; d^d 1869. 

Published Confessions of an English Opium Eater, 1828 , 
(Originally published in Londoti Magazine), 

Essays under various titles. 

Essenism, The Ctesars, etc. 

Autobiography, Recollections of Bake Poets, etc. 
Suspiria de Profundis. 

(Originally published in various j)eriodicals; reissued in 
couipleto and revised edition. 1862 .) 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE CRITICS. 

The art of criticism can never be a heroic art. Of its 
nature and essence it is secondary, since until there is a 
literature to be judged, no tribunal of judgment can be 
formed. It is at best but the aftermath of every intel¬ 
lectual harvest, and it is often the very last and feeblest 
growth of an exhausted soil. But the more literature 
grows, and the more widely education is diffused, the 
more this secondary art will spread and flourish. It is 
not possible, when the world of readers is extended to 
the very limits of space, that they can all, or even a tithe 
of them, judge for themselves; it is not possible even 
that they should know the mere names of the books 
which are hurrying from all the printing-presses with a 
view to their edification; and thus the race of middle¬ 
men become indispensable in letters, as in so many other 
spheres. It has come in our own diws to unparalleled 
importance, and is almost worthy tQ»e counted as one 
of the learned professions—at least, if not one of the 
learned professions, as a practical byway in which a large 
number of intelligences nominally belonging to these, get 
breads and get importance. It is a dangerous art— 
dangerous to the public, who are often badly guided, 
thou^ the perils in this respect are largely modified by 
a native instinct, which keeps the mass tolerably right 
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whatever advice may be lavished on it; dangerous to 
authors, who are often injured and irrifated, and some¬ 
times embittered beyond redemption, by assaults made in 
pure gaiMi de eoeur; and, above all, dangerous to the 
critics themselves, who can hardly fail, in the long ran, 
to feel themselves as superior in reafity to the writers 
they discuss as they seem at the moment of discussion 
by means of the artificial platform to which their judge¬ 
ship raises them. As the office is voluntary, and as it is 
most frequently anonymous, it is a most fruitful source 
of literary impertinence and flippancy, and very destructive 
to eveiy natural sentiment of respect and veneration. 
Wlien a young man, fresh from college, with no particular 
qualification but the gift of writing tolerable prose, finds 
himself set up on a veiled and visionary throne, from 
which he can throw forth his thunderbolts on the loftiest 
head, with the certainty of producing more amusement 
the more daring his strictures and the sharper his hits 
may be, he would be more than mortal if he did not yield 
to the temptation. Therefore, in all ages critics have 
been the natural enemies, the disgust, or the terror of 
authors: and in proportion as they have been wittily 
insolent and cleverly unjust, have they been relished by 
the keen appetite of the public and encouraged by the 
crowd. There are few things so amusing as to read a 
really “ slashing article ”—except perhaps to write it. It 
is infinitely easier and gayer work than a well-weiglied 
and serious criticism, and will always be more popular. 
The lively and brilliafflt examples of the art which dwell 
in the mind of the reader are invariably of this class. If 
we remember with horror the article that was said (but 
with very partial truth) to have killed poor Keats, we 
prepare ourselves for pleasure when we see Macaulay 
draw a book towards him and whet the knife which is 
“ to cut it up.” In the present day of critical news- 
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papers, those which we know as ill-natured are always 
the most populkr. It affords opportunities for making 
fun of the finest genius to those who are acquainted with 
the way of it: and in no other way can a little faculty 
go so far. 

It is not our intention by these prefatory remarks to 
undervalue the wonderful new development of the art of 
criticism which took place in the beginning of the present 
century. We think, indeed, that, like so many other 
things, having been unduly celebrated to all the echoes 
as something more brilliant than was ever known before, 
it has fallen into somewhat unmerited shadow now. 
Those who desire to know what criticism was before its 
time, may judge by such productions as Gifford’s Baviad 
and Mccviad, in which, indeed, the authors criticised arc 
of so small an order that it is scarcely necessary to name 
them in a history of literature, though they might allbrd 
an amusing chapter from their very foolishness, did space 
jiermit. The follies of Della Crusca, the Laura Matildas, 
the Julias, the Edwins and Annas, were aU swept away, 
it is said, by Gifford’s sharp birch broom: but the 
delicacies of style with which the critic treated his subject 
are remarkable, to say the least. “ Most of these fashion¬ 
able writers were connected with the public prints,” he 
says of one group of harmless rhymesters; “ Della Crusca 
was a worthy coadjutor of the mad and malignant idiot 
who conducted the World; Edwin and Anna Matilda 
were favoured contributors to several; and Laura Maria, 
from the sums squandered on puffs, could command a 
comer in all. This wretched woman, indeed, in the wane 
of her beauty, fell into merited poverty, exchanged poetry 
for politics, and wrote abusive trash against the Govern¬ 
ment, at the rate of two guineas a week, for the Morning 
Post” This was the style which the literary critic used 
in these days; and when we add that the "wretched 
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woman ” thus described had siuued no* further s^ainst 
literature than by sending foolish verses 1;o a newspaper, 
the reader will he doubly impressed by the value of this 
critic’s corrections. Southey and Coleridge were then 
supporting their young households by«the two guineas 
weekly, which each of them earned by verses in the 
Morning Fast or Chronicle, and there was nothing either 
undignified or unusual in this mode of publication. But 
Coleridge and Southey were higher game, and Gifford 
does not seem to have touched them with his rude hand. 
He was one of those writers whom, having no other dis¬ 
tinction, and no special place in literature, we can call 
only literary men. He has a kind of mild poetical 
standing on the score of some “ copies of verses,” one of 
which—“ I wish I were.where Anna lies ”—is very little 
superior to the productions he demolished so ruthlessjy, 
and has the additional disadvantage of recalling to us, 
and risking a comparison with, one of the most touching 
of primitive ballads, the heartrending history of Helen 
of Kirkconnel,* well known to all lovers of song. But 
except by these verses, Gifford’s sole claim to recollection 
i.s his critical w’ork, and liis position as the editor of the 
Anti-Jacolin and the first series of the Quarterly, in which 
last office this hitter scribbler “ put pepper into the quill ” 
with which Mr. Wilson Croker (upon whom Macaulay 
afterwards executed poetic justice) did all he could to 

• It is not a bad lesson in literary teste to compare the awful critic’s 
verses with those of the natimial poet:— 

I wish I were where Helen lies, | I wish I were where Anna lies, 

Night and day on me she cries ; For 1 am sick of lingering here ; 

Oh that I were where Helen lies. And every hour Affection cries. 

On fair Kirkconnel lee. Go and partake her humble bier. 

0 Helen ! fair beyond compare 1 I wish I could; for when she died 

I’ll mak' a garland o’ thy hair, I lost my all, and life has proved 

Shall twine my heart for evennair Since that sad hour a dreary void— 
Until the day I dee. A waste unlovely and unloved. 

VOb. II. II 
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assassinate poor young Keats. Gifford had begun life 
very humbly, a'hd his Anna was his housekeeper—an 
appropriate muse. 

It was, however, a much finer hand which wielded the 
scourge upon th» larger names which in that day graced 
the Poets’ Corner of the Morning Post and Chronicle: and 
the chastisement thus inflicted has taken a permanent 
place in literature not accorded to the poetical trifles 
which called it forth. George Canning is one of the 
most brilliant names in modern English history. His 
early life is more like that of one of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
astonishing heroes than of any young aspirant in more 
veritable records. Bom in misery, and brought up for 
the first dozen years of his life in the shabby discomfort 
and almost destitution of a pooi; actor’s shifting and un¬ 
certain home, he was transported from that dismal life 
behind the scenes to the genial daylight of Eton and 
Oxford as by an enchanter’s wand. The transformation 
was no loss striking that it was merely a transfer to the 
position in which he was born, for his father, George 
Canning, was the disinherited eldest son of an Irish gentle¬ 
man of propertyand poor Mrs. Eeddish, the actress, then 
man'icd for the second time, had been one of the belles 
of society, though now sunk so low. Canning’s brilliant 
abilities displayed themselves at Eton in the little school 
journal, the Microcosm, which has never in all the genera¬ 
tions of school “ Chronicles,” “ Ramblers,” etc., been ap¬ 
proached again. And the young ipan did all that a young 
man ought to do at Oxford, attracted and was attracted 
by only such companions as were excellent and could 
help him on in the world, which, alas ! is by no means 
the invariable consequence of university life. Wlren he 
came up to Lincoln’s Inn to study law, his career was, in 
some respects, exactly the same as that of the young 
Endymion, the last hero of Loi-d Beaconsfield. Like him. 
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he attended the meetings of a debating society, and soon 
made himself a name in its discussions. But Canning 
was so far different from Endymion that lie had to change 
liis politics before he got into the way of fortune. He 
Jiad been born and bred a Whig, and a| a Whig had been 
known at Oxford. It is reported by some that a visit 
from Godwin, asking him to put himself at the head of a 
revolutionary movement, was the touch which sent the 
eager young man to the other side; and by others, tliat 
Pitt himself, hearing of his great qualities, took pains to 
liave him brought within his own personal influence. A 
clever young man, or rather a young man of abilities so 
distinguished, was a prize for cither party at a time when 
■so much was going on, and when jiolitics ran so high. 

Whether, as in the case of Endymion, the great ladies 
of society, with soft determination, pushed the young man 
on, we are not now in a position to tell; but certain it is, 
that, entering Parliament in his twenty-fourth year, he 
became an Under Secretaiy of State when he was twenty- 
five. It was after he had thus entered the magic circle 
of power that ho took his jdacc in literature, in a way so 
easy, so mirthful and youthful, yet .so effective. Erance 
was in those days the prevailing thought in every man’s 
mmd. The enthusiasm with which the poetical youth of 
the time contemplated this great typical country, working 
out her tragical problem for the enlightenment of the age, 
has been already referred to; and there was a strong feel¬ 
ing of sympathy and interest in the wider circle of general 
society everywhere. 'But after the massacres of Septem¬ 
ber, and the setting up of the guillotine, this sentiment 
had undergone a great change; and though there was 
an influential and able party which stood by what they 
believed to be the cause of fijeedom, even in spite of 
Napoleon’s first conquests, and which strongly opposed 
and discountenanced the war into which England had 
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entered, yet the ,n8ual dogged patriotism and determina¬ 
tion to be on onr own side impelled public opinion the 
other way. The young minister and recent convert to the 
dominant creed found a glorious opportunity of distinguish¬ 
ing himself and fpruishing his party with that weapon of 
ridicule which is always so effective in political warfare, 
at the expense of the new poets, his contemporaries, whose 
contributions to the Liberal newspapers, even when with¬ 
out absolute political meaning, gave additional popularity 
and prestige to these journals. It is an easy, if by no 
means an elevated method of criticism, to connect the 
names of political sympathisers in any great movement 
with the violent extremes into which it may run; but it 
is little less than ludicrous now-a-days to see the respect¬ 
able and virtuous Southey, whose phase of Eadicalism 
was so short-lived, and the dreamy and philosophical 
Coleridge, credited with a wish to bring in the Guillotine, 
to set the streets of London running with blood as the 
streets of Paris had been, and to aid in the dark designs 
of Buonapart(5, as he is always called, the Italian pronunci¬ 
ation of the young General’s name not having yet given 
way to the French. It can scarcely be supposed that 
Canning and his colleagues believed anything of the kind, 
but it furnished them with such an occasion at once for 
frolic and for partisan warfare that they would have been 
more than mortal had they foregone their advantage. 
Had there not been a Canning in the camp, with all the 
zeal of a recent convert, and a schoolboy love of fun to 
light up the crusade, the Anti-Ja^in would have sliared 
the fate of other short-lived political satires. The 
forced fun of the prospectus was too heavy to attract the 
reader:— 

“We have not arrived (to our shame, perhaps, we avow it) at 
that wild and unshackled freedom of thought which rejects all habit, 
all wisdom of former times, all restraiut of ancient usage and of local 
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attacLmeiit, and which judges upon each subject, whether of politic.s 
or morals, as it arises, by Hghts entirely its own, without rderence 
to recognised principle or established practice. We confess, whatever 
disgrace may attend such a confession, that we have not so far got 
the better of the influence of long habits and early education, not so 
far imbibed that spirit of liberal indifl'ercnce, of diffused and com¬ 
prehensive philanthropy, which distinguishes \he candid character 
of the present age, but that we have our feelings, our preferences, 
our affections, attending on particular places, manners, and institu¬ 
tions, and even on particular portions of the human race. It may 
be thought a narrow and illiberal distinction, but we avow ourselves 
to be partial to the COUNTRY in which we live, notwithstanding the 
daily panegyrics which we read and hear of the superior virtues and 
endowments of her rival and hostile neighbours. We are prejudiced 
in favour of her establishments, civil and religious, though without 
claiming for either that ideal perfection which modem philosophy 
professes to discover in the more luminous subjects that are arising 
on all sides of us. . . . If, as Philosopher Monge avers in his elo¬ 
quent and instructive address to the Directory, ‘ The Oovemment of 
Enyland and the French Bepublie cannot exist together,’ we do not 
hesitate in our choice, though well aware that in that choice wfe may 
be liable, in the opinion of many critics of the present day, to the 
imputation of a want of candour or of discernment. Admiiers of 
military heroism are dazzled by military successes, in common with 
other men. We are yet, even here, conscious of some qualification 
and distinction in our feelings. We acknowledge ourselves apt to 
look with more complacency on bravery or skill when displayed in 
tlie service of our country, than when we see them directed against 
its interests or its safety ; and however equal the claims to admira¬ 
tion in either case may be, we feel our hearts grow warmer at the 
recital of what has been achieved by Howe, by Jarvis, or by Dun¬ 
can, than at ‘ the glorious victory of Jemappes,’ or ‘ the immortal battle 
of the bridge of Lodi.’ In morals wc are equally old fashioned. We 
have yet to learn the modem refinement of referring, in all consider¬ 
ations upon human eom^ct, not to any settled and preconceived 
principles of right and wrong ; not to any general and fundamental 
mles which experience, and wisdom, and justice, and the common 
consent of mankind, have established ; but to the internal admoni¬ 
tion of every man’s judgment or conscience in his owa particnlax 
instance. . . . We have not yet persuaded ourselves to think it a 
safe or a sound doctrine that every man who can divest himself of a 
moral error in theory has a right to be with impunity and without 
disguise a scoundrel in practice. It is not in our creed that Atheism 
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is as good a faith as Christianity, provided it be professed with 
equal sincerity; ndr could we admit it as an excuse for murder 
that the murderer was in his own mind conscientiously persuaded 
that the murdered might, for many good reasons, be better out of 
the way. Of all these and the like principles—in one word, oi 
Jacobinism in all its shapes and all its degrees, political and moral, 
jaiblie and private, whether as it openly threatens the subversion of 
States, or gradually saps the foundations of domestic happiness, we 
are the avowed, determined, and irreconcilable enemiea” 

This elaborate irony may be new to the reader, who 
knows little probably about the Anti-Jacobin except the 
delightful mockery of its verses. It is curious to imagine 
that Englishmen could ever have been supposed to take 
the part of the national enemy in such a crisis: and 
whether the lively and brilliant writers of the Anti-JacoUn 
believed their own accusations, it is hard to tell; but 
politics were a passion in that age of overthrow, and Eng¬ 
land had begun to be excited by ideas of invasion, and the 
blood of the people was getting up. The newspapers of 
the time, moreover, were strong upon the Liberal side, and 
many active minds, and a great deal of literary force, 
seems to have been engaged in the formation of that great 
power of the daily journals, then a comparatively new 
institution, and taking advantage of every means possible, 
even of poetry, to secure its footing. The serious object 
of Canning’s paper was, according to the prospectus, not 
only to record events and deliver its opinion upon them, but 
especially to produce “ a contradiction and confutation of 
the falsehoods and misrepresentations concerning those 
events, their causes, and their conse'quences, which may be 
found in the papers devoted to the cause of sedition and 
IRRELIGION, to the pay and principles of France.” The 
confutation of these “ lies and misrepresentations ” occu¬ 
pies much the greater part of the Anti-Jacohin; but all 
this lias fallen, heavy as a stone, into the waters of 
oblivion. 
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That which has survived is of a more ethereal order. 
It so happened that Southey, always venturesome and 
rash in metres, had advised liimself unwarily to produce, 
among his weekly tale of verses for his newspaper, some 
curious experiments in classic measures. They were 
learned, but they were not happy, and it is to be su])- 
posed that either the evident imperfections of them, oi 
the humour of the imitation, scared him in future from 
this special byway of the poetic paths. Southey’s 
Sapphics were in no way political, but it is easy to see 
how irresistibly tempting they would bo to the malicious 
young statesman, more learned in Greek measures than 
Southey himself, and eagerly on the outlook for anything 
by which he could raise a laugh against his adversaries. 
It was not difficult to make them out to be an attemj)! 
to cause enmity between the rich and the poor, while 
the opportunity at once for fun and vengeance was not 
to be passed by. Southey’s verses are scarcely worth 
quoting. They began as follows;— 

“ Cold was the night wind : drifting fast the snows fell ; 

Wide were the downs, and shelterless and naked; 

When a poor wand’ror struggled on her journey 
Weary and way-sore.” 

Swiftly upon this unfortunate experiment followed 
the lightning stroke of satire. There are few poems 
better known than the “ Needy Knife-Grinderbut we 
believe the majority of readers are ignorant of the object 
of this masterly moclwry— 

FRIEND or HUMAN ITT. 

“ Needy Knife-grinder ! whither are you going t 
Rough is the road, your wheel is out of order— 

Bleak blows the bWt;—your hat has got a hole in’t, 

So have your breeches 1 
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'* Weary knif^grinder ! little think the proud ones, 

Who in their coaches roll along the tumpike- 
-road, what hard work ’tis crying all day, ‘ Knives and 
Scissors to grind 0 1’ 

“ Tell me, Knife-grinder, how came you to grind knives ? 
Did some rich man tyrannically use you ? 

Was it the squire ? or parson of the parish j 
Or the attorney 1 

“ Was it the squire, for killing of his game ? or 
Covetous parson, for his tithes distraining ? 

Or roguish lawyer, made you lose your little 
All in a lawsuit ? 

“ (Have you not read the ‘ Rights of Man,’ by Tom Paine I) 
Drops of compassion tremble on my eyelids, 

Ready to fall, ns soon as yon have told your 
Pitiful story.” 

KNIFE-GRINDER. 

“ Story ! God bless you ! I have none to tell, sir. 

Only last night a-drinking at the Cliequers, 

This poor old hat and breeches, as you see, were 
Torn in a scuffle. 

“ Constables came up for to take me into 
Custody ; they took me before the justice ; 

Justice Oldmixon put me in the parish- 
' -stocks for a vagrant 

“ I should lie glad to drink your Honour’s health in 
A pot of beer, if you wUl give me sixpence ; 

But for my part, I never love to meddle 
With politics, sir.” 

FRIEND OF HDMANITT. 

“ T give thee sixpence ! I will see thee damn’d first— 
Wretch ! whom no sense of wrongs can rouse to vengeance ; 
Sordid, unfeeling, reprobate, degraded, 

Spiritless outcast 1” 

Kiekt the knife-grinder, overtumt hia wheel, and exit in a 
tranapert of rqyubliean enthusiasm and universal philanthropy. 
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Equally clever, and full of ludicrous suggestions which 
have clung to the popular mind ever since, is the drama 
of the “ Eovers ” in which the new Teutonic inspiration 
which was beginning to move the world, the “ Bobbers ” 
of Schiller, the plays of Lessing, agd — a long way 
behind these—the dramas of Kotzebue—were satirised. 
The wonderful lyric in praise of “sweet Matilda Pot- 
tingen” is almost as well known as the “Knife-Grinder;” 
and the sudden resolution of the two ladies in the 
“EoversV’ meeting for the first time in their lives, to 
“ swear eternal friendship ” is quoted every day by many 
people who have no notion where it comes from. . These 
verses have kept the Anti-Jacdbin alive. The serious 
part of it lost all possibility of living when the Eevolu- 
tion scare passed away from the public mind, and Eng¬ 
land no longer feared her own harmless and deeply 
disappointed visionaries. ' 

Canning’s coadjutor in this work, as in the Eton 
journal, was John Hookham Frere, the son of a Suffolk 
family of long-established gentry, with ancestor's both 
learned and remai'kable, and all the advantages an Eng¬ 
lish gentleman with good connections, wealth, and reputa¬ 
tion could desire. He belonged to the highest class of 
social life, and lived among statesmen and diplomatists 
from the beginning of his days—a circumstance which, 
by some curious law of compensation, makes the record 
of his life far more commonplace than if he had been a 
jtoor lad on the roadside of existence, or a Blue-coat boy 
about the London stfeets. Perhaps, however, had they 
been born on the less exalted level, Hookham Frere 
would never have developed into anything higher than a 
witty citizen, or Canning been much greater than a 
brilliant Deputy or Common Council man. The live.s 
which are swallowed up in political movement, with 
nothing but scanty glimpses of society to make up for 
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their lack of human interest, are sadly flat in the re¬ 
counting. Frere* was so closely connected with his still 
more distinguished friend, that even the “ Knife-Grinder ” 
is presented indifferently in the collections of both their 
works, and nobodj now can tell which lines came from 
one pen and which from the other. His chief inde¬ 
pendent production was the satirical poem known as 
“ Whistlecraft,” in the lively and vigorous metre after¬ 
wards adopted and made popular by Byron in “Don 
Juan” and “Beppo,” for which, indeed, Byron owned 
some obligation to Frere, though he afterwards preferred 
to describe himself as taking his inspiration from the 
Italian of Pulci. Frere, no doubt, found his model 
there; and his poem in many parts reads like the livelier 
and lighter portions of “ Don Juan.” Another piece of 
work for which his reputation is still high among 
scholars is his translation of the “ Birds ” and “ Achar- 
nians ” of Aristophanes, one of the few translations which 
are said to render the spirit and life of the original. He 
was tlie holder of various diplomatic offices, and lived at 
Malta during the later part of his life, the friend of all 
distinguished persons whom Providence wafted that way. 

Canning’s fame is too great, and his historical position 
too' imi)ortant, to permit him to linger here, in the stiller 
regions of the literary world. The sudden smiling on¬ 
slaught of the young statesman, fresh from the academical 
career which he had passed ■ tlirough so brilliantly, and 
still new to the larger sphere that had received him so 
early, is as interesting as it is darifl^ and effective. We 
feel like spectators in a crowd when an unforeseen acci¬ 
dent happens, and the throng closes round to see what 
tile wonder is. It is as if in an ordinary game some 
agile young prince should spring in and take the bat for 
an innings, and send the ball high over everybody’s head 
in a long-celebrated liit, hereafter to be talked of among 
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the traditions of the gods. Such was Canning’s appear¬ 
ance in our world of letters. It was tfio best of jokes, 
the most delightful, ready, and telling stroke which a 
chance combatant ever made. But he had no time to 
linger upon it or repeat it, which was all the better for 
its fame. 

A few years after the short-lived Anti-Jacobin, wliich 
lasted only about six mouths, had run its little course in 
London, the first great periodical organ of criticism had 
its beginning in the North. In the operting years of the 
centtiry, a group of lively and able young men, with 
superabundant talent and spirit, and not half enough to 
do, had gathered together in a cheerful little society in 
Edinburgh. They were chiefly young lawyers, with some 
young “ foreigners ”—so described by Lord Cockburn— 
Englishmen whose presence in the Scotch cajutal was 
more remarkable, though, at the same time, in this 
particular way more usual than at the present time: for 
we do not think it at all a conunon thing now-a-days that 
scions of English aristocracy should be found pursuing 
their studies in a Scotch university. The young advo¬ 
cates were all of liberal opinions, and consequently out 
of favour in the courts. They were shut out from hopes 
of advancement, from all the Sheriffships and official 
posts which kept the Scotch bar in vigour. Lord 
Cockburn, their historian, points out that this exclusion 
was not without its compensating privilege. “ It. gave 
them leisure,” he says, which, unfortunately, is an advan¬ 
tage possessed by yofftig barristers everywhere, without, 
we fear, very much good resulting either to themselves 
or any one else. “Being all branded with the same 
mark, and put under the same ban, they were separated 
into a set of their own, within which there was mirth and 
friendship, study and hope, ambitions and visions. There 
was a particular place at the north end of the Outer 
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House which was the known haunt of these doomed 
youths; and there did they lounge, session after session, 
and year after year, employed sufficiently now and then 
by a friendly agent to show what was in them; but 
never enough to make them feel that they were engaged 
in a fair professional competition; reconciled, however, 
to their fate, and not at all depressed by their bad 
character.” Among these young Scots were two English¬ 
men, one (Lord Webb Seymour) a spectator rather than 
a member of thd band, the other, one of the most lively 
and energetic of the group, a young clergyman, full of 
wit, which often verged upon the profane, and never at 
a loss for a happy gibe or humorous mystification. He 
it was who described the brotherhood as “ cultivating 
literature on a little oatmeal,” a witty rendering of a 
weU-known description. They were none of them rich, 
but they were all young, and held in constant activity 
by the lively fire which burned in their bosoms of 
opposition to all the old-world authorities who kept them 
down, but over whom they were bora to triumph. 
After the day of weary attendance upon fortune, pacing 
up and down that historical pavement of the Parliament 
House, they met round the supper-table they loved, in 
soine high story of an Edinburgh house, where, near the 
skies, they could look out on one side over the Firth, or 
on the other, watch the magical lights upon the crest of 
the old town, and Arthur’s Seat in shadowy grandeur’ 
behind. It was not possible that so much vigour and 
vitality should remain without sonfe kind of utterance. 

Edinburgh was five or six times as far from London 
in those days as it is now, and though independent in 
opinion, was sadly wanting in opportunities of giving that 
opinion expression. Two or three trifling newspapers 
and an insignificant magazine were all the means of utter¬ 
ance possessed by a highly intellectual society, and a 
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school of learning and science sufficiently distinguished 
to call students to it from the most unlikely regions. 
Nothing could be more natural than that these vigorous 
and able young men, to whom, in their own profession, 
employment was so scanty, should have ^umed to literature 
as the readiest expedient by which they could find footing 
in life, and say tlieir say upon matters which were to 
them of the profoundest interest. To all appearance 
literature, as a task to live by, had not occurred to them 
at the outset; but they chafed at their inaction and to 
feel how little power they had of influencing the world. 
One stormy spring night the brotherhood was assembled 
in Jeffrey’s little house in Buccleuch Place, on what 
Sydney Smith describes, with his usual amusing exagger¬ 
ation, as “ the eighth or ninth story,” when the smoulder¬ 
ing projects came to a final head. “ I proposed that wc 
should set up a Eeview,” says Sydney Smith; “ this was 
acceded to with acclamation.” They talked it over 
seriously, yet with much of the malicious delight of a 
band of schoolboys planning a mystification. The wind 
wa.s high among the roofs in that home of the winds, and 
as they listened to it, shaking the doors and windows, 
there was much “ merriment at the greater storm they 
were about to raise.” None of them were old enough to 
be indifferent to this. The delight of rousing all the 
echoes, of aiming here and there a blow that would make 
their adversaries tingle, was warm in their minds. Francis 
Jeffrey, who was the future head of the band, "the 
Arch-critic ” as he wiis called by some of his friends,— 
Judge Jeffrey, as his victims entitled him in rueful refer¬ 
ence to a still more reckless slayer,—was a vivacious, 
brilliant, and indomitable spirit, lodged in one of the 
most insignificant of bodily forms. He had already 
begun to write before this momentous resolution was 
taken, and was, we think, the only one among them of 
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any literary experience. By his side was Henry Brougham, 
a lank and sinewy Borderer, with the protuberant nose of 
genius, and an ambition which was boundless, the future 
Lord Chancellor of England, one of the most restless, 
busy, and important figures of his time; and Sydney 
Smith, a very unclerical clergyman, yet withal no bad 
representative of the easy-going English parson of the 
time, with an honest idea of duty, but no particular 
delicacy about his profession or devotion to it. These 
were the three most fully identified with the work. 
Many others apjiear and disappear across the scene, the 
gentle Horner, Grahame of the “Sabbath,” a mild and 
tender soul, much more clerical than his fellow priest. 
Allen, afterwards the medical officer and ministrant of all 
the social wits at Holland House, and many more: but 
these three appear always in the front of the group; 
Jellrey, rapid and eager, flying on ahead, throwing his 
spear here and there out of frolic if for nothing else; 
Brougham bringing down the whole strength of his arm 
with a more determined meaning; and Sydney Smith 
sniiling over his victims, as he played with them, and 
gently probed them with his pen. He was the editor, in 
some sort, of the new Eeview, at least of the first number 
—^and is said to have written scores of the articles in this 
first number with his own hand. It must be added, 
however, that these articles were very different, in point 
of length, from those afterwards adopted. There were 
twenty-three in the first number, some of them not more 
than brief critical notices. 

This new organ of literary life made its first appear¬ 
ance in October 1802. It was the beginning of the great 
and popular school of periodical writing. It brought 
after it the first important modem magazine, that of 
Blackwood, and all that since have followed in theii 
train. 
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“ The effect (says Lord Cockbnm) was electrijal. It is imjjossible 
for those who did not live at the time and in the heart of the scene 
to feel, or almost to understand, the impression made by the new 
luminary, or the anxiety with which its motions were observfd. It 
was an entire and instant change of everything that the public had 
been used to in that sort of composition. . . • The learning of the 
new journal, its talent, its spirit, its writing, and its independence, 
were all new j and the surprise was increased by a work so full ol 
public life springing up suddenly in a remote part of the kingdom. 
. . . Many thoughtful men, indifferent of party, but anxious for the 
progress of the human mind, and alarmed lest war and politiail 
confusion should restore a new course of dark ages, were cheered by 
the unexpected appearance of what seemed likely to prove a great 
depository for the contributions of able men to the cause of philo¬ 
sophy. . . . The splendid career of the journal as it was actually 
seen was not anticipated either by its authors or by its most ardent 
admirers, none of whom could foresee its long endurance, or the 
extent to which the mighty improvements that have reformed our 
opinions and institutions, and enabled us to engraft the wisdom 
of experience on the maintainable antiquities of our system, were 
to depend on this single publication. They only saw the present 
establishment of a vigour of the highest order for the able and fear¬ 
less discussion of eveiy matter worthy of being inquired into ; but 
(hey could not yet discern the consequences.” 

Mrs. Fletcher, whose reminiscences of Edinburglt life 
liave been published within the last few years, and give 
a pleasant aid to our comprehension of the period, adds a 
pretty anecdote which shows the first effect of the publi¬ 
cation and the feeling excited by it She was the wife 
of an excellent and able man, one of the despised Wliig 
party, whose character and talents had, however, pushed 
him forward, out of JJie cold shade, into a considerable 
practice at the bar, and whose powers of discrimination 
rose in this case to absolute divination, i.e. the luckiest of 
guesses. 

“ The authorship of the different articles was discussed at every 
dinner-table, and I recollect an occurrence at one house which murt 
have belonged to this year. Mr. Fletcher, though not himself given 
to sdentiiic inquiry or interests, had been so much struck with the 
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logical and general ability displayed in an article of the young 
Review on Professor Black’s chemistry, that in the midst of a few 
guests, of whoiii Henry Brougham was one, he expressed an opinion 
(while in utter ignorance as to the authorship) to the effect that the 
man who wrote that article might do or he anything he pleased. 
Mr. Brougham, who,, was seated near me at the table, stretched 
eagerly forward and said : ‘ What, Mr. Fletcher, be anything ? May 
he be Lord Chancellor?’ On which my husband repeated his 
words with emphasis, ‘ Yes, Lord Chancier or anything he de- 


The ])iiblication which produced so much excitement, 
and which we have all hceii taught to look back to not 
only as one of the most brilliant beginnings of literature, 
but as the most scathing and severe of literary censors, 
will scarcely carry out its reputation to the reader who 
casts his eyes upon it, looking backward now over nearly 
eighty years of periodical literature. The review of 
Thalaba, which was the first of the many attacks made 
upon the new school of poets, does not strike us with any 
feeling either of undue severity or brilliant malice. Though 
.leffrey opposed the supposed Lake poets strenuously and 
wdtii all his might, he does not rush at them with the 
war-cry of polemical rage, or the glitter of mingled fun 
and -vyrath in his eyes, which is the true inspiration of a 
“ slashing article.” The Saiurday Beview, at its institu¬ 
tion, could in this respect have taught many lessons to 
those critics of the early century whose victims groaned 
so loudly, and who flattered themselves on such a trenchant 
use of the knife. The most striking particular in the 
siTecial criticism to which we have referred is its respect¬ 
ful devotion to the old models. Jeffrey and all his 
brotherhood were actually suffering for their liberal 
opinions: the ignorant were prejudiced against them, 
and even the sensible influenced by an idea that their 
politics were such as to afford an opening for similar 
excesses to those of France. That their sympathies were 
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all with the revolutionary party, nobody would have 
doubted. Mrs. Fletcher, whom we have just quoted, 
whose husband, thougli an older man, was of laecisely 
the same class and party, was suspected on her lii-st 
coming to Edinburgh of having in her possession a small 
guillotine with which she cut off the heads of the fowls 
jirepared for dinner, and experimented on rats and mice 
in preparation for the time when “French principles” 
should have got the upper hand. “ This popular belief 
reached” (says her daughter) “our father’s amazed and 
amused ears by the question ashed him in sad earnest by 
a kindly old Highland clergyman, whether it was pos.sible 
that a lady he so much respected could be so ‘ awfully 
)nisled’?” These were the i)rinci])les with which our 
young writers were also credited—but though the whole 
excited, half tremxilous, half delighted society, looking for 
something bad enough and violent enough to thrill them 
through and through, did somehow manage to secure the 
thing they looked for, it is amazing to see how little pro¬ 
duced it. So far as literature was concerned, this dashing, 
daring band, making its raid like a Scotch Lshmael upon 
all established authorities, was on every point of literary 
tradition as steady as the Anti-Jacolin itself, and not 
more liberal. '• Poetry has this much in common with 
religion,” says Jeffrey, “ that its standards were fixed long 
ago by certain inspired writers, whose authoiity it is no 
longer lawful to call in question.” It would have beesu 
very much in consonance with the supposed principles of 
the writer if this beginning had led to a daring renuncia¬ 
tion of any such allegiance to the past: but nothing of 
the kind follows. It is well known that the most liberal 
politics by no means involve liberality in religious 
questions; but in matters of literature, tlie mere exist¬ 
ence of a new school of poetry professing to have “ broken 
loose from the bondage of antient authority and reasserted 
VOL. II. E 
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the independence of genius” would, one might have 
thought, have secured the sympathy of yoimg men whose 
determination was to “break the bondage of antient 
authority ” in matters of government, and to “ reassert the 
independence ” of all the faculties and opinions. But it 
was not so. Tlie chief charge brought by the revolutionary 
lieview against the new school of poetry is this: that it 
is “ a system that would teach us to undervalue that 
vigilance and labour which sustained the loftiness of 
Milton, and gave energy and direction to the pointed and 
fine propriety of Bope.” 

We cannot, indeed, find in the first Eoview any trace 
either of extreme opinion, or of that audacious force of 
expression which so often distinguishes the youthful writer. 
The criticisms are more judicious than brilliant. In the 
first half-dozen numbers there are scarcely as many articles 
marked by any special severity. The three writers who 
suffer most are all poets, but the verdict in each case has 
been confirmed more or less by posterity. Charles Lamb’s 
tragedy of “John Woodvil” was condemned alike by 
friends and foes. Coleridge, whose friendship for the 
author gives the reviewer occasion for a fling of special 
sharpness at the end of his paper, was as little pleased 
with it as Jeffrey could be, and earnestly opposed its 
publication; and nobody now remembers or cares to re¬ 
member that our delightful Elia, most lovable and tender 
of his contemporaries, once attempted to put on the 
“learned sock.” Joanna Baillie’s tragedies, which were 
likewise demolished with great fervour, have secured much 
respect for their author, but have sunk into practical 
oblivion, leaving her with a name which no one contests, 
because nobody is acquainted with the foundation for it. 
Moore’s translation of “ Anacreon,” which was the third 
book assailed, is one in defence of which few now would 
care to take up tlie critic’s glove. The strictures are 
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severe in these cases, but not cruel, and it is difficult to 
understand upon what the bitter resentment of so many 
of the lettered class was founded. Another surprising 
particular which strikes the reader is the numerous criti¬ 
cisms of French books in these early nujnbers, and the ex¬ 
tremely judicious and moderate way in which the questions 
of recent French history are treated. Though the fever 
was scarcely subsiding in the veins of the public, which 
had swept through everybody’s pulses so short a time 
before, it is with the most perfect reasonableness and 
composure that Jeffrey treated the great question of the 
origin of revolution in France in the very beginning of the 
new periodical It would scarcely be possible to take up 
the subject more soberly in the present day 

Nevertheless, whether it was that the sudden plunge 
of the little brotherhood of the North into this sup¬ 
posed crusade of criticism affected tlie imagination' of 
the public, or that a certain amount of alarm and amuse¬ 
ment was called forth by tliis sudden lifting up of a 
standard in so unexpected a quarter, there can be no doubt 
of the real effect produced. The latter argument, no 
doubt, told for something. A local reputation is a won¬ 
derful support to every new beginner, and though the 
influential circles in Edinburgh did not agree with or ap¬ 
prove the "Whig band, they still showed a national pride in 
the new undertaking, which was the most popular as well 
as by far the most ambitious literary undertaking in exist¬ 
ence. The establishment of a High Court of Judicatme 
in Edinburgh, before -^lich all English writers should be 
capable of being arraigned, was a matter of pleasure and 
self-satisfaction to the most Tory judge on the bench, as 
well as to the fiery young politicians who conducted the 
enterprise. The fact of being the smaller and poorer in 
a copartnership, the least considerable member of a union, 
lias almost invariably this effect; and it has been emi- 
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nently the case in Scotland that the pleasure of rivalling 
(»r even, as she h& hoped, surpassing, her stronger partner, 
lias always elated her, whether the success was achieved 
in the way most congenial to her traditions or not. And 
it is scarcely possible to avoid remarking the natural 
converse of this feeling in the sentiment of the writers 
.'issailed, whose proverbial objection to criticism was em¬ 
bittered by the unexpected quarter from which it came, 
and who looked upon their assailants on the other side of 
the Tweed with an annoyed and jealous dislike, and some¬ 
thing of that angiy surprise with which the sudden on¬ 
slaught, and what is more, victory, of a stripling, of whom 
nobody was afraid, might be regarded by his seniors and 
superiois. 

Of these sulky and alarmed spectators Southey is the 
best spokesman. “ The Udinhurgh Itcvicw will not keep 
its ground,” he says. “ It consists of pamphlets instead 
of critical accounts.” “ Of Judge Jeffrey, of the JEdin- 
burgh licview, I must ever think and speak as of a bad 
politician, a worse moralist, and a critic in matters of taste 
eiiually incompetent and unjust.” In another place, the 
most courteous and amiable of poets speaks of “ a Scotch 
scoundrel calculating how to make the most per sheet 
with the least amount of labour.” When he visited 
Edinburgh in 1805, his verdict both upon his special 
critic and the society in general was of the most con¬ 
temptuous kind, though always with a snarl of alarmed 
rage in it. “ Scotch society disapywinted me,” he says, 

“ as it must do a man who loves conversation instead of 
discussion. Of the three faculties of the mind, they seem 
exclusively to prefer judgment. They have nothing to 
teach and a great deal more to learn than I should care 
to be at the trouble of instructing them in.” Jeffrey had 
written a review of Southey’s last poem, “ Madoc,” at the 
period of this visit, but the article had not been published 
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He had the courtesy and fine feeling on being invited to 
meet Southey to seud it to him, that the poet might judge 
whether he would consent to make his acquaintance. 
“ He is too much a man of the world, I believe, in spite 
of his poesy,” says Jeffrey, “ to decliije seeing me after 
this, whatever he may think of the critic.” Southey’s 
report of the meeting is neither so dignified, nor does it 
make any return of generosity for this manly frankness. 
“ I met him in good humour, being, by God’s blessing, of 
a happy temper,” Southey writes. “ Having seen him, it 
would be impossible to be angry at anything so diminutive. 
We tallied upon the question of taste, on which we were 
at issue. He is a mere child on that subject. I never 
met with a man whom it was so easy to checkmate.” 
The uneasy superiority of this deliverance is one of those 
pettinesses which it grieves us to see a good man give way 
to. Wordsworth’s tone, in speaking on the same subject, 
has the addition of his usual solemnity. “ The writers in 
these publications,” he says, ” while they prosecute their 
inglorious employment, cannot be supposed to bo in a stat(! 
of mind very favourable for being affected by the finer 
influences of a thing so pure as genuine poetry; and as to 
this instance . . . though I have not seen it, I doubt not 
but that it is a splenetic effusion of the conductor of that 
lieview, who has taken a perpetual retainer from his own 
incapacity to plead against my claims to public approba¬ 
tion.” Perhaps it is because we are more used to criti¬ 
cism now-a-days, but we should not think it eitlier dignified 
or decorous, whatever**our private sentiments might be, to 
speak of our literary judges in this way. The complaint 
is still more out of place when the poet, like Wordsworth, 
professes to appeal not to the general reader, but to those 
specially qualified to understand. “ I hope,” he says of 
the ‘ White Doe,” “ that it will be acceptable to the in¬ 
telligent, /or whom alone, it was written." 'I’o 8i)cak of 
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the “inglorious occupation” of reviewing, the trade by 
which Southey got his bread, as incapacitating men for 
“ the higher influences of poetry,” was singularly unfortu¬ 
nate. 

But though the Edinburgh Review shows to us, looking 
back upon it, no character of special truculence, nothiug 
worse than we find and support with equanimity in much 
less important publications now-a-days, yet it raised such 
commotions as no other critical journal has ever raised, 
and held such a place during its early years as has never 
been paralleled. A man might well be proud, whose foot, 
as it touched the ground, exploded such a brilliant and 
iurious firework as the English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, 
to which we must refer farther on. The touch of spiteful 
and contemptuous rage, in that the reviewers were Scotch, 
is one of the most curious signs of the tenacity of national 
sentiment. We are by no means sure that it is not in 
existence still. 

On the other hand, the adraiiation of the Edinburgh 
circles was boundless. Mrs. Grant of Laggan, one of the 
most agreeable of social chroniclers, and herself a writer 
of some reputation, speaks of her “ Arch-critic ” with an 
enthusiasm at which probably he would have been the 
first to laugh. She neither approved the politics nor the 
metaphysics of the new periodical, but wishes that Jeffrey’s 
“ precious little essays” might be separated from the mass 
and bound up together. “Was there ever such a creature 
as Jeffrey ?” she adds; “ his fertility of mind, and the 
ease and felicity with which he' clothes original and 
powerful thoughts in terms the most graceful and express¬ 
ive, never appeared more than in his last criticism on 
that splendid writer. Lord Byron.” Here we touch upon 
another chapter in the great and varied tale: but before 
Byron’s day of vengeance Jeffrey had all but fought a 
duel with Moore, in consequence of an adverse article. 
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It is almost impossible to refrain from a laugh at the idea 
of a poet and his critic thus meeting " upon the field of 
honourand the tendency is, we fear, exi^gerated by a 
recollection quite unworthy historical gravity, of the very 
small size of both the would-be combatants. 

Jeffrey soon settled into the permanent editor of the 
Emm), and its representative in every way. His col¬ 
leagues nearly all dispersed within a few years, and though 
they continued to contribute from a distance, his was 
always the leading and shaping influence, the centre of its 
activity and reputation. Though he had a great power 
of wounding, and used it boldly, it cannot be said of 
Jeffrey that he was in any respect an ungenerous critic. 
Even in his unsparing condemnation of the “ Lake School,” 
and the curious literary conservatism which he united to 
his Liberal politics, he did a certain justice to the very 
objects of his castigation, finding beauty in " Thalaba,” 
and power in the “ Excursion,” even though he proclaimed 
of the latter that “ This will never do.” He was wrong 
sometimes, no doubt, like other men; but while Southey 
was right in his exclamation, “Crush the ‘Excursion!’- 
he might as well think of crushing Skiddaw,” he was 
absurdly wrong in his estimate of Jeffrey’s character, as 
was Wordsworth, when he said that in such an “ inglorious 
occupation ” no susceptibility to pure poetry was to be 
looked for. They were too near each other to be able to 
perceive each other’s proportions and weigh their respect¬ 
ive powers. 

We cannot refrairT from referring here to the sketch 
of Jeffrey published in the Beminisee-nces of Thomas 
Carlyle, which have been given to the world since the 
greater part of this chapter was written. It is, we think, 
the most real and characteristic portrait in that painful 
book, and in many points touched with masterly lightne.ss 
and tnith. Gloomily meditating on his own as yet unre- 
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vealed career, arid wondering whether fate was ever to 
bring him to anything better than the chaos of perturbed 
genius and doubt and care, in which he was dwelling, 
Carlyle found a sort of opening into daylight and cheer¬ 
fulness in liis first encounter with the great critic. Going 
to his house witli an introduction from one of the friends 
whom he had made in London, Barry Cornwall (so called), 
the poet, the big Annandale man with his shaggy locks 
and gleaming eyes, as ready to take offence as any 
man in Britain, found himself suddenly charmed and 
soothed by the genuineness, warmth, and friendliness witli 
which ho was received. 

“ Five pair of candles were cheerfully burning, in the light ul 
which sat my famous little gentleman : laid aside his work, cheer¬ 
fully invited me to sit, and began talking in a perfectly human 
manner. Our dialogue was perfectly human and successful: lasted 
for perhaps twenty minutes (for I could not consume a great man’s 
time); turned upon the usual topics—what I was doing, what I had 
published, ‘ German Romance’ translations my last thing, to which, 

I remember, lie said kindly, ‘ We must give you a lift; ’ an offer 
which, in some, complimentary way, I managed to his satisfaction 
to decline. My feeling with him was that of unembarrassment: a 
reasonable, veracious little man, I could perceive, with whom any 
truth one felt good to utter would have a feir chance.” 

This interview was followed by the appearance in the 
very neKt Jidinhurgh Meview of “ A little paper on Jean 
Paul,” which was Carlyle’s real introduction to the lists 
of literature, and showed such ready insight and prompt 
action on the part of the critic as might atone for many 
of his literary sins. “Jeffrey wus by no means the 
supreme in criticism, or in anything else: but it is certain 
there has no critic appeared among us since who was 
worth naming beside him," adds the same incorruptible 
and never too gentle witness. “ He was not deep enbugh, 
pious or reverent enough to have been great in literature: 
but he was a man intrinsically of veracity: said nothing 
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without meaning it to some considerable degree; had the 
quickest perceptions; excellent practical discernment of 
what lay before him.” Tlie following little picture, cut 
as with a diamond, of his person and appearance cannot 
but light up any page on which it is qxvoted:— 

“I honestly admired him ; . . . was always glad to notice him 
when I strolled into the courts, and eagerly enough stept up to hem 
him if I found him pleading: a delicate, attractive, dainty, little 
figure, as he merely walked about, much more if he were speaking: 
uncommonly bright black eyes, instinct with vivacity, intelligence, 
and kindly Are: roundish brow, delicate oval face, full of rapid 
expression ; Agure light, nimble, though so small. He had his 
gown, almost never any wig, wore his black hair closely cropt. I 
have seen the back part of it suddenly jerk out in some of the rapid 
expressions of his face, and knew, even if behind him, that his brow 
was then puckered, and his eyes looking archly, half contemptuously 
out in conformity to some conclusive little cut his tongue was 
giving. His voice, clear, harmonious, and sonorous, had something 
of metallic in it, something almost plangent: never rose intp alt, 
into any dissonance or shrillness, nor canied much the character ol 
humour, though a Ane feeling of the ludicrous always dwelt in him 
—as you could notice best when he got into Scotch dialect, and 
gave yon, with admirable tnith of mimicry, old Edinburgh incidents 
and experiences of his.” 

Long years after this, if the writer may be permitted 
a personal note, when she had put forth into the world, 
in all the inexperience of extreme youth, a modest little 
novel, ^1^ great critic and prince in literatui'e took the 
treiltne to write to the unknown novice, of whoso very 
name he was ignorant, a letter fuU of the most delicate 
criticism and fatherly commendation. This was only a 
few weeks before his death, and the hand was already 
tremulous with weakness which bade the new-comer 
welcome. 

Such was the man of whom it must be allowed that 
he created a new power in literature, howsoever we may 
rate for good or evil his exercise of it. A curious volume 
lately published, containing the correspondence of Mr. 
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Macvey Napier,^ has thrown a strange and amusing light 
upon the art of editing, as employed upon this same 
Edinburgh Eeview in its later stages. Amusing, how¬ 
ever, as it may be to the reader, it must have had a very 
different effect jupon the harassed and anxious head 
of the band, with so many different minds to keep in 
harmony. All this Jeffrey bore "lightly as a flower,” 
with unfailing vivacity, and that readiness to throw hi m- 
self into the middle of the fray, and make up aU defici¬ 
encies, which is so essential to the leaders of periodical 
literature. And it must be remembered that the enter¬ 
prise was new, in every sense of the word, an experiment 
in "the trade” as well as in letters. The group of 
friends met, with a certain secrecy, “ in a dingy room off 
Willison’s printing-office, in Craig’s Close,” to read over 
the proofs of their articles, with mutual criticism, and* no 
doubt a great deal of that mutual admiration which keeps 
such groups together. " Smith was by far the most timid 
of the confederacy, and believed that unless our incognito 
was strictly maintained, we could not go on a day. And 
this was his object in making us hold our dark divans at 
Willison’s office, to which he insisted on our repairing 
singly, and by back approaches or by different lanes! ” 
This was a remnant of the old belief in the genns irritdbUe, 
the old canons of revenge for .criticism, which the 
Edinburgh was the instrument of finally destroying, by 
making criticism an institution in the literary world: but 
it is curious to identify so outspoken, and apparently 
fearless a nature as that of Sydney Smith, an Tl nglish ma n 
par excellence, as the originator of these mysterious pre¬ 
cautions. Tlius obstinate anonymity, also, made it difficult 
for all but tlie inner circle to discover who was the author 
of a more than usually brilliant and telling article, and 
thus was supposed to add to the interest of the public. 
The principle lingers still in some regions, and specially 
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in the only great literary organ which still has its head¬ 
quarters in Edinburgh. In our own days, a different 
canon has begun to be supreme; but we cannot help 
reverting with approval to the earlier idea It is true 
that in the chief circles of literature th#re is never any 
great uncertainty as to whose is the hand that administers 
chastisement, but we believe that criticism is always most 
free, both for praise or blame, when it is anonymous, and 
that the verdict of an important publication, whether it 
be review as in those days, or newspaper as in our own, 
is more telling as well as more dignified than that of an 
individual, whose opinion, in nine cases out of ten, becomes 
of inferior importance to us the moment we are acquainted 
with his name. 

But it is very curious and amusing to call up before 
us this scene, so oddly at variance with all the aims and 
objects of the innocent conspiracy, yet so entirely in 
keeping with external circumstances. We might searcli 
all Europe through, without finding so fit a background 
for the meeting of a band of secret plotters. The dark 
and stately street, dimly lighted with the picturesque 
twinkle of smoky lamps; a blue lane of wintry sky above, 
broken by all the lofty gables and turrets half as high as 
heaven ; and far down below, amid all the confused crowd 
of life, now and then a furtive figure, little Jeffrey, light 
and rapid, skimming along the pavement, young Brougham 
with lanky limbs and nose in the air, and Smith, plump 
and pleasant, he of all the rest the least congenial to the 
scene. To see them oive and disappear into the dark 
entry “ by different approaches,” though perhaps they had 
strolled out of the Parliament House arm in arm ten 
minutes before, must have been as odd a sight as any 
that curious age presented. The other scene in which the 
new editor appeared about the same time, the drill-meet¬ 
ings of the Edinburgh volunteer bands, labouring enthu- 
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siastioaJly by the smoky lamplight after the work of the 
day was over at their manual exercise, with this same 
little Jeffrey among the most awkward of the awkward 
squad—is not more ludicrously unlike the entire tendency 
of his life and. work. When the conspirators of the 
Review arrived at “ the dingy room ” in which their per¬ 
nicious plots were to he discussed, a remnant of boyish 
frolic and amusement in the masquerading tempered tlieir 
sense of its absurdity; but, indeed, to behold the high- 
coloured resentments, and to hear the pathetic complaints, 
of the literary classes generally, out of Edinburgh, it 
would be natuml to imagine that this group of young 
men, in their official wliite ties, were really executioners 
of the most bloody and unscrupulous kind. 

There was, however, something more than a romance 
of literature in the new undertaking. “The three first 
numbers were given to the publisher,” says Lord Jeffrey, 
“ ho taking the risk and defraying the charges.” “ For 
the first two or three numbers,” Lord Cockbum adds, 
“ they had an idea that such a work could be carried on 
without remunerating the writers at all. It was to be 
all gentlemen and no pay.” This, however, was soon 
perceived to be an impossible notion, since the work of 
the Jleview inevitably took up more of the time of the 
contributors than they could afford, after the first out¬ 
burst of zeal and excitement, to give. The principle of 
the new publication had been to keep it “quite inde¬ 
pendent of the booksellers,” a literary, and not a “ trade " 
undci'taking; and hitherto no pul)lisher had been found 
with a sufficiently elevated idea of literature, or sense of 
the transformations going on in it, to make such an 
attempt practicable. Now, however, as usually happens 
at a great crisis, a man was found to answer the require¬ 
ments of the tima “Mr. Constable,” says Lord Cock- 
bum, “though unfortunate in the end, was the most 
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spirited bookseller that had ever appeared in Scotland. 
. . . Till he appeared, our publishing trade was at nearly 
the lowest ebb, partly because there was neither popu¬ 
lation nor independence to produce, or to require, a 
vigorous publisher. ... He rushed out and took posses¬ 
sion of the open field, as if he had been‘aware from the 
first of the existence of the latent spirits which a skilful 
conjuror might call from the depths of the population to 
the exercise of literature.” When the first few numbers 
of the Review had been published, with a success which, 
no doubt, had much influence in opening the eyes of this 
intelligent bookseller to the advantages of making such a 
profitable undertaking permanent, he consulted Sydney 
Smith as to the terms on which that could bo secured. 
Smith’s advice, that ten guineas a sheet should be paid 
to the contributors, and two hundred a year to the 
editor, seems to us a very moderate estimate. But these 
terms were pronounced by Mr. Longman, who shared the 
risk, to be “ without precedent.” The difference between 
literary remuneration such as this, and the present rate, 
is, we may believe with gratitude, in no small degree the 
work of the Rdinhurgh Review and the standard it 
established. 

The position of editor was offered to Jeffrey, evidently 
the person best qualified for its duties. Sydney Smith 
had taken a sort of responsibility for the first number, 
and the others had apparently edited themselves in the 
conspirators’ chamber in Craig’s Close, where, no doubt, by 
this time Jeffrey’s alert<and vivacious intellect had already 
shown its harmonising power. But it is curious to see 
how he balances the question whether he ought or ought 
not to accept the appointment with a fear of doing some¬ 
thing beneath his dignity by accepting pay for his 
literary services, which is very bewildering. "I will 
confess,” he says, writing to Homer in London, “ that T 
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am disposed to' accept it. ... £300 is a monstrous 
l)ril)e to a mart in my position. ... It will be long 
before I make £300 more than I do now by my pro¬ 
fession, and by far the greater part of the employment I 
have will remain with me, 1 know, in spite of anything 
of this sort. . . . But what influences me the most is 
that I engaged in it at firat gratuitously along with a set 
of men whose character and situation in life must com¬ 
mand the respect of the multitude, and that I hope to go 
on with it as a matter of emolument along with the 
same associates. All the members will talce their ton 
guineas, I find, and under the sanction of that example I 
think I may take my editor’s salary also, without being 
8upi)osed to have suffered any degradation. ... I would 
undoubtedly prefer making the same sum by my profes¬ 
sion, but I really want the money, and think that I may 
take it in this way without compromising either my 
honour or my future interest. Tell me fairly what you 
think of it.” These scruples strike us as extraordinarily 
unlikely to affect any man, even of the most susceptible 
delicacy, now-a-days. The letter ends, however, with an 
entreaty to Homer, who was evidently very remiss about 
his own contributions, and kept the authorities of the 
new Bfiview in constant trouble, to “enquire and look 
about among the literary men and professed writers of 
the metropolis, and send us down a list of a few that you 
think worth ten guineas a sheet, and that will work con¬ 
scientiously for the money.” Thus, though there were 
still hesitations as to putting off tine gentleman amateur, 
and executing literary work for money, the position 
seems to have gradually settled itself. We may add, 
before leaving this important literary incident, Jeffrey’s 
own list of contributors, furnished to his brother in 
America:— 
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“ I do not think you know any of my associates. There is the 
sage Horner, however, whom you have seen, anih who has gone to 
the English bai‘ with the resolution of being Lord Chancellor; 
Brougham, a great mathematician, who has just published a book 
upon the Colonial Policy of Europe, which all you Americans 
should read ; Rev. Sydney Smith and P. Elmsley, two learned 
Oxonian priests, full of jokes and erudition ; my excellent little 
Sanskrit Hamilton; Thomas Tliomson and John Murray, two 
ingenious advocates; and some dozen of occasional contributors, 
among whom the most illustrious, I think, are young AVatt of 
Bmniiighum, and Davy of the Royal Institution. We sell 2600 
copies already, and hope to do double in six months, if we are 
puffed enough.” 

Among these contributors appeared also, and so early 
as the fifth number, a lame young advocate, on the 
sunnier side of the Parliament House and political 
favour, already Sheriff-Depute of Selkirkshire, and the 
author of some collections and translations of poetry— 
decidedly one of the rising men of his day, though in no 
greater or more perceptible degree than many of the 
others round him—to wit, Walter Scott, of whom in 
another place there is a great deal more to be said. His 
first contribution was a review of Southey's translation of 
“ Amadis of Gaul,” a subject most congenial to a mind so 
eagerly bent upon rediscovering the forgotten glories of 
the past, and to which mediaeval romance was the 
dearest of all studies. His contributions were but few, 
and his support was withdrawn when his own party 
established its separate organ some time after. But he 
seems always to have maintained kind relations with his 
fellow townsmen and schoolfellows. He was engaged at 
the time in collecting materials for his Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border, the first work (with the exception of 
several translations from the German) in which he Imd 
appeared before the public. It was received with much 
commendation by Jeffrey in the second number of the 
Review. 
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When the Ediiiburgh had sailed on in full empiif 
over the changeable atmosphere of public opinion for 
half-a-dozen years, a rival arose to disturb its undisputed 
sway. Its ouly competitors hitherto had been the com- 
jjarativcly trifling little “ Monthly Eeviews ” and “Critical 
Keviews,” which once made the bosoms of authors flutter, 
but which had fallen into insignificance, though Southey 
and William Taylor, and many other respectable writers, 
(lid what they could, with next to no pay and very little 
encouragement, to keep them up. The fresh and un¬ 
hackneyed baud of non-professional writers in Edinburgh, 
with no flavour of Grub Street about them, and almost 
haughtily independent of the “ booksellers,” had taken at 
once a position very much above these old organs. None 
of them could hold their own against this robust inno¬ 
vator from the North. But it was not till six years after 
the vigorous birth of the Edinlmrgh that the other party 
in politics set up their rival review, the Quarterly. It 
was not without misgivings that Jeffrey contemplated 
this rival; perhaps, also, with a little remorseful con¬ 
sciousness that he had himself gone a little too far in 
]iolitics and provoked it. “ Tell me what you hear and 
what you think of this new Quarterly” he writes to 
Horner; “and do not let yourself imagine that I feel 
any unworthy jealousy, and still less any unworthy fear, 
on the occasion. ... I do rejoice at the prospect of this 
kind of literature, which seems to be more and more 
attended to than any other, being generally improved in 
quality, and shall be proud to hav« set an example.” As 
it happened, the rivalry quickened the strain of intellect 
in both publications, and the public demand for this 
species of literature, which had been almost created by 
the first review, was now sufficiently widened to support 
two. It took away Scott from the Liberal fraternity, to 
•which he had belonged more or less, notwithstanding his 
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different politics, and it natui’ally made a great difference 
in the position of the hitherto unique Review: but the 
beginning of the Quarterly was attended by none of the 
romance which distinguished the other It was not a 
raid of inexperienced and unremunerated champions like 
the big literary frolic which had grown into so serious a 
business; but, on the contrary, was a straightforward 
literary enterprise from the beginning, to support certain 
views and fill a definite place. The interest must always 
remain with those who leaped into the arena first, and 
ventured so much upon an untried principle. The 
Quarterly began with several distinguished contributors, 
among whom was Southey. The brilliant and caustic 
intellect of Lockhart soon became its guiding influence; 
but it was first committed into the hands of a critic of 
the old school, a man without either the Liberal breeding 
or larger spirit which became such an enterprise—Gifford 
of the " Baviad ” and “ Mmviad,” already referred to, who 
had manipulated the Anti-Jacobin, and who was the 
complete impersonation of a literary hack, ready for any 
job that might turn up. We may add, to show the 
difference between the management of this somewhat 
spiteful and petty personage, so long as it lasted, and 
the fine instincts of Jeffrey, Charles Lamb’s pathetic 
account of the misfortune that befell him in the new. 
review. He had been entrusted by Southey’s mediation 
with Wordsworth’s new poem to review. It had been, 
as everybody then thoug;ht, cruelly treated by Jeffrey, the 
critic whose “ inglorious occupation ” made him incapable 
of appreciating anything so pure as such poetry, according 
to Wordsworth's own deliverance. Naturally his friend 
Lamb was eager to do his best for the poet to whom he 
and all his brotherhood looked up with generous respect 
and admiration. On his own account, too. Lamb was 
excited about the article. “ It is the first review I ever 
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did," he writes^ nervous but pleased with himself and Ms 
production. When, however, the Eeview appeared with 
his paper in it, he thus writes to Wordsworth in all the 
heat of his first disappointment and disgust:— 

“ I told you mi^review was a very imperfect one ; but what you 
will see in the Qmrterly is a spurious one, which Mr. Baviad 
Gilford has palmed upon it for mine. I never felt more vexed in 
my life than when I read it. I cannot give you an idea of what 
he has done to it out of spite at me. The langtuige he has altered 
throughout. Whatever inadequateness it had to its subject, it was 
in point of composition the prettiest piece of prose I ever wrote ; 
and so my sister (to whom alone I read the MSS.) said. That 
charm, if it had any, is gone ; more than a third of the suhstance 
is cut away, and that not all from one place but passim, so as to 
make utter nonsense. Every warm expression is changed for a 
nasty cold one. I have not the cursed alterations by me ; I shall 
never look at it again. . . . But that would have been little, 
putting his shoemaker phraseology (for he was a shoemaker) instead 
of mine, which has been trusted by better authors than his ignorance 
can comprehend—for I reckon myself a dab at prose ; verse I leave 
to my betters. God help them if they are to be so reviewed by 
friend or foe as you have been this quarter—I have read ‘ It won’t 
do’—But worse than altering words, he has kejit a few numbers 
only of the part I had done best. ... I know how sore a word 
altered makes me ; but, indeed, of this review the whole complexion 
is gone. I regret only that I did not keep a copy. I am sure you 
would have been pleased with it; because I had been feeding my 
fancy I for months past with the notion of pleasing you. ... I read 
it at Archie’s shop with my face burning with vexation, with just 
such a feeling as if it had been a review written against myself, 
making false quotations from me. . . . But I could not but protest 
against your ^ing that thing as mine. Every pretty expression 
(I know there were many), every warm expression (there was 
nothing else), is vulgarised and frozen,’ - Tf they catch me in their 
camp again, let them spitchcock me 1 Tliey had a right to do it, 
as no name appears to it; and Mr. Shoemaker Gifford, I suppose, 
never waived a right he had since he commenced author. Heaven 
confound him and all caitiffs 1” 

When both thesa;reviews had become respectable in 
point of age, and thoroughly established in their reign* 
over the literary opinions of England, another periodical 
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suddenly burst into the field -with an energy and brilliant 
vigour, a romantic ardour and temerity, which deserved 
the alarm and resentment, and all the hot words usually 
employed in respect to the Edinburgh Banew much more 
than that periodical itself. This new and startling com¬ 
petitor for public favour arose also among those sup¬ 
posedly canny and cautious Scots, -whose conventional 
reputation as decorous and prudent has never suffered in 
the general from these remarkable exceptions to it. The 
originator in this case was no brotherhood of eager young 
writers anxious to flesh their maiden swords upon all 
possible adversaries, and set the world in a turmoil; but 
one long-headed and far-sighted man, without any literary 
genius of his own, but with an insight which has become 
hereditary in his family. William Blackwood, an Edin¬ 
burgh bookseller, of no great standing at the time, beci^mc 
the publisher of an insignificant Edinburgh Magazine in 
the beginning of 1817, under the auspices of two writer's 
whose names have faded out of recollection, though one 
of them, Thomas Pringle, was the author of some plaasant 
verses, full of that tender and simple patriotism which is 
so often the in-spiration of the native Scottish poet, and 
which still hold a place in school reading-books and 
collections of poetry. A short time, however, was enough 
to show that these mild members of the literary profession 
were little qualified to work with, mrrch less to over¬ 
master, the strong and active mind of the publisher into 
whose hands they had fallen. They were impressed with 
a full sensemf therr ’own consequence as literary men, 
as independent as Jeffrey himself, then the autocrat of 
literature; while he on the other hand, with an excep¬ 
tionally acute and vigorous mind of hLs own, and deter¬ 
mined to " make a spoon or spoil a horn,” had little idea 
of restricting himself to the ordinary passive part allotted 
to the “ bookseller ” in the somewhat contemptuous jargon 
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of the day. In ^ix months, accordingly, there was a split 
between the two quite unharmonious elements. Mr. 
Blackwood took personal possession of the Magazine, 
which already bore his name, and decorum and dulness 
departed with th^ two deposed editors. The first number 
under the new rigime is reckoned as No. 7 in the 
Magazine; but no* such easy mark of the change of 
management is necessary to distinguish between the feeble 
commonplace of the one series and the daring and break¬ 
neck vehemence of the other. The new supporters whom 
the enterprising publisher called to his aid were once 
more a group of young men, chiefly young advocates, like 
those of the Edinburgh Beview, but on the other side of 
politics, and in themselves more brilliant, more reckless, 
more adventurous, than their predecessors. 

This venture altogether was more exciting and daring 
than that which Jeflrey and his band had launched 
fifteen years before. The stately review came but four 
times in a year, appearing at intervals which left abundant 
time for its production; but a monthly magazine was a 
greater strain upon the resources, both mental and com¬ 
mercial, of its originators. The first number of the newly 
organised Magazine burst upon the world like a thunder¬ 
bolt. It contained the most savage onslaught that had 
yet been made upon the Lake School in the person of 
Coleridge; and a wild attack, at the same time, upon 
another new order of poets, boldly branded (though in 
this Southey had taken the lead)^as the Cockney School, 
and impersonated in the (poetically) harmless person of 
Iveigh Hunt. But these papers, though striking enough 
and full of the keen and sharp personalities which pleased 
and excited the age, were as nothing in comparison with 
a third, lihe joint production of all the young, furious, and 
frolicsome band, the extraordinary article known as “ The 
Chaliee Manuscript” No fugitive publication, perhaps 
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was ever more talked of, or so generally l^nonm. It con¬ 
cerned the inhabitants of Edinburgh alone, and was so 
full of local allusions as to be fully comprehensible to 
them only; yet- such was the audacious wit, and such the 
boldness of the attack, that it stirred the air far beyond 
Edinburgh, and penetrated into all the echoes. Professing 
to be a lost manuscript recently discovered, this brilliant 
hoax conveyed, in the most perfect copy of biblical 
language, an allegorical representation of the conflict 
between the former editors and the present; aided on 
one side by Jeffrey and all his Whiggish host, and on the 
other by a new brotherhood of critics, suddenly revealed 
in the interest of the publisher. There was nothing 
actually profane in its meaning; but the admirably 
imitated style made it appear so to many readers, whose 
delight in a mystification so congenial to the taste of,the 
time was rather enhanced than lessened by their horror 
at the form it took. The gratification of the eager Edin¬ 
burgh audience, which comprehended all its allusions and 
could identify every individual named, was intense, and 
the commotion it created indescribable. “ The town is in 
an uproar about the Chaldee manuscript in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, which contains, in a very irreverent and 
unjustifiable form, a great deal of wit and cutting satire," 
writes Mrs. Grant. . . . “Jeffrey is the Bonaparte of 
literature here; and, I think, this confederacy of petulant 
young men seem encouraged to attack him by the fate of 
his prototype.” Jeff;^y himself had been a petulant 
young man, slinging his stones right and left so short a 
time before, that his position as the victim of tliis assault, 
which was too figurative to be deeply offensive, could 
scarcely call forth any vehement sympathy. But a more 
audacious gage of battle to all and sundry, and defiance 
to the world in general, could not have been delivered. 
The notables of Edinburgh must have followed each line 
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with a tremor of excitement lest they themselves should 
be the next assailed. It is impossible not to feel now, 
when all this ferment of fire and fury has so long sunk 
into forgetfulness, that to expend so much force and 
talent upon a pelty quarrel and local vengeance was a 
sad waste of energy; hut that is never the feeling, at the 
time, of the actual combatants in such a fray. 

It is not in our power, even were it of sufficient 
interest to the reader, to trace out the different characters 
so boldly assailed. Some, however, of the combatants on 
the Blackwood side, the new group of critics, are identified 
in a few lines: " The first that came was in the likeness 
of the beautiful leopard from the valley of the palm-trees, 
whose going forth was comely as the greyhound, and his 
eye like lightning of fiery flame. . . . There came also 
from a far country the scorpion, which delighteth to sting 
the faces of men.” The two men thus characterised 
played a large part in the literary history of their time. 
The first, John Wilson, is almost entirely identified with 
the daring periodical, in which his great powers became 
first knowa The other, John Gibson Lockhart, though 
with loss genius, occupied a wider sphere. Before, how¬ 
ever,. we pass on to these two remarkable figures, and to 
the other members of the band, we must return to point 
out the individuality, not less remarkable, of the founder 
of the undertaking. The rush of prodigal energy with 
which these young writers took possession of the world’s 
attention, had consequences which •csjrv' Tesfijharply upon 
themselves than on the important but homely personage 
who stood behind them. Tlieir pranks were such as carried 
the public by assault; yet the assault was not only daunt¬ 
less and brilliant in the highest degree, but often insolent 
and violent: a sort of Berserker rage was upon them, and 
the power of being able to give forth any wild imperti¬ 
nence they pleased seems to have partially turned theii 
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heads. But it is curious beyond measure^ to see the wary 
and keen man of business, the astute publisher-editor 
behind these riotous spirits, holding them in an invisible 
leash, yet, with bold calculation, allowing them to go to 
the very verge of the impossible, to endanger his purse 
and risk his venture, just shaving the hem and thin edge 
between ruin and victoiy. Had this license gone a hair’s- 
breadth farther, Blackwood's Magazim would probably 
have been a six months’ wonder, and ended in a crowd of 
prosecutions for libel, or perhaps in horsewhippings and 
duels, which were the wilder fashions of the day. But 
by some instinct which is incommunicable, and as capri¬ 
cious as genius itself, the daring but unseen guide divined 
the limit. He was aware that 

“ Desperate valour oft made good 
Even by its daring venture rude, 

Where prudence might have failed." 

There can be no doubt that the onslaught, with all its 
indecorous force, accomplished what a more orderly and 
serious beginning would have failed to do. 

It is now time to put before the reader the Tory side 
of the “ petulant young men ” who had thus for a second 
time turned society upside down. The “ leopard ” of the 
Chaldee was John Wilson, one of the most notable figures 
of modern literature. A more extraordinary contrast to 
the small, vivacious Jeffrey than this fine athlete, with 
his splendid person and marvellous gifts, his arm as strong 
in the fraylFIfh any gigantic tramp or gipsy that defied 
him, as with the helpless writer who could only writhe 
and shriek for vengeance in his grasp, his “front like 
Jove,” and his emancipation from aU rule, could scarcely 
be. At this period, Wilson was a very type of strength, 
prosperity, and happiness. He had got all that was best 
in the differing educations of the two countries—in Glaa- 
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gow, its philosophy and literature; in Oxford, its classics 
and its society. He had lived for years in the Lake Dis¬ 
trict, and had even come to be considered one of the lesser 
members of the “ Lake School.” In Edinburgh he was 
received with all the warmth which a little poetical fame 
was calculated to add to the natural welcome given to a 
handsome, rich, amusing, and delightful stranger, with a 
pretty wife, and everything well authenticated and honour¬ 
able about him. “ He is young, handsome, wealthy, witty,” 
says Mrs. Grant, “ has great learning, exuberant spirits, a 
wife and children that he doats on, and no sin that I 
know, but on the contrary, virtuous principles and feelings. 
Yet his wonderful eccentricity would put anybody but .his 
wife wild.” 

Wilson was at this time the author of two poems, the 
“ Isle of Palms ” and the “ City of the Plague,” in which 
fine-drawn sentiment and an over-wealth of conception 
and poetic diction were more conspicuous than genius. 
From these early productions, and from the sickly sweet¬ 
ness and sentimentality of the tales and romances of his 
later years, the “ Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life,” 
etc., the reader would form very little idea of the real 
wealth and faculty of the man,—rthe exuberant genius 
which for so many years poured forth lavish floods of wit 
and wisdom, of frolic and song, of the gayest banter and 
tlie finest criticism, in the pages of the magazine of which 
he was the cliief and most lasting inspiration. The Moctea 
Ambrosiance is not, unfortunately, a work of the kind which 
could be expected to last. The highest'genius could 
scarcely put immortality into these records of the moment 
—and not only of the moment but of the convivial mo¬ 
ments of a life by no means strait-laced, and of which it 
was his fancy to exaggerate the license tenfold in descrip¬ 
tion. Whether Wilson counted the cost, and soberly 
chose to produce a supreme blaze of effect in his lifetime 
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rather than to leave anything for posterity, we cannot telL 
Perhaps it may be said that sober calculation was not in 
him; but it is very possible, we think, that, consciously 
or unconsciously, he may have made some such bargain 
with himself and fame. Whoever wiH attempt now to 
read the Nodes will find in them the outpouring of such 
an abundant and exuberant soul as has rarely flowed forth 
with equal ahandon in literature. Here and there he will 
be touched by passages which are lyrical in their wonderful 
flow and rh 3 dihm, though they never abandon the form of 
prose, by descriptions full of the most brilliant life and 
colour, and always by a medley of passion and criticism, 
tenderness and laughter, which is unique, and has no 
rival The mixture, no doubt, has poorer elements, chief of 
which is the ever-present spice of locality and personality, 
which impairs the enjoyment of those who know neither 
the place nor the individuals, and is very apt to disgust 
an impatient reader. But even with these drawbacks, the 
attempt to xmderstand the Nodes is worth making. To 
place all these generous utterances of a big heart and 
teeming brain in the atmosphere, even of the most refined 
of taverns (which “ Ambrose’s ” does not pretend to be), 
is not so much a mistake in art as the most wasteful dis¬ 
counting, so to speak, of the author’s reputation: but this 
very familiarity of illustration made the effect prodigious 
at the time 

There is something more, however, in the Nodes than 
even the eloquence anjl the poetry—rthere is at least one 
character wEch raises the curious living record of so 
many quickly-passing moments to the height of a drama. 
The other characters introduced are dim enough, but the 
Shepherd is one of the most delightful impersonations of 
tender Scotch humoiur that ever was created. How much 
he really resembled the rude yet wonderful peasant, un¬ 
cultivated, uninstructed,, and with his coarse homespun 
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often enough appearing under the ideal Shepherd’s maud 
that veiled him, but withal with a delicate vein of poetry 
running through his coarser metal, cannot now be ascer¬ 
tained. The Ettrick Shepherd in himself is very worthy 
of notice, and solhe small portion of the poetry he pro¬ 
duced has a real touch of the divine, and is worthy of a 
place among the poetry which the world will not let die; 
but the Shepherd in the Noctes is much greater than his 
prototype. When Wilson was at his finest, when the 
stream of his boundless eloquence was at its purest, it 
was through the lips of the Shepherd that he spoke. If 
he leaves here and there an alloy of vanity, a touch of 
folly, in the being whom he manipulates so lovingly, it is 
no more than enough to make it credible that James 
Hogg, glorified by the touch of a genius superior to his 
own, but stiU James Hogg, in real flesh and blood, might 
have sat for the portrait. An attempt has been made 
recently, by a well-qualified hand, to detach from all 
superfluous matter what has been called the " Comedy of 
the Noctesbut we doubt whether readers in any quan¬ 
tity will ever attempt to thread the long-drawn mazes, and 
go masquerading into the abodes of a worn-out fashion of 
Ufe,, too recent to be picturesque, too far off to be sym¬ 
pathetic. And apart from the Noctes Wilson cannot be 
fully known; though the wonderful wealth of his criticism 
and the sports and descriptions of Christopher North will 
give a far better idea of his character than either the 
poetry or the romantic and 8entiix;^taJ.^cfioii which he 
has left behind him. After all the otherriiad faded,— 
when Scott was gone, and little Jeffrey, and even the 
great preacher Chalmers, who divided the suffrages of the 
city with them,—^Wilson still remained, the last great 
relic of that tide of intellectual power which had swept 
over Edinbuigh. Loosely clad and largely made, with 
flowing locks and a majestic presence, his recollection is 
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still fresh in the minds of many. But ^his recollection 
has carried us far beyond our immediate theme. 

The “scorpion who delighteth to sting the faces of 
men ” was John Gibson Lockhart, the future son-in-law 
of Scott, and for a long time after a power in literature. 
The description here given of him is sufficiently candid, 
supplied as it was by a friendly hand, and it proves that 
keen and bitter wit was even then allowed to be his most 
striking characteristic. It is curious that a man with so 
many qualities, who proved himself afterwards in his 
Life of Scott so capable of truly comprehending real moral 
excellence, and in some of his novels so sensible of many 
of the most tragic emotions of the naind, should impress 
his associates chiefly with those stinging powers. He 
was a contributor to the new Magazine for a number of 
years, until he was transplanted to London and became 
the editor of the Quarterly Beview. His novels have not 
kept much hold upon the public mind, but they are none 
of them without merit. Valerius is one of the most 
successful of the two or three studies of the life of the 
early Christians in Home which have appeared from time 
to time; and the very curious, tragic, and painful book 
called Adam Blair is one that nobody who has read it 
will easily foiget. 

The Ettrick Shepherd, to whom we have already 
referred as, in his glorified conception, the hero of 
Wilson’s great work, was a diffuse and unequal writer, 
but is remem^red ^qjjiefly as the author of a most deli¬ 
cate and visionary piece of verse much unlike his rustic 
personality and the general level of his productions. The 
description of “Bonnie Kilmeny,’’ from the “Queen’s 
Wake,’’ a poem full of fine passages, of which this is the 
especial gem, is quoted in every collection of poetry, and 
it seems unnecessary to repeat it here. It is by far the 
highest note that Hogg ever attained. Whether he had 
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actually any share in the production of the new Magazine 
it is difficult to say, since Wilson has so connected him 
with its history as to make it impossible to sever him 
from the band of writers who brought it forth. Other 
names of more ncte and influence than that of the Shep¬ 
herd figure in the list. Sir William Hamilton, the future 
philosopher, was present at the uproarious sitting during 
wliich the Chaldee Manuscript was produced, and com¬ 
posed one of the verses so much to his own satisfaction 
as to fall from his chair exhausted with laughter after 
the exertion. Thus Edinburgh was once more the scene 
of one of the great events of modern literary history. 
All the magazines of more recent days are the followers 
and offspring of this periodical, so audacious in its begin¬ 
ning, so persistent and permanent in its influence and 
power. 

The success of the new organ of opinion was imme¬ 
diate. “ Four thousand of this cruelly witty magazine,” 
writes Mrs. Grant, “ are sold in a month, at which I do 
in wonderment abound, as a great many are sold in 
London, where, I should suppose, our localities could be 
little understood, and certainly nothing could be more 
local. ... It is supported by a club of young wits, 
many of whom are well known to me; who, I hope, in 
some measure fear God, but certainly do not regard 
man.” 

It is curious, however, to find that upon the vexed 
question of the time—the poetiy of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge,—^the new Magazine, thougirTts'cl!lT!f contributor 
had been supposed to belong to the “ Lake School ” of 
poets, was in no respect more clear-sighted or more liberal 
than Jeffrey, their arch-enemy, had been. The assault 
upon Coleridge in the first number is far more fiery and 
furious than anything Jeffi’ey ever wrote; and the series 
of articles wliich followed upon Leigh Hunt and the 
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“ Cockney School ” embody a literary mistake as grievous 
as was ever committed. “I propose,” says the con¬ 
temptuous critic, addressing Leigh Hunt by name, “to 
relieve my main attack upon you by a diversion against 
some of your younger and less-important auxiliaries—^the 
Keatses, the Shelleys, and the Webbes.” For a maga¬ 
zine which shortly afterwards treated with judicial dignity 
the shortcomings and blunders of Jeffrey, this slip was 
terrible enough. In after days, however, Wilson’s delicate 
and enthusiastic criticism did much to gain for Words¬ 
worth the popular appreciation which was so slow to 
come. 


William Gieford, bom 1756 ; died 1826, 

Published The Baviad, 1794. 

The M.x'viud, 1795. 

Edited The Anti-Jacobiii, 1797-98. 

Quarterly Review, 1808 to 1824. 


Gkoroe Oannino, bora 1770 ; died 1827. 
Published little except the poetry in the Anti-Jacobin. 


JoHK Hookham Frere, bom 1769 ; died 1846. 


Published Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin. 

Whistlecraft (Prospectus and Specimen of our 
intended National work), 1817. 

Metric^ Translation of the “ Birds ” and 
'' Acuarnians ” of Aristophanes. 


Francis Jeffrey, bora 1773 ; died 1850. 

Editor of the Edinburgh Review from 1803 to 1829, in which 
innumerable critical articles were published j afterwords 
collected in four vols., 1824. 
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Sydney Smith, bom 1771; died 1845. 
Published Contributions to Edinburgh Eeview, from 1802. 
Peter Plymley’s Letters, 1807. 

Various political pamphlets. 


Henhy Beodgham, bom 1778 ; died 1868. 

Published Mathematical and Scientific Papers, 1796-1798. 
Inquiry into Colonial Policy, 1803. 

Discourses on Paley’s NaJural Theology, 1835. 
Memoirs of the Statesmen of the Reign of George III., 
1839-1843. 

Lives of Men of Letters and Science, 1840. 

Political Philosophy, 1840. 

Analytical View of Newton’s Principia, 1855. 
Speeches, Collected, etc. etc. 

His own Life and Times (incomplete), 1871. 


John "Wilson, born 1785 ; died 1854. 

Published Isle of Palms, 1812. 

City of the Plague, 1816. 

Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life, 1822. 

(Several of these were originally published in Slaci- 
ivood's Magazine.) 

The Trials of Mirngaret Lyndsay, 1823. ' 

The Foresters, 1824. 

The Recreations of Christopher North, 1842. 

He was the chief contributor to (though never editor 
of) BlackwootVs Magazine, from 1817 almost to the 
end of his life. 


John Gibson Lockhart, borni>I7 9i ; dmd 1864. 

Published Valerius : A Roman Story, 1821. 

Adam Blair, 1822. 

Reginald Dalton, 1823. 

Matthew "Wald, 1824. 

Life of Scott, 1837-38. 


He contributed to Blacheooets Magazine from its 
beginning, and became editor of the Quarterly 
Sevkw in 1824. 
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Jaues Hogo, the Ettriok Shepherd, bom 1770 ; died 1836. 
PubliBhed Poems (chiefly songs), 1801. 

The Mountain Bard, 1807. 

The Forest Minstrel, 1810. ■ 

The Queen’s Wake, 1813. 

Also a great number of short poefiis and tales at various 
dates. 
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CHAPTER - HI. 

WALTER SCOTT. 

While the young men of the Edinburgh Review were 
setting out upon their bold enterprise from the neglected 
side of the Parliament House, and avenging their Whig- 
gery, oddly enough, not upon its opponents, but upon the 
‘poets of their own party, another young advocate in 
Edinburgh belonging to the other side was slowly becom¬ 
ing known among his peers as possessing abilities beyond 
the common level, though no such brilliancy as that 
which flashed out, in sight of all the world, in the great 
Review. Walter Scott was the son of an Edinburgh 
Writer to the Signet, a respectable Scotch lawyer—with 
a traceable descent from the Scotts of Harden, and all 
the advantage of known and honourable connections; 
but he was no better off than his contemporaries, except 
in so far that he had a fair prospect of the rewards and 
encouragements then exclusively appropriated by his 
party in politics. He had been Jjrought up, like all the 
rest, at the High School, after a dreamy and delightful 
childhood, chiefly spent in the country, where uncon¬ 
sciously he must have taken into his heart that world of 
niral life, with all its sights and sounds, the ewe-milkers, 
the farm labourers, the peasant race which no one has 
ever understood more completely; and at the same time 
all the traditions and ballads that floated about the 
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countryside—a lore as then neither prized nor chronicled, 
but dear to every fresh youthful spirit, and doubly dear 
to the boy whose ancestors had figured in the stirring 
dramas of the Border, and whose life was to be influenced 
throughout by their inspiration. Permitted as a child, 
by a partially invalid condition, the privilege of constant 
reading, he had called himself a "virtuoso” at a very 
early age, and claimed kindred with other readers and 
thinkers, to the great amusement of his family. At 
school, however, not even his lameness kept him back 
from a vigorous share in all the sports and frays of his 
comrades; and though the poetical side of his character 
was visible in many an hour of youthful leisure, it was 
not of a kind to obtrude itself upon the general eye. It 
revealed itself in summer holidays, when he would climb, 
with a cherished friend and a book, high up among the 
cliffs of Arthur’s Seat, and there, seated in a mossy 
corner, read the long evening through, while the light of 
the northern day lingered over the wide landscape. “ He 
read faster than I,” says the companion of these silent 
hours, “ and had on this account to wait a little at finish¬ 
ing every’ two pages before turning the leaf.” What 
thoughts must have been in the young reader’s mind as 
he “ waited a little ” while his slower comrade plodded 
on—and lifting his young eyes with all the light of 
genius in them, looked abroad, etiU with the fumes of 
the poetry in his head, over that wonderful landscape, 
the most picturesque of cities at his feet, the soft steeps 
of St. Leonard’js;' dlose* at hand, and far away the blue 
distant Firth with its islands, and the low hills of Fife. 

“ Where’s the coward that would not dare 
To fight for Bueh a land ?”— 

these very words, one can imagine, must have been in 
his mind as he lay on the grass, with all the confused 

VOL. IL G 
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delicious dreams of a young fancy floating in his mind, 
and some vague*previsions, who can doubt, of the wonders 
to come? It was not Jeffrey, we may be sure, or any 
other intellectualist, who accompanied young Walter on 
those lingering spmmer evenings, and laboured after him 
page by page; but there is no scene in his youtliful life 
more delightful to contemplate than this, in which, as in 
Coleridge’s most lovely poem, “All influences of soul and 
sense" mingle—the breathless pause in the reading, 
which was Spenser, perhaps, the survivor remembers, or 
the Decameron— 

“ The inusic and the doleful tale, 

The rich and balmy eve ”— 

and that scene in which the charm of natural beauty and 
►grandeur combined with the passionate and visionary 
patriotism of youth. 

Scott has been called a dunce at school, but this, he 
is himself careful to point out, was not the case. “ For 
myself,” he says, “ I glanced like a meteor from one end 
of the class to the other, and commonly disgusted my 
kind master as much by negligence and frivolity, as I 
occasionally pleased him by flashes of intellect and 
talent” He was already the storyteller of the little 
community; and “ in the winter play-hours, when hard 
exercise was impossible, my tales used to assemble an 
admiring audience round Lucky Brown’s fireside: and 
happy was he that could sit next to the inexhaustible 
narrator.” When he was fifteen he caw Burns—a 
wonderful incident in his life: and in return for a piece 
of information which nobody else knew, the name of a 
little known author, received a kind word and a glance 
from those eyes, wliich were like no eyes he had ever 
seen in any mortal head, as he afterwards recorded. At 
a later period he is supposed to have received from 
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another hand a mystic touch in the dark which made 
him a poet. This was conveyed to him by Mrs. Bai*- 
bauld, who had brought with her on a visit to Edinburgh 
the translation of Burger’s Lemre, which William Taylor 
of Norwich, one of the first to open up.the mysteries of 
German literature to the English reader, had lately 
written; the lady read this to Dugald Stewart—who, on 
his side, repeated as much of it as he could remember in 
the hearing of young Scott. The fragment, as recollected 
by the popular and beloved professor, and especially the 
two vigorous lines— 

“ Tramp, tramp ! across the land we go ; 

Splash! splosh! across the sea,” 

struck Scott’s imagination greatly. “This, madam,” he 
is reported to have said long afterwards to a member of 
the Norwich circle which worshipped Taylor, “ was wh'at 
made me a poet. I had several times attempted the 
more regular kind of poetry without success, but here was 
something that I thought I could do.” This is a curious 
statement from a man whose head was full of every kind 
of stirring ballad. But there was apparently so much 
truth in it that it set him, as soon as he was sufliciently 
acquainted with German, to make a translation of his 
own of the same poem, retaining 'faylor’s lines; which he 
printed, by way, apparently, of helping him on in an 
unfortunate youthful attachment when he was about 
twenty-one, and which was received with some favour by 
his friends, if it did U^t do much for him with his love. 
Soon after he translated Goethe’s Goetz von B&rlichingm, 
a work, we humbly opine, not much worth the trouble of 
either author or translator, and executed some other little 
performances of the same kind for that curious little 
fictitious poet and per8onage»Matthew Gregory Lewis, 
usually called Monk Lewis. These latter productions had 
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the effect of bringing out into the light a man whose 
name was henceforward associated with Scott’s for good 
and for evil during almost all his after life—that of the 
printer, James Ballantyne. Ballantyne had been Scott’s 
schoolfellow in one of the early preparatory schools he 
hpid attended in his childhood. He was, in 1779, after 
some attempts to establish himself in a better position 
which had failed, the printer and editor of a weekly news¬ 
paper in Kelso, his native town. Scott furnished him 
with some bits of news for his paper on one occasion 
when he was visiting in the neighbourhood, and showed 
liim some of his contributions to Lewis’s intended volume: 
and when their childish intercourse was thus renewed, his 
kind heart prompted him, by way of encouraging his old 
acquaintance, to have a few copies of the poems printed, 
in order that Ballantyne’s skill as a printer, and his 
excellent type, might be seen in Edinburgh. Twelve 
copies were printed of this little experimental effort, and 
Ballantyne’s fate was decided. The alliance was pro¬ 
ductive of many consequences to both—fame and extra¬ 
ordinary success, and luxury, and wealth for a time— 
but it would have been well for Scott had his brotherly 
kindness been less genial. Had the rash publisher been 
left to vegetate in his little town and print his news¬ 
paper, it might have been better for all concerned. 

In the end of the century Scott married a pretty and 
charming girl, half French, half English, who does not 
seem to have cotmted for very much in his life, but who 
was a pleasant mate and brought''ijim am-undistinguished 
family, as is usual with men of the greatest magnitude. 
At the same time he was appointed Sheriff-depute of 
Selkirkshire, which provided liim with the means neces¬ 
sary for his young household. This proves at once the 
immense superiority of lory to Whig in those days. 
Jeffrey, though he had also married, with the utmost 
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daring, on something under £100 a*yeaJ'. 
happily and hospitably upon the same tip three pairs of 
stairs in a tall Edinburgh house, had no such chance 
possible. The luckier of the two had a pretty cottage at 
Lasswade, and many secondary advantages; and his 
Sheriffship brought him, besides the secure income which 
is of such vital importance to every stru^ling young 
man, a reason and excuse for many wanderings about the 
country, which was his true study and workshop, though 
as yet he knew it not. By this time he had taken up 
what may be called his first real literary venture, his 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, the most congenial work 
which could have been found, and perhaps one of the 
best exercises for his future career. In his legal expedi¬ 
tions through the little towns of Selkirkshire and the 
wilds of Ettrick Forest, he had his eyes and eats open 
for every song and ballad, and every congenial spirit 'tvho 
could help him to obtain sucL And it is curious and 
touching to see how, as he goes on, name after name 
comes to light, which are henceforward to be associated 
with his whole after life. In one farmhouse he finds- 
William Laidlaw; in another James Hogg, the most 
entirely self-taught and nature-trained of all the rustic 
poets. Hogg had “taught himself to read by copying 
the letters of a printed book as he lay watching his flock 
on the hillside,” which is as nearly like the invention of 
that medium of communication for himself as can well 
be; and he was now, in his young manhood, no more 
than a shepherd, thofl^h he had begun witli the earliest 
instinct of the peasant poet to write tongs of his own, 
and was full of the minstrelsy of the district, the humble 
traditionary literature in which his mother had nursed 
him, as the mother of Bums had nursed her greater soa 
It is strange to see how large a part this floating oral 
literature had to do with the education of the Scot, and 
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how little it appears to show in the records of the other 
side of the Border, though there is no lack of English 
ballads to answer the same fine purpose. Bishop Percy 
and the gentlemen-antiquaries seem to have appropriated 
the study farther south; but Scott’s associates in the 
Forest, the young sheep-farmers, the labouring hinds and 
shepherds, entered with enthusiasm into his pursuit. 

He fell upon another assistant and associate in Edin¬ 
burgh of a similar class by origin, but of acquirements so 
extraordinary and character so strange, that he merits a 
fuller notice. A wilder and more eccentric figure has 
rarely appeared in literature. This was John Leyden, a 
homely, shy, yet vain youth, from the south of Scotland, 
the very district which “the Shirra” was continually 
surveying, the son of a small hillside farmer, a being as 
boisterous as the winds and as wayward, a rustic enthu¬ 
siast, a tender poet, a preacher licensed by the Church, 
and one of the most learned men of his generation—but 
with so many ridiculous characteristics and so bizarre 
both in mind and person, that it is difficult to award to 
him the applause of which he is truly worthy. He was 
one of those very poor students whose existence gave— 
and to some extent still gives—a special character to the 
little world of a Scotch University; one of the most 
penniless and unkempt of all the sons of letters, asking 
nothing of fate but knowledge, and feeding wildly upon 
everything in that shape which came in his way, without 
ever acquiring one of those graces of culture which to 
many are of so much more importance than culture 
itself. Constable,*'the enterprising bookseller, who did not 
hesitate to offer terms which were “ without precedent,” 
to the writers of the Beview, had begun his career not 
very long before in a little shop where rare old books, of 
which he was a lover, were to be found as well as the 
now. There one of the " foreigners,” who then frequented 
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Edinburgh, a gentle English 'book-lover, and 

student, Mr. Eichard Heber, the elder brother of the 
future bishop, was a frequent visitor; and h^s attention 
was soon drawn to another frequenter of the shop, a 
scholar very unlike any species wit]i which he was 
acquainted, speaking the broadest Scotch, as strange in 
manner, clothes, and appearance, as he was in accent, 
who, sometimes perched on a ladder, sometimes buried in 
a dusty comer, devoured the books which he could not 
afford to buy, Mr. Heber had become acquainted with 
Scott, and interested himself actively in the Scottish 
Minstrelsy. One day when in Constable’s shop he fell by 
chance into conversation with this wild fellow-reader, 
whom he had so often watched with amusement, and soon 
found in him a kindred student. Leyden loved the 
legendary lore of his country as he loved everything else 
that belonged to his native dales—and this revelation 
brought about an introduction to Scott and to many 
gentle and cultivated persons otherwise entirely out of 
the poor student’s way. Scott discovered that he was 
the author of many translations from the classics, and- 
also from various European languages, which had appeared 
in the pages of the little Edvnbwrgh Magazine, the mild 
successor of the Mirror and Lounger, and the predecessor 
of Blackwood; and his very oddities and homeliness seem 
to have attracted all with whom he was brought in con¬ 
tact. Lord Cockbum describes this eccentric personage 
with all his usual genial breadth of touch :— 

“ Join Leyden has said of himself, ‘ I oftqa verge so nearly on 
absur dity that I know it is perfectly easy to misconceive me as well 
as misrepresent me.’ This was quite true. He cannot be understood 
till the peculiarities to which he alludes are accounted for. . . . 
Ever in a state of excitement, ever ardent, ever panting for things 
unattainable by ordinary mortals, and successful to an extent suffi¬ 
cient to rouse the hopes of a young man ignorant of life, there was 
nothing that he thought beyond his reach ; and not knowing 
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what insincerity was, he spoke of his powers and his virions as openly 
as if he Lad bcen>-expounding what might be expected of another 
person. According to himself, John Leyden could easily in a few 
months hav 0 »been a great physician, or surpassed Sir William Jones 
in Oriental literature, or Milton in poetry ; yet at the very time he 
was thus exposing Ipmself he was not only simple but generous and 
humble. He was a wild-looking thin Boxburghshire man, with 
sandy hair, a screech voice, and staring eyes, exactly as he came from 
his native village; and not one of those not very attractive personal 
qualities would he have exchanged for all the graces of Apollo. By 
the time I knew him he had made himself one of our social shows, 
and could and did say whatever he chose. His delight lay in an 
argument about the Scotch Church, or Oriental literature, or Scotch 
poetry, or odd customs or scenery, always conducted on his part in 
a high shrill voice, with great intensity and an utter unconscious¬ 
ness of the amazement of strangers.” 

This strange being was what is called a probationer of 
the Church of Scotland, licensed to preach though not 
appointed to any charge; but either because his odd 
manner and wild appearance made him unpopular, 
or from the want of inclination in himself, he does not 
seem, though he preached occasionally, to have shown 
any desire to follow his profession. After a considerable 
interval of vague projects he set his heart finally on going 
to India, and his many friends exerted themselves to get 
him an appointment It was found, however, that the 
only thing to be got was a commission as surgeon assist¬ 
ant, and that to have any chance even of this he must 
go through his medical examination within six weeks. 
" This news, which would have crushed any other man’s 
hopes to the dust, was only a welcdme fillip to the ardour 
of Leyden. He that same hour grappled with a new 
science, in full confidence that whatever ordinary men 
could do in three or four years his energy could accom¬ 
plish in as many months.” His confidence in himself 
was justi^d, and he passed his examination and took his 
medical degree within the time appointed. Just before 
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leaving England he published a volume of poetry, includ¬ 
ing the Scenes of Infancy, which had previously had some 
local acceptance. Nothing can show better the devotion 
of his mind to the native landscape, which was always to 
him the most lovely in the world, tlm.n the following 
verses taken from that poem:— 

“ When first around my infant head 
Delusive dreams their visions shed, 

To soften or to soothe the soul; 

In every scene with glad surprise 
I saw my native groves arise, 

And Teviot’s crystal waters roU. 

“ And when religion raised my view 
Beyond this concave’s azure blue, 

Where flowers of fairer lustre blow ; 

Where Eden’s groves again shall bloom 
Beyond the desert of the tomb. 

And living streams for ever flow; 

“ The gems of soft celestial dye. 

Were such as often met my eye. 

Expanding green on Teviot’s side : 

The living streams whose pearly wave 
In fancy’s eye appeared to lave 

Resembled Teviot’s brimful tide." 

The simple enthusiast-patriotism which saw Toviot in 
every stream of beauty, and could conceive no better 
emblem of the streams of paradise, was Leyden’s ruling 
passion. He went to India, however, disappearing for 
ever from Teviot and all the scenery and society of his 
native coimtry, and wdht on his violent stormy way—like 
a sort of wandering irregular comet, most unlike, even in 
his indomitable perseverance and labour, to the conven¬ 
tional idea of the cautious Scot—through many a strange 
scene. His rapid initiation* into the science of medicine 
does not seem to have done much more for him than ensure 
his appointment. Arrived in India, he became first a Pro- 
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fossor, then a Judge, and rapidly passed through various 
offices, each involving a new branch of information. 
While he was doing the active duties of these, he made a 
grasp at all the principal languages of the Continent. Fin¬ 
ally he went with Lord Minto to Java, then newly added 
to the British provinces, and rushing into a shut-up house, 
where he had been informed a treasure of books was to 
be found, caught fever and died at thirty-six, in the year 
1811. In his last illness, some friend who had gone to 
see him told him an anecdote of the Liddesdale volunteers, 
the men of his own district—how they had risen as one 
man on a false alarm of invasion, similar to that of which 
Scott makes picturesque use in the Antiquary. The 
Borderers came hurrying down from all sides, some of them 
swimming the river in their eagerness, and marched into 
Hawick at daybreak, playing the favourite air of the dis¬ 
trict, " Wha daur meddle wi’ me ?” The story, the vivid 
recollection, the sudden exciting touch of aU those emo¬ 
tions which were the very spring of his being, intoxicated 
the sick man. He sprang up in his bed, and in his harsh 
voice, more tremulous than usual in its shrill weakness, 
“with strange melody and stranger gesticulations,” sang 
in a transport of feverish enthusiasm the song of his native 
hills. A more characteristic conclusion could not be. 

There is a kindred story told in illustration of the 
efforts of this enthusiastic coadjutor in Scott’s work, which 
is our more immediate subject, and which we may tell in 
Mr. Lockhart’s words:— 

“ An interesting fragment had been obtained of an ancient 
historical ballad, but the remainder, to the gieat disturbance of the 
editor, was not to be recovered. Two days after, while he was 
sitting with some company after dinner, a sound was heard at a 
distance like that of the whistling of a tempest through the tom 
rigging (4 the vessel which scuds before it. The sounds increased 
•s they approached more near ; and Leyden (to the great astonish¬ 
ment of such of the guests as did not know him) burst into the room 
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chanting the desiderated ballad with the most enthusiastic gestures, 
and all the energy of what he used to call the sme-tones of his voice. 
It turned out that he had walked between forty and fifty miles and 
back again, for the sole purpose of visiting an old person who pro¬ 
mised this precious remnant of antiquity.” 

Such was the atmosphere of genial patriotic enthusiasm 
which Scott diffused about him, and which on every hand, 
in the most unlikely quarters, and under the most uncouth 
circumstances, he found a response to. In all his re¬ 
searches, in the exercise of his magistracy, in the little 
legal courts he held, and in his progress from one hamlet, 
from one farmhouse, to another, he was, like Cervantes in 
his tax-gathering, acquiring a more and more perfect 
knowledge of the unknown world which he was to reveal. 
Scotland, fresh and rural, with all those pastoral hills and 
wild moorlands; the salmon-spearing in the river, the 
otter-hunt, the farmhouse parlour, the more refined hospi¬ 
talities of the laird; or, quainter still, the little circles of 
the country towns ; the bailies and provosts, the minister 
in his manse, the women at their doors, the unpunctual 
coach, the quick-tongued landlady; all found a place in 
his memory. Not so much as the “ natural,” the “ inno¬ 
cent,” the harmless creature so often visible in Scotland 
about a hamlet or farm-steading, with curious gleams of 
natural cunning lighting up its gentle idiocy, was left out 
He had no prevision of the use he was to make of all 
those kindly experiences; his head was full of ballad 
measures and scraps of antique verse—or at most hum¬ 
ming with the simpl^nspiration of the Minstrel’s Zay 
or the easy melodious story of the Zady of t?ie LeJee, 
He was all unaware of the issue that was to come of that 
friendly interest in men and all their ways which made 
every moorland path amusing and delightfiil to him, and 
touched men and dogs alike with the sensation of some¬ 
thing brotherly and kind approaching. He was never 
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above his company, though that was of all sorts and con¬ 
ditions ; and though he was thought in later days to be 
ambitious and aristocratical in his ideas,—as he. certainly 
was in his principles,—no man could be more open to all 
sympathies and charities, or more entirely at home with 
his feUow-creatures, or at least his fellow-countrymen, 
wherever he met them. Genial mirth and fellowship 
accompanied him wherever he went. He was as happy 
with an old wife (if she knew any ballads) in her homely 
hvi and hen as with a duchess (though he was not with¬ 
out a true British devotion to duchesses too). His ac¬ 
quaintance was infinite, and there was nothing in life 
which he did not take the good of, with his mind and his 
eyes ever open, amid the most commonplace circumstances, 
to those notes of human tragedy which run through every 
strain, and to the pathos and uncomplaining pangs of 
existence, as well as to the humours and vanities and 
endless vagaries of the crowd. The very cows in the 
pastures, who were individual creatures to the milkmaids 
and almost human, entered into his economy of life. He 
saw everything, and laid up in store, in his great silent 
genial intelligence, all those varied scenes and still more 
varied people, without knowing what use he was to make 
of them; and thinking of nothing—save perhaps of the 
rhymed romances which were to win him an easy celebrity 
and a great deal of substantial recompense—followed the 
natural bent of his mind in making friends ever3rwhere, 
and acquiring such an acquaintance with the untrodden 
ways of his own country as was scarcely possessed by any 
other man alive. 

The publication of the Minstrelsy led by natural 
succession to Scott’s first original work. Several of his 
own ballads had found a place in the collection, and by 
the time the third volume was thought of, mention is 
made of “ a long poem ... a kind of romance of Border 
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chivalry in a light horseman sort of stanza,” which he 
intended to include in it. The reader will have little 
difficulty in recognising this idea as carried out in the 
Lay of the LaM Minstrel, which, however, fortunately 
proved too long for anything but independent publication. 
The Minstrelsy had a great success, bringing as much 
money to its editor, not to speak of reputation, as all the 
other poets put together had received for all their pro¬ 
ductions—a curious example of the peculiarities of the 
public taste and the different estimate made by con¬ 
temporaries and by posterity. No doubt, however, that 
such a book as the Minstrelsy secured a crowd of easy 
readers, who would not have ventured to engage upon a 
long and serious poem, and whom the novelty and 
eccentricities of the Lyrical Ballads would have dis¬ 
couraged. One of the critics of the day described the 
book as containing “ the elements of a hundred historical 
romances.” It was thus an excellent beginning to Scott’s 
career. 

That career was almost too prosperous for a poet. 
He had money left him, or rather a small estate con¬ 
vertible into money, and flourished and increased. In 
1804 he removed to Ashestiel, a house henceforth almost 
as closely connected with his memory as his own Abbots¬ 
ford, and which was within the district of which he was 
Sheriff. In 1805, when he was twenty-nine, the Lay 
was published. By this time BaUantjme, whose then 
modest fortune seemed to have been made by the Min¬ 
strelsy, and before wEbm the brightest prospects were 
opening, had removed to Edinburgh, and the close con¬ 
nection between the printer and the poet, which lasted 
so long and ended so tragically, was begun. “The 
success of the Layf says Lockhart, “ at once decided that 
literature should form the main business of Scott’s life.” 
No poem of that time, indeed, we believe, no poem of 
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any time, ever attained so immense a popularity on the 
moment. It m‘oved the whole English world from the 
highest to the lowest. Pitt and Fox, agreeing in'nothing 
else, agreed in this. The picturesque life of the strain, 
its novelty, its freshness, the interest of the story, the 
romantic picture of an ancient world, in which all was 
comprehensible, where there was neither mysticism, nor 
even any mystery beyond that degree of pleasurable 
wonder which stirs and stimulates without confusing the 
mind—all united to achieve the easiest and completest of 
conquests. That a poem which nobody, not even Scott’s 
greatest lovers, would assert to be a great poem, should 
thus have triumphed over all the great poetry that was 
contemporary to it, is a marvel which no one has ever 
been able to explain. The copyright of the two unlucky 
volumes which contained the “Ancient Mariner” and 
many of Wordsworth’s finest minor poems had a very 
short time before been given back to their authors as 
entirely without value, while this fresh and sparkling 
Lay brought Scott the best part of £1000, flew through 
edition after edition, and took the world by storm. The 
reason probably was that wliile the other poets of the 
time had been discoursing upon simplicity of language 
and the adoption of common modes of expression instead 
of the elevated diction of the past—without doing any 
more to carry out their professions than an Art deeper 
than these professions permitted—Scott, without saying 
anything about it, and with no deeper meaning to hamper 
him, really did what they professed to do, and wrote his 
poem in the simplest measure and the least distinctive 
language, making it as easy to read as any ballad. The 
“Mariner,” save when it struck the dreamy fancy of 
some soul predestinate, one of those whom the weird 
narrator recognised at the first glance as “ the man who 
must hear me,” was, on the face of it, above and beyond 
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the comprehension of the multitude, who have indeed 
arrived at a glimmering understanding * of its strange 
beauty now-a-days by dint of much explaining and 
lecturing, but who will never take to it heartily. And 
Wordsworth’s treatment of some of the more subtle 
sentiments of the heart, although expressed in language 
ostentatiously simple, must always have left a number 
of readers agape. How, for instance, were the shallower 
souls, unacquainted with the mysteries of their own 
thoughts, to understand the wonderful little gleam of 
spiritual insight which is conveyed in the little poem— 
so clumsily named, and so weakened, short as it is, by 
unnecessary repetitions—the “Anecdote for Fathers”? 
Here the language, indeed, is simple enough, but the 
thought most abstruse:— 


“ My Boy was by my side, so slim 
And graceful in bis rustic dress ! 

And, as wc talked, I questioned bun, 

In very idleness. 

“ ‘ Now tell me, had you rather be,’ 

I said, and took him by the arm, 

‘ On Kilve’s smooth shore, by the green sea. 
Or here at Liswyn farm V 

‘‘ In careless mood he looked at me, - 
While still I held him by the arm, 

And said, ‘ At Kilve I’d rather be 
Than here at Liswyn farm.’ 

*• ‘ Now, little Etbtard, say why so ; 

My little Edward, tell me why.’— 

‘ I cannot tell, I do not know.’— 

‘ Why, this is strange,’ said I; 

“ ‘ For, here are woods, and green hills warm : 
There surely must some reason be 
Why you would change sweet Liswyn ferm 
For ^ve by the green sea.’ 
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* At this, my Boy hung down his head, 

He bkished with shame, nor made reply; 

And five times to the child I said, 

* Why, Edward, tell me why V 

“ His head he raised—there was in sight. 

It caught his eye, he saw it plain— 

Upon the house-top, glittering bright, 

A broad and gilded Vane. 

“ ‘ Then did the Boy his tongue unlock j 
And thus to me he made reply : 

‘ At Kilve there was no weathercock, 

And tliat’s the reason why.’" 

There is perhaps no bit of metaphysics in the language 
by which an unenlightened reader would be so entirely 
puzzled as by this seeming simplicity. It is the very 
perfection of poetic insight, an evanescent thought caught 
on the flight and made everlasting, though too ethereal, 
too momentary, to yield its secret in its instantaneous 
passage to any eye less divinely qualified. Those who 
have eyes to see it perceive what is thus set before them, 
but to those who have not, a volume of explanation would 
make the matter no clearer. How different was Scott! 
he has his perceptions too, but they throw no shadow of 
over-profound meaning upon the sunshiny tale. It flows 
like a blithe Highland stream over its rocks and stones 
—here dashing roimd a great boulder, there flowing swift 
and’clear over the shallows. Compare with Wordsworth’s 
subtle divination the picturesque and straightforward 
magic of the Lay: fair Melrose in the moonlight and the 
Wizard in his grave, and the strange illumination shining 
upon the pale visage of the Monk and the dark-brow’d 
warrior’s mail, give the merest schoolboy a pleasurable 
thrill, and are comprehensible as a b c. 

“ Before their eyes the Wizard lay. 

As if he had not been dead a day. 

His hoary beard in silver roll’d, 

He seem’d some seventy winters old} 
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A palmer’s amice wrapp’d him roun 
With a wrought Spanish baldric bousd, 

Like a pilgrim from beyond the sea: 

His left hand held his Book of Might; 

A silver cross was in his right; 

The lamp was placed beside his ]pee: 

High and majestic was his look, 

At which the fcllest fiends had shook, 

And all unruffled was his face: 

They trusted his soul had gotten grace. 

“ Often had William of Deloraine 
Rode through the battle’s bloody plain, 

And trampled down the warriors slain. 

And neither known remorse nor awe ; 

Yet now remorse and awe he own’d ; 

His breath came thick, his head swam round. 

When this strange scene of death he saw. 

Bewilder’d and unnerved he stood. 

And the priest pray’d fervently and loud : 

With eyes averted prayed he ; 

He might not endure the sight to see, 

Of the man he had loved so brotherly. 

“ And when the priest his death-prayer liad pray’d, 

Thus unto Deloraine he said :— 

‘ Now, speed thee what thou hast to do. 

Or, Wairior, we may dearly rue ; 

For those, thou may’st not look upon. 

Are gathering fast round the yawning stone 1’— 

Then Deloraine, in terror, took 
From the cold hand the Mighty Book, 

With iron clasp’d, and with iron bound : 

He thought, as he took it, the dead man frowm'd ; 

But the glare of the sepulchral light. 

Perchance, had d^led the warrioFs sight.” 

Here is the straightforward supernatural in the moat 
picturesque and romantic setting; but who is there that 
could be in the least trouble to know what it means ? 
Michael Scott and his big book are plain as daylight in 
comparison with that urchin with his weathercock. There 
are no metaphysics in the whole fresh, musical, daylight 
VOL. n. H 
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stiaiu. Scott was not particular about the plainuess of 
his lauffuage, taking what came, having no time to weigh 
syllables, but he made his tale so clear that he may run 
who readeth it. He was understood wherever he went. 
He ])erj)lexed nobody—more than they like to be per¬ 
plexed by the honest intricacies of the story. Tliis, we 
think, was the secret of the extraordinary and sudden 
conquest he made of the entire kingdom. The public 
had been bearing a gi-eat deal of the advantage of making 
use in jioetry of common language and events; they had 
heard on the other side torrents of abuse poured upon 
this theory, and had been assured that poetry could not 
exist at all except according to the old canons. And lo, 
while the tumult went on over their heads, not leaving 
them calm enough to judge for themselves, here suddenly, 
carelessly, with a delightful spontaneous indifference to 
all principles of art, came in this new minstrel and sang 
them, in a light and flowing rhythm which carried them 
along like the tune of a ballad, a story they could under¬ 
stand from beginning to end ! Perplexed by Wordsworth, 
confounded by Coleridge, finding themselves trapped by 
this professed simplicity into pitfalls of mysticism and 
miracle, what wonder that the common world of not too 
wise or discriminating reader’s escaped into Scott with a 
souse of relief which was at once enthusiasm and grati¬ 
tude ? Here, at least, was something fine, something 
sjurit-stirring, like a martial air, like the native music of 
their country, which everybody, thank Heaven, could 
understand. 

There is a curious story told of the effect produced 
upon Pitt by the new poem which is well worth quoting; 
he was so moved by it that an idea of advancing the 
author, who had such power over the imagination, struck 
even his preoccupied mind. Perhaps he felt that here 
was nn influence, unthought of before, which might be 
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turned to use even in imperial affairs. “ The Chancellor 
asked me about you and your then situafion,” said the 
all-powerful Dundas, who was a sort of Scotch viceroy 
and supreme manager of Scotch affairs and patronage, in 
a letter to Scott; “ and after I had answered him, l*itt 
observed—‘ He can’t remain as he is,’ and desired me to 
‘look to it.’” He then repeated some lines from the 
Lay describing the old harper’s embarrassment when 
asked to play, and said, " This is a sort of thing which I 
might have expected in painting, but could never have 
fancied capable of being given in poetry.’ ” The great 
statesman’s idea of what could be expressed in painting, 
but not in poetry, is so curious that we must quote the 
passage:— 


“ The humble boon was soon obtain’d ; 
The Aged Minstrel audience gain’d. 

But, when be reach’d the i-oom of state, 
Where she, with nil her ladies, Siite, 
Perchance lie wish’d his boon denied : 

Por, when to tunc his harp he tried, 
llis trembling hand had lost the case. 
Which marks security to please ; 

And scenes, long faist, of joy and pain. 
Came wildering o’er his aged bmin— 

He tried to tune his harp in vain ! 

The pitying Duchess praised its chime, 

And gave him hciirt, and gave him time, 
Till every string’s according glee 
Was blended into harmony. 

And then, he said, he would full fain 
Ho could recalMm ancient strain. 

He never thought to sing again. 

It was not framed for village churls, 

But for high dames and mighty earls ; 

He hod play’d it to King Charles the Qood, 
When ho kept court in Holyrood ; 

And much he wish’d, yet feared, to try 
The long-forgotten melody. 

Amid the strings his iingera stray’d, 
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And an nnoertain warbling made, 

And oft he shook his hoary head. 

But when he caught the measure wild, 

The old man raised his face, and smiled ; 

And lighten’d up his fiided eye, 

WitlPall a poet’s ecstasy 1 
In varying cadence, soft or strong. 

He swept the sounding chords along: 

The present scene, the future lot. 

His toils, his wants, were all foigot: 

Cold diffidence, and age’s frost, 

In the full tide of song were lost; 

Each blank, in faithless memory void. 

The poet’s glowing thought supplied ; 

And, while his heart responsive wriuig, 

’Twas thus the Latest Minstrel sung.” 

What a clear, soft, animated description is this of an 
internal struggle, enough to touch the heart with easy 
sympathy without making any undue demand upon it 
either of emotion or understanding! But where Mr. 
Pitt would have found a painter in his time to express 
all that on one canvas we are unable to imagine. 

It is not unnatural, however, that Southey, getting 
three pounds seventeen shillings for his elaborate 
“ Madoc ” which had cost him so much labour, for which 
ho had collected waggon-loads of material, and weighed 
every word, and verified every landscape, should record 
with a sigh of wonder, if not envy, that Scott had sold 
4500 of the Lay, and made above a thousand pounds by 
it. It was hard not only to be surpassed, in the opinion 
of the critics, by those brethren-in-arms whom he allowed 
to bo at least as great poets as himself, but to be outdone 
with the public by tliis new adventurer with the easy 
canter of his ‘‘ light horseman sort of stanza.” “ You 
see the whole extent of his powers in the MinstreVs Lay,” 
the mortified but not ungenerous poet wrote afterwards 
when he made Scott’s acquaintance. And he characterises 
it, not unjustly, “as a very amusing poem: it excites 
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a novel-like interest, but you discover nothing on after 
perusal.” It is not, indeed, at all wonderful that the 
poets who were possessed by a profound sense of the 
gravity of their mission should have looked on with an 
almost stunned surprise at this light t^d careless and 
easy success. Even the author felt himself called upon 
to “ make the necessary deductions from his own merits 
in a calm attempt to account for its popularity.” It was 
a surprise to himself as well as to the rest of the world. 

Success so Tar above his expectation seems to have 
decided Scott to trust himself in future to the chances of 
literature and such preferment as he could obtain, and to 
give up the precarious practice of liis profession, which 
had never brought him anything worth considering. He 
was, as we have said, already wonderfully well off for a 
poet. He is understood to have had with his Sheriffship 
about a thousand a year—a much more considerable in¬ 
come then than now. Shortly after the publication of 
the Lay lie obtained another office—a clerkship of the 
Court of Session, a permanent appointment in which tlicre 
was security for the future as well as gain for the present. 
About the same time he took another step more mo¬ 
mentous still: which was the transplanting of Ballantyno 
and his business to Edinburgh—an expensive operation 
which required money. The consequence of several ad¬ 
vances made by Scott to his humble friend was that the 
poet became the partner of the printer—an arrangement 
which was of the greatest, and finally of the most fatal, 
moment in the story oPhis life. This partial entry into 
the interests of “ the booksellers ” seems to have filled 
his active mind with a hundred schemes. “ In the very 
first letter I have found from Scott to his partner,” says 
Mr. Lockhart, “occur suggestions about new editions of 
Thomson, Dryden, and Tacitus, and moreover, of a grand 
edition of the British poets in one hundred volumes, of 
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svliich last he designed himself to be the editor.” “ In 
tlie course of the summer and autumn we find him in 
correspondence about another gigantic scheme—a uniform 
series of the ancient English Chronicles.” Nothing could 
better show tliQ energy of the man. He was far above 
any elation of vanity in the strange and bewildering 
success which had come to him—a success in which, we 
may almost be permitted to say, he himself never believed. 
And he set to work at once in the new channel opened 
to him, altogether unconscious yet of the much more 
brilliant channel not yet opened. 

Wliile he was planning these undertakings with the 
steadiness and resolution of a man determined to make 
his fortune as he best could for the advantage of his 
family, since his proper profession afforded no promise of 
advancement, the poetry, that wonderful accidental gift 
which he had found, by the way, without premeditation, 
was his greatest pleasure and diversion, among the many 
enjoyments of his genial life. Of Marmion, he says, 
" that the period of its composition^ was a very happy one 
in my life; so that I remember with pleasure at this 
moment some of the spots in which particular passages 
were composed.” These words were written a quarter of 
a century after the composition of Marmion. And no 
doubt all the stiU and sweet recesses of Tweedside, the 
old ash-trees on the Sherifl”s Kuowe, the wilder moorland 
hills and braes beyond the green inclosure of Ashestiel, 
must have risen grateful and soothing before him as he 
wrote,—“ Oh man !” he said to Bis son-in-law, in familiar, 
kindly, Scottish speech, when he was beginning to be old 
—“ Oh man ! I had many a grand gallop among these 
braes when I was thinking of Marmion —but a trotting, 
canny pony must serve me now." When he was 
out with his volunteers, another informant tells us, “ In 
the intervals of the drilling Scott used to delight in walk- 
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ing his powerful black steed up and down by liimself 
upou the Portobello sairds within the beating of the 
surge ; and now and then you would see him plunge in 
his spurs and go off as if at the charge, with the spray 
Jasl ling about him. As we rode back jto Musselburgh, 
he often came and placed himself beside me to repeat the 
verses he had been composing during these pauses of our 
exercise.” The lines that were thus sung to himself, as 
his big horse thundered over the moorland, or splashed 
through the wet sands in a cloud of salt spray, have all 
the freshness of the northern air, and all the rhythm of 
winds and waters in them. Not so do the higher strains 
of divine poetry come into being. But Scott chanted his 
song of battle and adventure to himself, in a rapture of 
simple poetic feeling, enhanced by the wholesome fervour 
of happy life, by the excitement of rapid motion, and the 
full sweep and tide of being, which swelled all his veins 
and made mind and body harmonious. He had no pro¬ 
phet’s burden to deliver, no solemn lesson to teach, but 
gave out to his audience in a genial and friendly flood 
the happy moments, the melodious impulses, and favourite 
studies of his own nature. It is imagination in its simplest 
and least complicated development—^no drama, but a tale: 
with no profound under-current of meaning, but its happy 
significance on the surface, its simple loves, its martial 
progresses, its tuneful notes of generous conflict. No- 
tliing mean or petty or poor is in the range of this cheerful, 
yet tender art. Simple as it is, the high-minded Scots 
gentleman on his big Charger is in entire harmony with 
the strain. It never descends below his level. Before 
ho transmitted it, all glowing with life and movement, to 
his audience, it had swept through his own mind like a 
brisk, melodious breeze, touching him with the same thrill 
of pleasure and feeling as that which moved the readers. 

There is no evidence that Scott thought of his poetry 
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otherwise than in this light He did not expect it to 
flow on for erer, nor believed that he had opened a 
perennial fountain. When the interest flagged he was 
not surprised, nor was he bitterly disappointed. The 
popularity of ^farmion, indeed, he confesses, almost 
turned his head. It gave him “ such a keeze (hoist) he 
had for a moment almost lost his footing.” But he had 
far too much good sense ever really to lose his footing. 
Mrs. Grant compares him to a burning-glass which the 
rays of admiration went through without affecting it. 
The public, which was unanimous, did all it was possible 
to do to disturb the modest equilibrium of the poet. 
“ The only question at issue,” his friend Ellis wrote from 
London, from the midst of the best society, “ is wliether 
the Lay or Marmim should be reputed the most pleasing 
poem in our language.” Thus, only himself was his rival, 
and it was generally allowed that there was nothing else 
by which to measure these two masterpieces. 

One voice alone was raised against this universal con¬ 
clusion. In the njidst of such a chorus of applause, and 
an enthusiasm so general, there is something amusing as 
well as respectable in the impartiality and boldness with 
which little Jeffrey in his Beview, at the height of his 
friend’s success and fame, assailed the easy-tempered 
giant. One April night, when all the world had been 
burning incense round him, Scott received a number of 
that Itemew which still carried terror to every literary 
bosom. But he was a contributor, one of the brother¬ 
hood, and it can scarcely be suppdfeed that he looked upon 
it with any alarm. Accompanying the Jieview, however, 
was a manly little note from the editor: “ If I did not 
give you credit for more magnanimity than others of your 
irritable tribe, I should scarcely venture to put this into 
your hands,” Jeffrey wrote. “ I liave spoken of your 
poem exactly as I think, and though I cannot reasonably 
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supiiose tliat you will be pleased with evcjything 1 Jmve 
said, it would mortify me very severely ‘to believe I had 
given you pain.” On the same evening the critic had 
been engaged to dine with the poet. Scott wrote to him 
at once, assuring him that no criticism could alter his 
friendship; but it is scarcely possible to suppose that 
when the guests arrived for that dinner there was not a 
somewhat rapid pulsation in the bosom of the dauntless 
little man whose integrity had been so painfully proved. 
Scott received him with all his usual cordiality ; but the 
lady of the house could scarcely be expected to be equally 
heroic, and the clumsy little shaft which she discharged 
at her husband’s critic has been preserved in the history. 
It is a curious passage-at-arms altogether. In the present 
day, when Eeviews are less authoritative and authors 
more used to them, the occurrence would attract less 
attention ; but the verdict of “ Judge Jelfrcy ” then 'kas 
more important than any verdict now, and the two men 
were members of a limited society through which the 
thrill of such an encounter would run like an electric 
current. There could not be a better proof of the ira-' 
partiality of the Beview, which, as its victims thought 
over the Border, was incapable of abusing anything 
Scotch; or of the courageous vigour wliich could thus 
oppose the tide of universal enthusiasm, and assail not 
only an influential member of society but a friend whom 
the critic could not help encountering every day. 

Whether Scott’s i^nanimity was less great than it 
appeared, or whether it was the heightening fervour of 
politics which made it impossible for a Tory to find fellow¬ 
ship any longer in the Whig camp, it is difficult to 
ascertain, but, as a matter of fact, he here ceased to be 
a contributor to the Edinburgh Beview ; and it was not 
very long before all his political sympathies were en¬ 
listed for its rival, the new Qmrterly, before which for 
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a moment even the bold Jeffrey quailed. The se /erauce 
thus begun wenl farther than one of mere literature. It 
involved the business relations of the poet, as well af, his 
relations with his friends. Various accidents happened, 
which intensified,'in the person of Constable the publisher, 
tlie'first prick of offence which had been given by Jeffrey. 
And in the meantime James Ballantyne the printer had 
been joined by his brother John, who was believed to 
have the powers necessary for conducting an enlarged 
business. The consequence was that while the Quarterly 
lleview was instituted in London, the firm of John 
Ballantyne and Co., of which Scott was an undisclosed 
partner, was established in Edinburgh, and became hence¬ 
forward the chief undertaking of Iris life. 

Unfortunately all manner of labours and embarrass¬ 
ments came in its train. Without this, all those re¬ 
proaches that have been lavished upon him as to the 
extravagances of Abbotsford, and his supposed foolish 
weakness in desiring to leave a local habitation and an 
astate behind him for the enjoyment of his children after 
him—or of founding a family according to the ill-natured 
version of this most natural wish—might have been 
spared. He had an income of £1600 a year from his 
legal appointments, and received larger sums for his work 
than all the other writers of the time put together; and 
but for the drain of his badly-managed and unsuccessful 
business, in which he was the only partner with any 
capital, his lands and his mock casjle, and his old furniture 
and properties, would have been very natural vanities. 
His life seems to have been hampered and embarrassed al¬ 
most from the first moment of his connection with this un¬ 
fortunate firm. It is a curious commentary upon popular 
opinion, which has been long so firmly fixed as to the 
caution and pnidence of the Scotch character, to cast a 
glance from this distance across throe parts of a centiir}' 
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at the doings of the " trade ” in Edinburgh in those heroic 
days : at Constable, who “ hated accounts, and systemati¬ 
cally refused, during the most vigorous years of his life, 
to examine or sign a balance-sheetat the Ballantynes 
blundering jovially along—Messi-s. Eigdurnfunnidos and 
Aldiboiontiphoscophornio, well worthy of these respectable 
appellations; the one somewhat heavy in his loyal enthu¬ 
siasm and readiness to take up everything that plea.se(i 
the master-eye; the other fun impersonated, “jocund 
Johnny,” the gayest of book-keepers. That it should 
have been with these two simple and rash companions— 
rash with the extraordinary temerity of men who know 
little and have little to lose—that Scott with his noble 
intellect and supreme good sense plunged into unfamiliar 
business, is the most wonderful of problems. They kept 
him in perpetual amusement with their humours and 
contrast—they looked up to him with admirable (de¬ 
votion ; and for these qualities he allowed them to draw 
him into ruin. 

Tlie Lady of the Lalce appeared in 1809. There had 
been some wavering of com})arison between Marmion' 
and the Lay. There was none with this new poem. It 
took the world by storm. The public was unanimous in 
its favour; the reviews vied with each other in celebrat¬ 
ing this greatest poem of the age. Even Jelfixiy, the 
“ arch-critic,” bowed down before it—he who had been 
so rash as to lift up his voice against Marmion. Scott 
had two thousand guingas nominally for it, but more in 
reality. “ The whole country rang with the praises of 
the poet” And there was yet another evidence of his 
fame, which is the most extraordinary of all “ It is a 
well-ascertained fact,” says Lockhart, “ that from the date 
of the publication of the Lady of the Lake the post-horse 
duty rose in an extraordinary degree, and indeed it con¬ 
tinued to do so regularly for a number of years, the 
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author’s succeeding works keeping up the enthusiasm for 
our scenery whi6h he had thus originally created.” This 
is a quaint and picturesque adjunct to literary fame which 
the greatest of writers could not hope for now. The Lady 
of tli£ Lake was the culmination of Scott’s poetical repu¬ 
tation. Rokeby, which followed, was bought and read 
almost as eagerly, but not received into the popular heart, 
and the Lord of the Isles was—for Scott—a failure. 
Why it should have been so it is vain now to inquire; 
for its descriptions are as animated and its story as 
attractive as those of its predecessors, and the character of 
Bruce has a high and fine ideal nobility which is above 
anything in his previous works. But the vein, perhaps, 
was too thin at all times to bear much working, and was 
now wearing out; while, on the other hand, a new poet, as 
brilliant, as comprehensible, and more romantic, with a 
much greater poetic genius—Byron—had entered the 
field, and Scott had for the first time a rival who, besides 
possessing higher qualities than himself at the heart of 
the matter, had as great a command of those gifts which 
gain the public ear. 

Before, however, entering upon the history of Scott’s 
more permanent triumphs, now about to commence, we 
must note tlie labours in which, throughout aU this brief 
summer of extraordinary poetical fame he had been 
steadily engaged, chiefly to supply the ceaseless drain 
upon his powers made by the unfortunate firm, which had 
to be kept afloat, whatever happened. To many men 
such works as the Lives of Lryden and Swift would be 
sufficient to sustain a modest fame. To his exuberant 
genius this went for little. These were the daily work 
of his life, while his brighter inspirations were its exhilar¬ 
ation, its glory, its delight: but not less because they take 
so little importance in the record were they conscientious 
and valuable work. It is possible enough, we cannot 
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help feeling, that at this period of his career Scott may 
have looked upon himself as another‘Southey,—more 
popular, since his themes were far nearer to his audience 
and more interesting, but fated to the same kind of 
honourable and hard-working reputation after his flush of 
poetical fame should be past,—an able and trustworthy 
biographer, a commentator of endless patience and re¬ 
search, a writer wielding some power in the lieviews, 
and always with that soft aureole of poetical light upon 
his head, pleasing his friends and giving dignity to Ids 
career. It is difficult to imagine the genial and large 
being of the great Scotsman, with his universal hospitality 
and liberality, the wide atmosphere about him, the end¬ 
less company—retainers, dependants, courtiers—fixed 
into such a groove of laborious excellence. But still it 
is evident that this is what might have been; and as he 
went to his daily work after the Courts were over, 'and 
threaded through all the muddy literary byways—where 
among the garbage some scraps of knowledge ol' one or 
other of his subjects might be found, always with an 
anxious thought in his mind of those two merry com¬ 
panions who were compromising his name and bringing 
endless burdens upon him, yet were at the same time his 
faithful henchmen and supporters, not to be thrown off,— 
one is tempted to believe that this possibility must often 
have entered Scott’s mind; and that he must liave 
realised the possibility of becoming a literary hack, though 
of the noblest kinda constant and steady workman 
turning out his tale of labour, so many pages day by day. 
Many excellent men have done tliis, and served the world 
as honestly as any other kind of craftsman: but the idea 
has always been an obnoxious one, and the suggestion 
something like an insult. The poorest penny-a-liner 
would fain keep up a little fiction of taste and liking to 
dignify his drudgery. And in those days, when Jeffrey 
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hesitated wliether writing for money was not altogetlier 
beneath the geneft’ous instincts of a gentleman, it must 
have been harder still to contemplate. Froih tnis fate, 
liowever, Scott was saved by one of the most extraordi¬ 
nary developments, of unthought-of genius that ever was 
known. 

In the year 1805, when the Lay was in its first tide 
of popularity, when James Ballantyne, newly come to 
ICdinburgh, had just begun to tax the resources and excite 
the imagination of his princely friend with thoughts of 
an ideal publishing house and magnificent literary under¬ 
taking,—when his “ barmy noddle” was “working prime” 
with so many plans and ideas that it was wonderful how 
one head could contain them,—Scott, with some sudden 
fancy for another land of work, turned from his “ Dryden ” 
and wrote the opening chapters of Waverley. What 
chance touch of his brimful creative imagination it was 
that suddenly brought out of the mists, in the midst of 
all those dusty tracts and notes, the fine visionary scene 
of AVaverloy Honour, with all those high-bred accessories 
and that delicate group, a little too faint in colour. Sir 
Ever.vrd and Mrs. Eachel, and the graceful boy who was 
their heir, who can tell ? The wisest prophet could iU 
have divined, from the soft neutral tints of tliis first 
picture, what sort of a succession, what brilliant groups, 
wliat animated scenes, were to follow. Even in his owu 
later work, when he abandoned his best and most character¬ 
istic field and crossed the Tweed to English scenes and 
subjects, we do not remember any'companion picture to 
that prefaca Had he thrown himself into Ivanhoe at 
once, or taken up some romance of the Border, either 
enterprise would have been more likely. When he had 
put this beautiful sketch upon his canvas he paused 
doubtful, and showed the work “to a critical friend, 
whose opinion was unfavourable.” This, it is supposed, 
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was William Erskine. It was not, fortunately for them, 
Jeffrey or any of his band. Scott pnt hii!) work away, so 
far as appears, without a sigh. He had so much in 
hand; what did a half-told tale matter? Some years 
after, when the strain of the Ballantynes.began to tell, he 
took out his bit of manuscript and looked at it, grudging 
perhajis to have written anything that could not be made 
use of—and this time with a sigh put it back again. 
But, after a further interval of several years, chance 
again brouglit the old packet of i)apers to light. Scott 
himself gives an account of it to his friend Mr. Morritt, 
of Bokeby, in the following words:— 

“I inust now account for my own laziness, wliicli I do, by re- 
I'erriii" you to a Binall anonymous sort of a novel in tlircc volumes, 
Waverky, which you will receive by the mail of this day. It was 
a very old attem 2 )t of mine to embody some traits of those characters 
and manners ])eculiar to Scotland, the last remnants of which 
vanished during my own youth, so tliat few or no traces now remain. 
I had written great ]>art of the first volume, and sketched other 
passages, when I mislaid tlio MS., and only found it by the merest 
accident as I was rummaging the drawers of an old cabinet, and I 
took the fancy of finishing it, which 1 did so last, that the last two 
volumes were written in three weeks. ... It has made a very 
strong imiiression here, and the good peojile of Edinburgh are 
busied in tracing the author, and in finding out originals for the 
jmrtraits it contains. . . . Jelfrey has offered to make oath that it 
is mine, and another great critic luis tendered his affidavit ex con- 
frano; so that these authorities have divided the Glide Town. . . . 
Let me know your ojiinion about it. . . . The truth is, that thie 
sort of muddling work amuses mo, and I am something in the con¬ 
dition of Joseph Surface, who was embarrassed by getting himself 
too good a reputation; for* many things may please iieople well 
enough anonymously, which, if they ha<l me on the title jiage would 
just give me that sort of ill name which precedes hanging—and 
that would be in many respects inconvenient if I thought of again 
trying a grande oinit.” 

No man could have been more unconscious lliat the 
moment of the grande optis had come. No doubt Scott 
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often wrote with a playful depreciation not quite sincere, 
of his productidns, wliich is the very comprehensible ex- 
jiedient of a man both modest and humorous, to. elude 
extravagant praises and even his own vanity, if he has 
any. But in this case it is evident his mind was directed 
to an altogether different kind of chRf-^(Buvre, and the 
anonymous novel, the sort of mvMling work, was a bow 
drawn at a venture, upon which no very great hopes were 
fixed. The latter part of the book must all have been 
written between the 4th of June and the 1st of July, Mr. 
Lockhart informs us; and he tells a story of a party of 
young men over their wine, one of whom, the host of the 
occasion, changed his seat uneasily, that he might avoid 
the sight of “ a confounded hand ” writing at an opposite 
window. " Ever since we sat down I have been watching 
it,” he said. “ It never stops; page after page is finished 
and thrown on that heap of MS., and still it goes on; and 
so it will lie till candles are brought in, and God knows 
how long after that. It is the same every night. I can’t 
bear the sight of it when I’m not at my books.” This 
was Scott’s hand, visible at the back window of his house 
in North Castle Street, Edinburgh. And through all 
those long bright summer nights, the longest and sweetest 
in the year, he sat, never raising his head, with that crowd 
of new-created beings coming and going around him— 
Vich Ian Vohr in his torchlight hall, and Flora shrouding 
her high-bred beauty in her Highland plaid, and Evan 
Dhu, and all the clan; and the grotesque and generous 
presence of the Baron; and poor Prince Charlie, whom no 
Scotsman names without a certain pang; and all the tragic 
gaiety in the old halls at Holyrood. No need to pause 
as the swift scenes flew on, succeeding each other. "Vi^ere, 
amid aUithe analysis in which we delight now-a-days, and 
all our studies of character, shall we find anything that 
stands out in such breadth of life ? Scott is so far like 
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Shakspeare that we take him witli us ipto history, and 
never know how much of our knowledge and our iinjues- 
sioiis is due to his genius, and how much to ascertained 
fact. And the effect upon his contemporaries was greater 
than any sensation that had been previously received from 
literature. Such fiction itself was a new thing. Since 
liicliardson and Fielding there had been no work of this 
kind which men and women alike would care to read— 
if, indeed, men can ever have been said sincerely and 
generally to care for Richardson, or women for Fielding. 
Scott took in all and united them. He was manly, and 
he was X)ure. He gave no undue importance to sentiment, 
but he honoured honest love and the domestic affections. 
And while he was incapable of eclipsing the reasonable 
world with the shadow of Sport as some modern novelists 
do, he was as willing to spear a salmon or hunt an ott^r 
in literature as in life. 

But the great thing Scott did was to unfold a new 
country, a new world to his contemporaries. We our¬ 
selves, calm in all the unconscious gain which his exist¬ 
ence and work has added to the general inheritance, can 
scarcely realise to ourselves what it would be to Scotland 
to sweep Scott out of her. It is a thing, thank Heaven, 
which no calamity can do; but if it could be done, what 
an impoverished country would be left behind! This has 
been one of the unhappy particulars in the fate of Ireland, 
with which misgovemment has had nothing to do. She 
has had no Burns and no Scott. Her beautiful scenery 
has never been populated with noble and gentle human 
beings claiming the interest of the world. Her genius 
has wasted itself in wild verses, in the records of wild 
pranks and jokes. No great magician has made her shores 
familiar, not to Englishmen only, but to mankind; no 
poet of the highest order has sung her cabins and her 
fields. If the genius was there, it has been wasted, and 
VOL. 11. 1 
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never come to Miss Edgewortli, it is true, made a 

beginning of this noblest of all works, and seemed for a 
moment likely to open a way by which the Irish' heart 
might have been known; but she was not strong enough 
for the mission, "and was soon led away from it to the 
moralities of the schoolroom and the com])lications of 
fashionable life. "When Scott found his neglected manu¬ 
script in the drawer of the cabinet where he was seeking 
his fishing-tackle, Scotland was less interesting than Ire¬ 
land to the general mind, and equally unknown. The 
ordinary Englishman’s idea of the Scot had scarcely 
changed since the time when the first Stuart came to the 
throne, and his beggarly and grasping followers became 
the proverb of the ignorant but wealthy Southern, who 
saw in them nothing but a race of harpies and parasites. 
Such was the idea which Johnson entertained and ex¬ 
pressed with a vigour which no courtesy veiled. Jokes 
about a supposed national disease (which are not quite 
extirpated yet, since nasty things of all descriptions are 
the slowest things to die), and sneers concerning the in¬ 
alienable caution and craft, thrift and penury of the race, 
were all that was ever heard of the people: and the 
country was less known than America, or even Japan, is 
now. Macpherson in Ossian (false or true, the cause of 
so many controversies) had given a wild fictitious picture 
of unearthly wastes and mists, cloudy mountains and cruel 
seas, all melancholy, tragic, monstrous, and incomprehen¬ 
sible, in which the French and other foreign critics found 
a sentiment thoroughly appropriate to the mystic North, 
hut which the English mind with much unanimity rejected 
ns entirely out of its range, and not much worth investi¬ 
gating. "When Bm-ns raised his voice from the heart of 
this unknown land, there had been a thrill of excited 
attention and wonder; but Bums was so great a prodigy 
in every way, and everything about him was so beyond 
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expectation, that his nationality added only a surprise the 
more to the standing wonder of his exiseiice at all. And 
that existence was so brief that the public mind had 
scarcely time to get over the shock of his appearance in 
his ploughman guise and peasant langu%'e, compelling its 
attention, and to inquire what manner of race it was 
which produced such a miracle, when the wonderful 
rustic disajjpeared and all was still again. When Scott, 
in his turn, presented himself with the fine ballad strain 
of his poems, bringing back the moss-trooper and the 
Border knight, the old picturesque chivalrous court of the 
Jameses, generous romantic monarchs of a land of romance, 
the glowing tartans and tragic passion, not wholly above 
melodrama, of the Highland chieftains, the imagination ol 
the tourist began to be fired—if, indeed, that modern 
development of man was not created altogether by this 
new revelation: but still the revelation was very partial. 
When, however, the first novel of the Waverhy series came 
into the world, the curtain rose, as in a theatre, upon 
Scotland, no longer a rugged North, a coirventional country 
known by certain mor.al (or immoral) qualities, but for the ■ 
moment the most distinct and clearly-evident of all the 
(prarters of the earth, the chosen land of all that was 
humorous and all that was pathetic, full of an unsuspected 
and inexhaustible variety of character and wealth of 
emotion. The veil was drawn from her face, not only to 
other nations, but even to her own astonished and de¬ 
lighted inhabitants, who had hitherto despised or derided 
the Highland caterarrS' but now beheld silently with 
amazed eyes the real features of their uncomprehended 
countrymen, just as England and the more distant world 
awoke to know the “ land of the mount ain and the flood.” 

We can understand but dimly at this distance, we 
who have been brought up upon Waverley and scarcely 
can remember when we first made acquaintance with 
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Tully veolan and Jhe Highland stronghold among the hills, 
any more than we can remember when we first set foot in 
Prospero’s enchanted island—^it is with difficulty that we 
can realise the first magical effect. The hook was read 
everywhere by aH kinds of people; it flew from hand to 
hand, and was discussed and talked over as if it had been 
the iiersoual concern of thousands of readers. “ Opinion!” 
said Lord Holland, when asked his opinion of the new 
book,—“ none of us went to bed all night, and nothing 
slept but my gout.” The verdict was the same in much 
les.s lofty regions, wherever a copy could be laid hold of. 
Kich and poor were as one in the wonderful unanimous 
commotion. The success of Waverley was as great and 
as sudden as that of the Lay, and far more true. Indeed, 
one can scarcely help thinking that it was some uncon¬ 
scious prescience of this which was coming, and which 
deserved all fame, that made the public receive those 
tunings of tire minstrel’s harp and preludes of his real 
song so cordially. There were one or two dissentient 
critics—his own Quarterly, the Tory organ which he had 
helped to originate, being the chief This periodical, still 
in the hands of the captious and bilious Gifford, objected 
to the use of the Scotch as “ a dark dialect of Anglified 
Erse,” unworthy of ears polite. But this little malignant 
voice had no influence on the universal enthusia.sm. Once 
more Scott’s noble clear-headedness, his breadth of honest 
life, the light and warmth which filled his narrative, 
opened him a way of access to all hearts. These were 
not the liighest qualities of his gehius, but they were the 
qualities which interpreted his higher imagination to the 
common souL He announced no lofty aim, professed no 
purpose of teaching—yet at a stroke set before the world 
the most perfect picture of a state of society which was 
passing, or had passed away; accounted for it, justified it, 
made it glorious—^yet at the same moment proved the 
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impossibility of continuance in the system to which he 
could not but look back with tender re^et: and with a 
fine candour and honest historical perception which was 
in advance of his own convictions, showed the crumbling 
foundations of the changed rule and the inevitable triumpli 
of new lords and new laws to be both necessary and just. 
Even this valuable historical revelation was, however, but 
a secondary matter in comparison with the glow of charac¬ 
ter and human life which illuminated his country under 
his hand. We have learned now-a-days to be very shy of 
history in the form of tales. But the art was new in 
those days, and all its details were as fresh and picturesque 
as the story itself was moving and animated. With his 
usual modesty, Scott caused it to be represented to Miss 
Edgeworth that the first suggestion of his work had been 
taken from the excellence of hers. Thus, too, according 
to his own account, William Taylor made him a poet, aiid 
that pompous provincial accepted the idea with an evidemt 
feeling that it might very well be so. And Miss Edge- 
worth made him a novelist: but the more subtle Irish¬ 
woman did not take the graceful compliment au pied dc 
la lettre, nor was it neces.sary. 

And pouring into the world after Waverky came the 
flood of its successors, all instinct with kindred life, 
proving that no adventitious help of historical excitement 
was wanted, but that the humblest incidents of common 
life were enough to furnish at once drama and interest. 
The cottage of the Mucljlebackits, with its simple tragedy, 
is brought as close to us as the rude hall of the Highland 
chieftain, and goes even more warmly to our hearts. 
Scott sets it before us as if he had been studying fisher¬ 
men and their ways all his life. His sympathy enters 
into everything. The rustic dalliance on one hand, and 
on the other that sorrow of the poor which has to be put 
aside for the necessities of ordinary life, are all open to 
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bis sympathetic eye; and with the touch as of a magician’s 
wand he conjufes all coarseness out of the one, and 
teaches us to feel for the petulance of grief restrained— 
the passion of sorrow which takes the form of irritation 
—in the other, *As the brilliant series flowed on, it was 
os if each new study was the author’s masterpiece ; and 
so powerful was his touch, and so wonderful jtlie stream 
of illumination which moved with him wherever he 
moved, that even the conventional and threadbare story 
of the lost child and his recovery, as a romantic heir and 
hero,—a story upon which all kinds of changes have been 
ning,—became in his hand now again. Meg Merrilees, 
it must be owned, is melodramatic in the highest degree, 
but we defy the most cold-blooded reader to follow with¬ 
out excitement the story of those strange events which 
make Captain Brown into Henry Bertram of Ellangowan; 
the thread of mystery, for which otherwise we should care 
little, is spun through and through such a varied and 
lifelike web of character and incident, that neither Scot¬ 
land nor we could aflbrd to lose it Dandie Dinmont 
(for example) and all his wild pastoral world, the mild 
and wise gudewife, the generous simple liberality, the 
shrewdness, not without a touch of guile, and all the 
relationships of that fresh open-air existence, servants and 
masters, and litigious neighbours, who would like nothing 
better than to settle their disputes with singlestick or 
broadsword, “ if your honour thinks it wadna be against 
the lawbut would not raise the rent upon each other, 
or step in between their honest enemy and his natural 
advantage—is such a piece of large and sun-bright crea¬ 
tion as could have reached us in no other way. “ The 
Shirra” had noted them aU, without knowing, as he went 
and come through the forest, and by all the moorland 
ways on Teviot and on Tweed. He saw Meg Merrilees, 
too, no doubt, some day by the wayside as he rode by. 
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His friendly eye saw everything involuntarily, without 
intention—whence all the freedom and Spontaneous life. 
" I am a bad hand,” he says, “ at depicting a hero properly 
so called, and have an unfortimate propensity for the 
dubious characters of borderers, buccfineers, Highland 
robbers, and all others of a Eobin Hood description. I 
do not know why this should be, as I am myself, like 
Hamlet, indifferent honest, but I suppose the blood of 
the old cattle-drivers of Teviotdale continues to stir in 
my veins.” This is a subject of reproach against him by 
some feeble-minded critics—as if we should find fault 
with Shakespeare for his Claudios and Bertrams. It was 
only in our own day that another man of genius boldly 
put forth the doctrine of a novel without a hero, antici])at- 
ing criticism by owning the difliculty of embodying the 
ideal, so as to satisfy our poetic principles, yet keep our 
interest. Scott did not succeed in this : his Waverley, 
his Bertram, his Henry Morton, are but very ordinary 
young fellows. But who else has done better ? the 
jcune 'premier is of all inventions the most hard to man¬ 
age—infinitely more so than the heroine, who, by right 
of her womanhood, may possess all the superlative qualities 
and yet have enough fiesh and blood to keep a hold upon 
our sympathies. A pretty pair of lovers are a necessity 
universally acknowledged ; but so long as they are pretty 
and spirited and generous, what do we want more ? 
Eomeo himself is little more than a gallant shadow. 
Orlando a long-limbed and picturesque impersonation of 
youth, not worthy to tie the shoes of that sweetest of 
all visionary maidens—the wise, the tender, the playful, 
the capricious, the impassioned Kosalind. We may 
frankly acknowledge, without any detriment to Scott’s 
reputation, this incapacity, which he shares with the 
greatest. 

But it is impo.ssib]e to record the urip.arallcled en- 
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thusiasm with which his romances were received, without 
casting a glanctf in passing at the revulsion of sentiment 
which his great countryman Thomas Carlyle was the first 
to begin, and which has been echoed not only by Carlyle’s 
disciples but by the followers of that new school of 
analytical fiction which reigns at present in England. 
Carlyle’s indictment against the author of Waverley has 
several counts, the greatest of which are—first, that he 
had no message to deliver—“ wished not the world to 
elevate itself, to amend itself, to do this or to do that, 
except simply pay him for the books he kept writing,” 
which we think is an entirely ungenerous and uncalled- 
for accusation, especially as it is repeated from sentence 
to sentence, as if money had been for ever in the thoughts 
of one of the most liberal and generous of men; and 
second, that he did not create, but “ deceptively enacted, 
as a good player miglit,” the characters he invented, 
making them “ look and talk like what they give them¬ 
selves out for; but fashioning them from the skin inwards, 
never getting nearer the heart of them.” “ Tlie one set,” 
Mr. Carlyle says, meaning the creations of Shakespeare, 
“ become living men and women; the other amount to 
little more than mechanical cases, deceptively painted 
automatbns.” " Not profitable for doctiine, for reproof, 
for edification, for building up or elevating in any sliape!” 
he adds afterwards of these works, which, as we have en¬ 
deavoured to point out, opened up Scotland to all the 
nations of the universe, and made her national character 
iind faith, her humour, her passion, her daily life, visible 
to all men. Such a deliverance comes badly from any 
Scotsman; for it is impossible to us to conceive any 
such impoverishment of our country as that which would 
result could Scott and his creations be swept away from 
her, and could her Lowland plains and Highland hills 
relapse into the mists that covered them before Waverley 
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was. If it is unelevating and unimproving to fill a 
country with a visionary population, rich in every natural 
quality, with all the accidents and misadventures—all 
the tragic troubles and evanescent joys—of life, and not 
one debasing image, not one impure suggestion, not one 
setting up of the evil over the good in the whole range, 
then Scott was unelevating and unimproving; and if it 
is possible to embody absolute and supreme truth in the 
homeliest guise with all the effect of an actual history, 
and to place a simple peasant woman by the side of the 
Unas and Mirandas, in sheer potency of veracity and love 
—without virtue and without genius, then let us acknow¬ 
ledge that Scott’s motives were mean and Ms power 
superficial. It is to ourselves impossible to conceive how 
the career of Wilhelm Meistcr, through all the intrigues 
and fictitious loves of a theatrical company, can be sup- 
])osed elevating, while the story of Jcanie Deans is set 
down as mechanical. Mr. Carlyle is^ a great writer, and 
we are rash to venture to defy so great a champion— 
perhaps even there is sometliing of the coward in striking 
upon the shield of one who has withdrawn from the field 
of battle : yet the gi’eatest are but human. Scott chose 
for Ms ground of action the moment when the old Scot¬ 
land and the new were as yet struggling for the mastery. 
Whether he consciously set before himself the ol)jcet of 
proving once for all that his own side had lost the day, 
and how it had lost the day, we cannot tell,—or whether 
he intended from the beginning to show the subtle self- 
seeking which made the insurrection of the clans less 
noble, and the factious force of personal dislikes and 
family feuds that made it futile. But that he did so 

* This was written before the death of Carlyle: it is better that it 
should remain as written, to show at least that the writer did not shrink- 
daring his lifetime from an unwavering oi)i>osition on this point to tlie 
judgment of a master venerated and beloved. 
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there can be no doabt. Vicb Ian Vohr was more than 
the last of the’Highland feudal princes; he was at the 
same time the ambitious political plotter, whose aim was 
rendered hopeless by the very craft with which he pur¬ 
sued it; and no‘historian had ever proved till Scott did 
how the cause of the Stuarts fell to pieces, how the old 
world (which he loved) came to decay, how all the ele¬ 
ments of life and hope were ranged on the other side. 
He did this in spite of his sympathies and his principles, 
and in the very act of thrd^ving the light of poetry and 
romance over the fallen cause, and attracting to it men’s 
sympathies and charities as they had rarely been attracted 
before. For literature, save that of ballad and popular 
song, had never been on the Jacobite side. If history is 
a noble and dignified branch of literature, this poetical 
rendering of it, whicli was far more attractive, far more 
vivid than Ilumo’s or Ilobertson’s, can scarcely be stig¬ 
matised as containing no elevating or improving power. 

And if it is not a bettering influence to show the 
callous or the indifferent how the hearts of their humbler 
neighbours can be wrung, and to prove that more true 
and generous than king or kaiser may be a gillie on the 
hill or a milkmaiden in the cottage, we wonder what 
is so. tons, too, was Scott’s work, whether it was his 
conscious aim or not. His aim was to tell the manifold 
story in which he delighted, of his countrymen and kin; 
he did this orally to all the strangers and pilgrims that 
intruded upon his leisure and disturbed his rest, but to 
whom he could not (by stress of nature) be anything but 
courteous, cordial, and kind. All day long these stories 
were flowing from his lips with a genial delight in the 
humours they contained. When put in writing they 
required a larger framework, a 'certain mechanism of 
romance, in which perhaps lie was feeble occasionally, as 
all the greatest have been (so far as plots go, Mr Wilkie 
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Collins is a greater artist than Shakspeare and Scott put 
together) ; but the impulse was the saiife. There are 
greater artists, who delight in showing how every good 
action he^ some alloy of selfish motive, and every human 
creature an unworthy side. Is that more noble or more 
elevating than to open the door of a turf hut and show 
the deepest human emotions, the most princely generosity, 
the noblest affections, there ? Scott was an aristocrat 
born; he loved the notice of princes, the fellowship of 
dukes. He was so weak as to wish, above all things, to 
leave his children well off and well endowed, “ to establish 
a family,” as people say. He loved the feudal rule, the 
supremacy of the gentleman, the superiority of race. He 
was an Edinburgh advocate, a member of a conventional 
society, very racy and strong, but eminently individual, 
and with the most marked character and limits. What 
was it then that made him conceive in homeliest sim-' 
plicity such a being as that of Jeanie Deans, and set 
her above all the prettiuesses of sentiment, by the side, 
as we have said, of the Unas and Mirandas ? Wiis any 
one aware of the very existence of such a home and such 
an atmosphere as that which made her heavenly virtue 
jjossible, before Walter Scott built the gray walls, atid led 
the mild and balmy breathing kiue into the byre at St. 
Leonard’s ? Perhaps he had seen in his boyish days, as 
ho scrambled up Arthur’s Seat with his friend and his 
book, the old man sitting by the door, his “ lyart haffits 
wearing thin and bare,” aird heard his slow talk; perhaps 
even watched his daughter, simple and kind, looking over 
the little paling, shading her eyes from the slant rays of 
the westering sun in the long summer nights, looking out 
for some lingering home-comer — poor Effie or other 
wanderer;—and years alter, when he looked for them, 
found these types of the old peasant-patriarch and the 
tender simple woman again. But even with these in his 
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mind, what would any commoner soul have made of it ? 
Victor Hugo’s Sister Simplicc,—she who was the im¬ 
personation of truth,—^lied when the moment of trial 
came to save the fugitive, and was blessed and applauded 
for the deed. -But noble Jeanie, in her Scotch severity 
and purity and infinite tenderness, was incapable of this. 
Slie could have died easily, but to lie she could not. 
What we should have said of her if she had not been 
cajiable of doing more,—if .she had not had the fortitude 
and the spirit to break through all her habits and modest 
fears, and win by fair means what she could not attain 
by foul,—it is difficult to say. Should we have forgiven 
Jeanie if Effie liad died ? But, anyhow, the best tliat 
Art has made of such a situation in other hands is down¬ 
fall : the impersonation of virtue has always abandoned 
her austere career. As soon as the claims of generosity, 
of mercy, came in. Truth lierself lias stained her wliite 
garments, and the lie has been justified by being called 
heroic. Only to Scott, who, thus stabbed in the house 
of his friends, has been accused of having no noble 
object, no thought of anything but money in his pro¬ 
ductions,—only to Scott was the higher grace revealed. 
His kind and simple maiden would have sacrificed even 
her convictions if she could. But she was incapable of 
the falsehood. The reader who can stand by, so to speak, 
in the breathless court, and see all the crowd, eager 
counsel, rapt spectators, even the Judge upon the bench, 
waiting to hear the so-excusable fiction, the lie which 
would have been more than blameless, which would have 
been heroic—and refused to be moved, is a being beyond 
our comprehension; and how our great countryman 
Carlyle could have forgotten Jeanie is also beyond our 
imdorstanding. No poet of his period so elevated, so 
consecrated the truth. Wordsworth’s old man on the 
moor, who used a manner of speech " such as grave livers 
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do iu Scotland use,” might claim a certain kindred with 
douce Davie Deans ; hut no one has risen* to the height 
of Jeanie save her creator—a man so entirely witliout 
pretence, without sham, without any of the theatrical 
wrappings of a prophet, that even the Sepr will scarcely 
allow liim the office—which it was his to perceive under 
whatsoever disguise. 

It is an entirelysophisticated and eonventional artwhich 
depreciates such a picture as this as being a study of 
peasant chaiactcr, and not made among the equals of the 
author, the more heroic and cultured class, to which it is 
courtesy to suppose every great wiiter must belong. The 
peasant has always a certain advantage over those who 
are bound by the limits of the conventional, and have to 
hide their own souls and impulses more scrupulously than 
is necessary on the other level. Otherwise it is not less 
but more difficult to embody the highest ideal virtue in 
a homely exterior. The old censors of art demanded 
beauty and ideal grace from all that was highest in moral 
excellence; and it was one of the special features in the 
literary reformation of which we have been treating, that 
the favourites of poetic art now, and oidy now, began to 
be found in the huts where poor men lie. A beggar 
maid of matchless beauty had, indeed, always been a 
well-known figure in poetry, and one of the chosen 
heroines of the eighteenth century, that special age of the 
eorrect, had been the virtuous and'well-conducted Pamela 
—that pure and prudent maid who came from her humble 
home to seek advancement, and was so admirably repaid 
for her virtue. But Scott’s humble heroine had more 
disadvantages than that of her humble condition. “ Had 
this story been conducted by a common hand,” says a 
judicious correspondent, quoted in Lockhart’s Life oj 
Scott, “ Effie would have attracted aU our concern and 
sympathy — Jeanie only cold approbation; whereas 
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Jeanie, without youth, beauty, genius, warm passions, or 
any other novel-perfection, is here our object from be¬ 
ginning to end.” Nothing can be more curious, indeed, 
than the turn thus given by Scott to what might otlier- 
wise have been^the most ordinary story of seduction and 
betrayal. Fiction great and small abounds in such tales 
—the pretty, vain, foolish girl gone astray, the “ villain” 
who deceives her, the father and sister overwhelmed witli 
shame. Put to it but the usual moral conclusion, the 
only one possible to the sentimentalist, the “ only art” 
which the lovely woman who has stooped to folly can 
find her guilt to cover,—and the moralist has no more 
threadbare subject. 

But Scott had a very different inspiration. His 
achievement is even greater in its way than that by which 
Shakspeare produced the spotless and lovely Isabella, the 
emblem of wise and noble purity in the midst of the 
deepest shame of evil living; for Isabella is as fair as she 
is pure,—a perfect lily-flower in the gloom of all those 
machinations with which we can scarcely endure to see 
her surrounded. But Jeanie is not lovely even in her 
excellence, her truth, and infinite tender affection. With 
the highest poetry of self-devotion in her, she is yet a 
piece of actual fact, real as the landscape in which she is 
enclosed, as her kine that browse upon the kindly slopes 
—yet a creature of the most heroic type, absolutely pure, 
absolutely truthful, full of a tenderness, forbearance, and 
long-suffering beyond the power of man, willing to die 
rather than to lie, but resolute that the truth her nature 
has forced her to respect shall not be used for harm if her 
very life can prevent it And this flower of humanity 
expands and blooms out its slow sweet blossom, opening 
before our eyes without one momentary departure from 
the homely guise, the homely language, even the matter- 
of-fact channel in which her thoughts run by nature. 
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She is never made anything different from wlmt the 
daughter of David Deans, cowfeeder in*St. Leomuxl’a, 
should be. In all her many adventures she is always the 
same simple, straightforward, untiring one-idead woman 
—simple, but strong not weak in her simplicity, resisting 
all unnecessary explanations with a decision and firmnesr 
at which the clever, bold, unscrupulous villain of the piece 
stands aghast. He has not the courage to keej) his secret, 
—he who has the courage to break hearts and prisons; 
but Jeanie has the courage. There is not one scene in 
which this high valour of the heart or her absolute sin¬ 
cerity fails her; nor is there one in which she (lej)arts 
ever so little from the lowliness of her beginning. She is 
as little daunted by the Duke or the Queen as she is by 
the other difficulties which she meets and surmounts witli 
that tremulous calm of self-control which belongs to nerves 
highly sti’ung; nay, she has even a certain modest pleasurt) 
in the society of these jiotentates, her simjile soul meetmg 
them with awe, yet with absolute frankness, making no 
commonplace attempts at self-assertion. In this particular 
her humbleness is her strength, and the beautiful unison 
of a soul so firm and true with the circumstances and 
habits of a lowly class, brings out all Jeanie’s virtues in 
a clear light of sober independence. Neither her dangers 
nor the fame and success she has won make for a moment 
that effect upon her which such experiences would natur¬ 
ally have upon the temperament to which a desire of 
bettering itself is the chief of human motives. That 
desire has been the parent of fine deeds, but the mere 
suggestion of it would have desecrated Jeanie. With a 
higher and nobler art, the poet has secured her against 
this danger by her very humility. A poor gentlewoman 
in the same conditions might have hankered fatally after 
social elevation, but not so David Deans’s daughter. 
After all, though this climax of her existence is so extra- 
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ordinary, it is but a little interval in her life, not enougli 
to upset the sweeter balance of her nature, or whisper into 
her sound brain any extravagance of novel wishes. The 
accidental and temporary pass away, the perennial and 
natural remain. Jeanie is greater than rank or gain could 
make her in the noble simplicity of her nature: and the 
elevation which is the natural reward of virtue in eveiy 
fairy tale would be puerile and unworthy of her. The 
pretty I’erdita becomes a princess by every rule of ro¬ 
mance, even when she is not a king’s daughter to begin 
with; but Jeanie is above any such primitive recompense 
of virtue. She is herself always, which is greater than 
any princess; and there never was a more exquisite touch 
Uian that in which, after her outburst of poetic and path¬ 
etic eloquence to the Queen, the very overflowing of lier 
(iarnest and anxious heart, she sinks serene into hei-self 
when the crisis is over, and contemplates Richmond Hill 
, as " braw rich feeding for the cows,” the innocent dumb 
friends of her unchanging souL This is the true modera¬ 
tion of genius. An inferior workman would have kept 
Jeanie up at the poetic pitch, and lost her in an attempt 
to prove the elevating influence of high emotion. Scott 
knew better; his humble maiden of the fields never ceases 
for a moment to be the best and highest thing she could 
1)0 made—^herself. 

And how lifelike and true are all the accessories— 
grotesque Dumbiedykes, with a touch of pathos in his 
imploring appeal to “ Jeanie, woman!” and the bustling 
snuff merchant in London, and the genial patriotic Duke, 
who speaks like Scott himself, and reminds us of him. 
Just so would the Sheriff have helped his humble country¬ 
woman, had his been the office, and brought her to speech 
of his patroness, and. given to the natural eloquence of the 
heart its fit opportunity. Madge Wildfire and her fan¬ 
tastic group interpose an alien note, but they are of the 
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nature of conventional and necessary impedimenta, without 
which no novel could come into being. ^ And who but 
Scott had ever dreamt of setting before the world such a 
patriarch as David Deans, with his slow discoursings, his 
drone of far-off spiritual experience, his ■’dogmatism, and 
the yearning agony of paternal tenderness with which he 
sat speechless waiting to know whether his daughter would 
have the strength to save her sister by a falsehood, though 
nothing on earth would have made him counsel it ? All 
this is of a strain of simple nature and emotion which we 
are fain to think above and not below the long-drawn 
investigations of the analyst who tokes humanity to pieces 
to let us see how its mechanism works. And few liistorical 
scenes have ever been put on any canvas like that rapid 
picture of the Edinburgh mob, in its sudden passion of 
■wrath and vengeance, lit up by the red glare of fire and 
torch, hanging its victim with a determined judicial gravity 
and calm, then dispersing as it came together in mystery 
and silence, untraced and unknown. The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian is not a perfect book. The scenes among the 
thieves and the apparition of Madge Wildfire are, like the 
similar scenes in Guy Manncring, far-fetched and melo¬ 
dramatic; and the latter part of the book, after Jeanie’s 
marriage, is cumbrous and unnecessary. But, with all 
its faults, we know not where to find another worthy to 
be placed beside it; nowhere a more life-like historical 
scene, or better representation of the old city which has 
changed so entirely, the old characteristic, stern,,and high¬ 
handed mob; nor, what is of still greater importance, do 
we know anywhere a heart or a mission like those of 
Jeanie, so free from all alloy, so altogether natural yet 
ideal, so simple and spotless, so unspeakably true. Walter 
Scott, with all his traditions,—a born aristocrat, a son of 
the old regime, a Jacobite, a lawyer, and a man of worldly 
wisdom,—was as far apart as could be conceived from 
voi,. ir. K 
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the cowfeeder’s daughter, the rustic milkmaiden, Whig, 
Cameronian, plebeian. No natural sympathy connected 
these two, except the sympathy of genius with evaything 
that is highest and purest; whence was it, then, that the 
man whose eveiy thought was so different divined this 
noble silent soul, by far the finest image of unblemished 
truth and virtue that his generation had so much as 
dreamed of ?. Who can tell ? The secret was between 
him and Heaven. And if this was not creation, then we 
are incapable even of comprehending what poetic creation 
means. 

Wo take the Heart of Mid-LotJdan as one of the best 
types of Scott’s work. It has tlie characteristic defects of 
machinery which perhaps haste, and perhaps a certain con¬ 
tempt for the accessories of an art which he had, so to 
speak, picked up accidentally, and neither studied nor been 
trained in, betrayed him into. But it has the finest and 
most complete ideal of any of his books, and its secondary 
characters give a sufficiently just idea of the wealth of 
variety and life which was in him—though in this par¬ 
ticular several of his other works, such as Waverley, Bob 
Roy, and the Arvtiquary, are perhaps superior. In all of 
these there are the same drawbacks of an unwilling and 
melodramatic mystery which he evidently considered to 
be needed for the interest of the tale,—in one Meg Merri- 
lees, in another Madge Wildfire, in the third the fictitious 
woe and tragedy of the Glenallans. These give occasion 
for picturesque scenes, and excite the mind of the primi¬ 
tive and unsophisticated reader; but the critic regrets the 
supposed necessity for their existence, and the Glossins 
and Dirk Hatteraicks are a sad interruption to our un¬ 
mingled enjoyment of Dandie Dinmont, and even of Jock 
Jabos. This weakness disappears more or less whenever 
Scott has a historical centre from which to work, and 
which furnishes the necessary tragic elements. It has no 
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place in Waverley, Old Mortality, or any* of the special 
historical works. So far as this goes, however, Scott can¬ 
not be defended from the charge of carelessness. In fact, 
he did not care for such secondary matters; he gave up 
even his heroes ,to the critical knife with scarcely a sigli. 
Waverley he allowed to be “ a sneaking piece of imbe¬ 
cility.” He was not cai'eful, like a good workman, of all 
his proportions, but did what he was modestly aware he 
could do con amove, and left the rest to fate. Laborious 
workman as he was,—and nothing perhaps has more de¬ 
tracted from Scott’s merits among those who look upon 
the pains of production as necessary, and a total derange¬ 
ment of stomach and liver as becoming adjuncts to a 
poetic career, than his healthy and straightforward work, 
—he yet had so much of the caprice of a creator as to 
divide his care very unequally, bestowing his full attention 
where he felt it to be most effective, and hurrying over 
with half contemptuous commonplace the portions which 
he no doubt supposed were to satisfy the commonplace 
portion of his audience. In one part, accordingly, the 
picture is set forth with the most affectionate particularity; 
in another, though his eye for picturesque effects was so 
keen that he could not miss them, it is dashed upon the 
careless page with a conviction that only the easily satis¬ 
fied will linger upon it, and that for them no special 
trouble was necessary: a method which certainly does 
not come up to the requirements of the modern “ con¬ 
scientious” standard. 

From 1814 to 1825 Scott was at the height of a 
glorious and prosperous career. The Lcyrd of the Isles had 
been a disappointment, but he had shaken off the 
momentary fret with all the more ease that Waverley by 
this time had moved the world to enthusiasm and he 
had fairly entered upon his new path. After this all 
seemed to go well with him. During these crowning 
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years of his life and genius he wrote book after book, 
one more warmly received, more enthusiastically admired, 
than another. He bought land, laying field to field; he 
built and ornamented, and dressed out to his heart’s 
desire with every nick-nack he could think of, the house 
of Abbotsford; he was fSted and made much of where- 
ever he went, princes and poets conspiring which would 
do him the greatest honour; he became a bafonet; a 
stream of perpetual worshippers flowed from all the 
comers of the earth to his house. Never was there a 
more prosperous, wealthy, and joyful career, so far as the 
world was aware. That aU the time below this he was 
struggling to bolster up a fictitious business, to pay 
accommodation bills, to meet the continually recurring 
crises of commercial diflhculty, nobody knew except the 
booksellers, with whom he was inextricably involved, the 
extraordinary happy-go-lucky firm of the Ballantynes, 
and the almost equally rash and more high-handed 
Constable. The system of business carried on by the 
two brothers of the printing office seems incredible; and 
that anything so wild could have existed with an out¬ 
ward aspect of success for years is unaccoimtable. One 
partner correcting proofs in a snug room apart, while the 
printing house swung on in space as fortune pleased, the 
other meeting every new demand with a new biU,—only 
a farce could do justice to this most tragic career, which 
involved despair and suffering unspeakable to the one 
nobly honest and honourable workman who stood among 
them maintaining all with his right hand. That Scott 
should have allowed such a system to go on is another of 
the points in the matter which is beyond explanation; 
but it is very evident that he did so, and though he was 
himself fully conscious of the terrible drain upon him , no 
one else was, and his purchases and expenditure seemed 
to the outside world reasonable and natural enough. 
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They were, so far as we can see, perfectly ]|;easonable, had 
there not been that private drain behind, that miserable 
mystery of the undisclosed partnership; and everybody 
concerned seems to have had an extraordinary power of 
putting this out of sight, concealing the mevitable as it 
ripened towards destruction, and living as if it were not 
perfectly certain that sooner or later an end must coma 
Before this end came, however, we repeat, Scott had 
not only a most full and animated, but a happy life. 
Though there are times in which the soul is ready to say 
with Francesca that the recollection of happiness is the 
greatest of woes, yet on the other hand the mind demands, 
during our earthly career—between the early struggles of 
the beginning and the unfailing sorrows of age—that a 
man should have his day. It is a demand we make both 
for ourselves and others with the strenuous force < of 
almost indignation. So long as that has been, humanity, 
no way over-estimating its own sad chances, acquiesces 
with a sombre content in the clouds and darkness which 
come after. And Sir Walter (as he now was) had his 
day. He got the desire of his heart. He was happy in 
his life, in his surroundings, in his children, in the home 
he loved. Why his desire for that home, which he 
would so fain have left to his son, and his son’s son after 
him, should have been made the subject of invariable 
censure, we confess we are unable to divine. He would 
rather have been a Scotch laird than the author of 
Waverley, people say, never thinking that one of his 
great charms as a man was his noble modesty about this 
authorship of Waverley, his genial and gentle way of 
ignoring his own greatness and setting every humble 
scribbler at his ease. He, if the world would W admit 
it, was always Walter Scott to himself, and not the 
author of Waverley. He was a man, a kindly Scot, the 
father of yoimg Walter, the son of a race every man of 
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which would Jiave had a footing on Tweedsida if he 
could, rather than any other advancement. He was the 
most liberal, hospitable, princely of men. He liked to 
keep open house, to shed bounty all around him; re¬ 
ceiving was little in his way, but giving much. Even 
had he stood upon his genius more than it was in him 
to do, he was of a nature which revolted at patronage, 
which could never with pleasure have played the lion in 
great men’s houses, or sustained the bestowal of those 
flatteries which, like all alms, are more or less humiliat¬ 
ing. If the world chose to stare and applaud, let it 
come then to his never closed door and pay its homage if 
it would. The Sheriff, the laird, the kindly master of the 
soil, could there shake off all exaggerations, and make the 
flatterers, if any good were in them, honest friends with¬ 
out wounding their pride by a harsh refusal of their 
worship. And leave it to his children after him—^who 
does not wish to do so ? It is the most natural, and, 
whenever it succeeds, the most laudable of desires. Why 
Sir Walter should have been upbraided with his Abbots¬ 
ford we have never been able to divine. What he was 
really to be reproached with was that secret partnership 
which drained away his heart’s blood, which he treated 
like the fabled ostrich, thrusting his head into the sand 
that he might not see the danger. 

In his exculpation on this point it is impossible to 
say more than that there is something in the flood of 
commercial affairs which seems to carry even those to 
the manner born, away from all their moorings; miracu¬ 
lous tidings-over, sudden fluctuations from loss to gain, 
hair’s-breadth ’scapes which are intoxicating, arad in their 
excitement seem to obliterate all sounder sense, and 
create an impression that just so, in a whirl of miracle 
and prodigies,—anxieties that are made almost attractive 
by the intense pleasure of relief,—the adventurers may 
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go on for ever and always evade the conclusion. Those 
who are thus deceived invariably find that the conclusion 
at last cannot be avoided—and so did Scott. Yet there 
was a time when his life was very happy, and nobody 
suspected that the famous author whose works broiight 
him to all appearance as much as he could wish for—a 
Fortunatus’s purse always refilled—had any anxiety at all 
to cloud his career and remind him that his happiness 
might soon come to an end. We must add the following 
little sketch of the way in which he spent his days. It 
is somewhat personal to Lockhart, the narrator, and 
embraced his own experiences as well as those of the 
subject of his biography:— 

“At Chiefswood (a cottage near Abbotsford) niy wife and I 
spent the summer and autumn of 1821 , the first of several seasons 
which will ever dwell in my memory as the happiest of my life. 
We were near enough Abbotsford to partake as often as we likdd of 
its brilliant society, yet could do so without being exposed to the 
worry and exhaustion of spirit which the daily reception of new¬ 
comers entailed upon all the family except Sir Walter himself. 
But in truth even he was not always proof against the annoyances 
connected -with such a style of open-housekeeping. Even his 
temper sank sometimes under the solemn applauses of learned 
dulness, the vapid raptures of painted and periwigged dowagers, the 
horse-leech avidity with which underbred foreigners urged their 
questions, and the pompous simper of condescending magnates. 
When sore beset at home in this way he would every now and then 
discover that he had some very particular business to attend to on 
an outlying part of his estate, and, craving the indulgence of his 
guests overnight, appear at the cabin in the glen before its inhabit¬ 
ants were astir in the morning. The clatter of Sybil Grey’s hoofs, 
the yelping of Mustard and Spice, and his own joyous shout of 
reveille under our windows, were the signal that he had biust his 
toils and meant for that day to take his ‘ ease in his inn.’ On 
descending he was to be foimd seated, with all his dogs and ours 
about him, under a spreading ash that overshadowed half the bank 
behind the cottage and the park, pointing the edge of his wood¬ 
man’s axe for himself, and listening to Tom Pnrdie’s lecture touch¬ 
ing the plantation that most needed thinning.. After breakfast he 
would take possession of a dining-room upstairs and write a chapter 
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of the Pirate, aad then, "having made up and despatched his parcel 
for Mr. Ballantyne, away to join Purdie wherever the foresters were 
at work, and sometimes to labour among them, until it-was time 
either to rejoin his own party at Abbotsford or the quiet circle of 
the cottage. When his guests were few and friendly, he often made 
them come over and meet him at Chiefswood in a body towards 
evening ; and surely he never appeared to more amiable advantage 
than when helping his young people with their little arrangements 
upon such occasions. He was ready with all sorts of devices to 
supply the wants of a narrow establishment; he used to delight 
particularly in sinking the wine in a well under the brae ere he 
went out, and hauling up the basket just before dinner was 
announced—this primitive process being, he said, what he had 
always jiractised when a young housekeejser, and in his opinion far 
superior in its results to any application of ice ; and in the same 
sjiirit, whenever the weather was sufficiently genial, he voted for 
dining out of doors altogether, which at once got rid of the incon¬ 
venience of very small rooms, and made it natural and easy for the 
gentlemen to help the ladies, so that the paucity of servants went 
for nothing.” . . . 

Thus Scott lived alnoug the woods which were so 
dear to him, to wliich he would escape when the babble 
of adulation or the endless talk of books, that every visitor 
no doubt thought necessary conversation for the great 
author, got too much for him. If he had passed his 
days in a frenzy of composition, perhaps we should have 
thought more of him. During that summer, his son-in- 
law goes on to inform us, one of the most . faithful 
friends of his life, William Erskine,—a man whom Scott 
“respected, trusted, and loved, much as an affectionate 
husband does the wife who gave him her heart in her youth, 
and thinks his thoughts rather than her own in the 
evening of life,” and who on his side had “ meiged aU 
his literary ambition, active and aspiring, at the outset ” 
in Scott and his works,—^^was with him, specially aiding 
with his local knowledge in the locality and descriptions 
of the Pirate, which happened to be the book then on 
the stocks. This was the man who saw the first chapters 
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of Waverley and thought them dull, an<\ dismissed them 
to that drawer in the cabinet where Scott found them at 
last among his fishing tackle. But one mistake of this 
kind may be made by any man, and it does not seem to 
have lessened Scott’s confidence in his life-long friend. As 
he wrote, the manuscript was handed over to this tried 
and loved, though not always infallible adviser. “ Sir 
Walter used to give him at breakfast the pages he had 
written that morning; and very commonly, while he was 
again at work in his study, Erskine would walk over to 
Chiefswood that he might have the pleasure of reading 
them aloud to my wife and me under our favourite tree. 
. . . I cannot paint the pride and delight with which 
he acquitted himself on these occasions.” 

Thus surrounded with people who loved him—not 
one of his workmen or retainers but was the friend of 
half a lifetime at least,—Tom Purdie, loitering about the 
plantations, being no less devoted and faithful than 
William Erskine reading the manuscript with glistening 
eyes—Scott lived for many happy years. He turned 
no pilgrims from his doors, but entertained with his best 
every stranger that appeared, pouring forth in genial talk 
the germs of a hundred novels, never thrifty of anecdote 
or tale,—the born story-teller of his age, more delightful 
by word of mouth than even in print. If such a gift is 
not a worthy one, then all the instincts of the race are 
at fault, and one of the chief delights of life a mistake. 
But Scott was too genuine for any pose of authorship or 
theatrical pomp of genius. His art was to conceal his 
art, and persuade if possible aU his listeners that they 
were as good as he. ETo doubt Shakspeare did the same; 
and had we a detailed biography of him, we should feel 
the absence of the fine frenzy, the throes and convulsions, 
wliich ought to accompany the birth of poetry. Nobody 
certainly will find them in Scott; but at the same time 
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we have but to tjum to the sad musings of his last years 
to feel that his work and his utterance, so seeming easy 
in the flush of his strength and fame, were anything but 
matters of indifferent routine to him. At a moment of 
miserable anticipation, when he thought nothing better 
than to be overwhelmed in the flood of pecuniary troubles, 
it is thus he contemplates his position with a sadness 
almost beyond words :—“ For myself, if things go badly 
in London, the magic wand of the Unknown will be 
shivered in his grasp. He must then, faith, be termed 
the Too-well-Known. The feast of fancy will be over 
with the feeling of independence. He will no longer 
have the delight of waking in the morning with bright 
ideas in his mind, hasten to commit them to paper, and 
count them monthly, as the means of planting such scaurs 
and purchasing such wastes, replacing dreams of fiction 
by other prospective visions of walks by 

‘“Fountain heads, and pathless groves ; 

Places which pale passion loves.’ ” 

Thus Scott separated in his mind the happy idea of 
carrying out one set of dreams through another, the 
“visioped walks,” by the “bright ideas,” the “feast of 
fancy ” from that “ general knowledge that an author is 
working for his bread,” which he describes as “ degrading 
him and his productions in the public eye,” and reducing 
him into “ the second rank of estimation.” This, he 
says, “is a bitter thought, and-if tears start at it let 
them flow.” 

In the meantime, for eleven brilliant years the stream 
ran on. Nobody will say that the Waverley Novels are 
equal in merit, or expect from any series that it should 
be so. Early in Scott’s career occurred the partial failure 
of the Black Dwarf, oda of the least attractive of his 
productions; and though he made up his lost way in 
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Old Mortality which accompanied it, yqb it was a bold 
undertaking to affront, as he did in that tale, the pre¬ 
judices of Scotland with such a view of the forefathers 
of whom the nation, even when it had outgrown them, 
was stiU proud. He made what was very much a fresh 
start and new beginning in Ivanhoe, a book which never 
can be ranked with his highest achievements, but yet 
never, we think, can lose its ground as one of the most 
delightful of historical romances, doubtful though their 
witchery has got to be. As to this division of his work, 
however, we must remember that he was the firat in the 
field, that modem historical romances were not in his 
day, or at least had not risen above the level of The 
Scottish Chiefs and Thaddem of Warsaw. Nothing could 
be more picturesque and animated than the panorama of 
brilliant and highly-coloured mediaeval life thus made to 
pass before us; and in the companion romances of the 
Betrothed and the Talisman there is a higher quality, a 
tragic element, which no true critic will undervalue. It 
is, however, upon Scott’s early studies of the life of his 
own country, .and what we have ventured to call his 
revelation of that country to the other nations of the 
earth, that his fame will always rest. Taken all in all, 
no such unbroken line of worthy and often brilliant work 
has been left by any other workman in this region of 
literatura They have done more to brighten the world, 
to soothe the weary, to elevate the standard of general, 
and what, if the readet pleases, we may call common¬ 
place excellence, than any other works of fiction the 
world has ever seen. Not a word in them all has ever 
insinuated evil or palliated dishonour. Truth so honest 
and so spontaneous that it is unconscious of any merit, 
yet sometimes, as in the case of Jeanie Deans, already 
discussed, rising to such a heroic height as poetry has 
rarely if ever attempted, is the very atmosphere in them. 
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And though good^ sense and judgment could not be absent 
from the wholesome and natural man whom Walter Scott 
delighted to draw, the loftier qualities of generosity and 
chivalrous devotion were never wanting. When Evan 
Dhu looks round the fatal court at Carlisle, and asks 
sternly "if the Saxon gentlemen are laughing” at his 
proposal to bring six men of the clan—himself the first 
—to die for Vich Ian Vohr, is there any heart that does 
not swell with a pang of sympathy ? Throughout these 
books, the losing cause is that to which men stand with 
unbounded courage; the friend in trouble is he to whom 
they stick with kindness more sure than a brother’s. 
There is no lack of the caution, the prudence, the guile, 
that has been long said to be characteristic of Scotland; 
but even Cuddie Headrigg, the typical Scottish peasant, 
chary of trouble, and easily persuaded to his own interest, 
snatches up a gun and follows his master at the supreme 
moment, indifferent at once to danger and to Jenny. 
These are the common people of Scott’s multitudinous 
creations. 

His heroes are poor creatures, not in sentiment, but 
from the inherent disadvantages of their position, and 
the difficulty which he, in common with most other poets, 
has found in giving substance to the youthful ideal; and 
his sentiment, if always genuine, is too straightforward 
and simple to afford much ground for the complications 
which a more sophisticated intelligence loves. Passion 
has but little to do with his themes; when it appears, it 
is the passion of patriotism, of love for a cause rather 
than for an individual. Love is to him dutiful, tender, 
devoted, but never an over-mastering emotion for which 
the world would be well lost. When he began to write 
novels he was no longer in the sentimental period, and 
perhaps this has had' some effect in sobering his tone; 
but nothing which was beyond a brave man’s power of 
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control waa congenial to Scott’s thon^hta Only in 
humour does he give fuU and boundless scope to his 
fancy. He has his eyes opened in this way to every¬ 
thing that crosses his sphere of vision. Eccentricities of 
the vulgar type,—beings out of tune with life, creations 
eldritch and abnormal, have little attraction for him; 
but all the whims and twists of tender nature, the turn 
this way or that way of the mind and fancy, the indi¬ 
vidual lights that throw variety upon every scene, the 
fun, the jest, the endless links of feeling and of folly, the 
entanglements of the serious and the ridiculous, the droll 
aspects which gravity itself puts on, the ludicrous pre¬ 
dicaments of circumstances,—these were never lost upon 
him. And no man has ever seen with more genial vision 
that mingling of noble qualities with absurd weaknesses 
which humourists love. Not like Sterne, working out 
with lingering and delicate detail every trait of character, 
and framing perfection in graceful oddities of habit, old- 
world dress and custom, and primitive sincerity, open to 
every imposition; but rather with a luminous perception of 
every man “ ganging his ain gait,” and all the wonderful 
curves and diversities of path through which he does so, 
and an amused affectionate • sense of the special foibles, 
broken bits of folly and wisdom, obstinacies, prejudices, 
absurdities, which envelop here and there the best heart 
and nature. His insight here was unbounded, for he 
knew the race he set forth in all their varieties, and had 
seen below the surface «11 their quips and cranks of being 
from his earliest days, being always an unconscious ob¬ 
server, and above all a friend and lover of his countrymen 
and humankind. 

His novels brought Scott more money than literature 
had ever brought,—money destined, as has been seen, 
with a delightful self-delusion and refinement, to “ plant 
scaurs,” not to increase his dignity and importance and 
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make a Tweedside laird of him, according to the version 
of the vulgar. If it did not turn his noble head to be 
thus able to win money at his will, it did turn the heads 
of all connected with him in the business built upon the 
workings of his brain. Tlie booksellers seem to have 
considered the fountain inexhaustible, and to have cal¬ 
culated as upon solid capital on his power of producing 
what the public wanted, and meeting every vagary of its 
taste and favour. Never was there such a romance of 
trade as that which these dazzled and intoxicated men 
carried on at his expense, always conhdent that some 
new effort t»n his part would clear away every difficulty. 
When a new book was ready, a jovial dinner or supper 
was the first preliminary; and after the fun had begun 
to wax fast and furious, the guests, all intent and hold¬ 
ing fast by their wits for the emergency, notwithstanding 
claret and toddy, were allowed to know the name, and 
perhaps to have a chapter read from the proofs, James 
Ballantyne being the prophet who communicated these 
oracles to man. This strangest and most unbusiness-like 
of printers was, indeed, Scott’s interpreter in more ways 
than one. He spent his life over the hasty manuscripts 
and proofs. He was the critic, if not in words, yet by 
involuntary revelations, of the feeling which it was his 
mission to sound and fathom out of doors—a sort of 
literary henchman, as entirely devoted to his chief as 
Evan Dhu to Fergus Maclvor. Unfortunately, Constable, 
though a better man of business, and with some real 
foundation to go upon, was not much wiser than his coad¬ 
jutors. He too became excited by the possession of this 
strange slave of genius, who went on at his magic loom 
while other men slept, and threatened to -fill the world 
with those glittering webs which brightened, everything 
around—the face of the country, and the aspect of society, 
and the balance at the bank. When, after so much wild 
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trading upon credit, so naany rash and unwise specula¬ 
tions in literature, and daring play with danger, the 
shock came at last, and the Edinburgh printing house and 
publishing office came down together, their ruin pre¬ 
cipitated by the failure of an English oon'espondent and 
agent. Constable could not believe that the name he had 
to conjure withal was not enough to overcome all his 
foes. He wanted, it is said, to go to the Bank of Eng¬ 
land and borrow from one hundred to two hundred 
thousand pounds on the security of his possession of the 
author of Waverley —mortgaging, as it were, this estate 
which was to him the most certain and inexhaustible of 
aU quarries and mines of gold. 

It is a proof at once of Scott’s extraordinary power 
over the imaginations of those surrounding him, and of 
the bewildering excitement and fever heat at which one 
brilliant success after another held them, that such< an 
idea could have entered into the mind of mortal man. 
Scott was to these men what the subject spirit of his own 
story was to Michael Scott; but with this difference, that 
whereas the Wizard was embarrassed by the too rapid • 
accomplishment of all his wishes, and had soon no 
mountain to be cleft in twain or sea sand to be twisted 
into ropes. Constable and the Ballantynes felt that they 
had nothing to do but to pass on to the public the con¬ 
stant product of his tod, the more the better, and build 
upon the endless increase of a power which they did not 
attempt to gauge, which they never seem to have thought 
of as likely to be affected by distress or anxiety or pain, 
like that of other men. Had he, one is tempted to think, 
kept clear of these knights-errant of the bookselling 
trade,—^had he been in the hands of a Blackwood or a 
Murray, born to success, what a different end had been 
that of the Magician, the great improvisatore of an en¬ 
tranced and wondering age! Then had he built his 
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towers and planted his scaurs in peace, then had his 
charmed doors stood open for the comfort and solace of 
all pilgrims, then had the world applauded all his gentle 
ambitions, and sworn by its right hand that never was 
nobler issue of a .poet’s labours than that poetic castle and 
those beloved woods on Tweedside. But when the spectres 
of bankruptcy and ruin came, the real defaulters sank 
into insignificance, and Scott had all to pay, not only in 
his purse and person, but in his fame, in his favourite 
pursuits, in Abbotsford and all its hospitalities and hopes. 
We cannot but think that there is no circumstance in 
his life more cruel than that which has made so legiti¬ 
mate a desire, so habitual and blameless an ambition, his 
reproach and almost shama Abbotsford would not have 
ruined him had not trade swept all this recompense of 
his labours into its devouring current. And he might 
have tranquilly enjoyed all the honours he loved but for 
his tender-heartedness towards his old schoolfellow, but 
for his loyal faithfulness to the “ trade ” which for years 
had fiUed his life with the hazards and excitements of a 
failing fight. 

The end of this wonderful career is too well known to 
demand repetition. When the ruin of the booksellers 
was no longer to be averted, and when his own astonished 
family and the larger circle of the world out of doors 
learnt how Scott was involved with them, he met the 
downfall with a heroism which nothing in the history of 
literature has ever equalled. " Nobody in the end can 
lose a penny by me,” is almost'the firat comment he 
makes when the terrible news falls on his ears. Nothing 
can be more soberly sad, and yet brave, than the tone of 
his journal, though now and then it rises into a momentary 
wondering appeal to heaven and earth, or drops into a 
musing melancholy over his lost fortunes, which is so 
tragictdly oalm that it is impossible to read it unmoved. 
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“ Poor Will Laidlaw! poor Tom Purdie,” he cries, "such 
news will wring your hearts, and many's poor fellow’s 
besides, to whom my prosperity was daily bread.” Then, 
with that immediate return to the thought of something 
to be done, which shows the metal of th« courageous soul, 
he sets himself to what is before him. Now that he has 
at last fairly faced the situation, he will have no tidings- 
over, no fresh borrowings. “ I feel quite composed and 
determined to labour,” he says; and when he records “ a 
sleepless night ” and a body out of sorts—“ Mais fomianl 
cuUivons notre jardin. The public favour is my only 
lottery. I have long enjoyed the foremost prize, and 
something in my breast teUs me my evil genius will not 
overtake me if I stand by myself.” . . . Then he adds, 
with a break in his valiant voice, “ I have walked my last 
on the domains I have planted; sate the last time in the 
house I have built. But death would have taken thhm 
from me if misfortune had spared them. My poor people 
whom I loved so well! There is just another dice to turn 
up against me in this run of ill luck— i.e. if I should 
break my magic wand in the fall from this elephant, 
and lose my popularity. Then Woodstock and Boney 
may both go to the papermaker, and I may take to smok¬ 
ing cigars and drinking grog. In prospect of absolute 
ruin I wonder if they would let me leave the Court of 
Session ? I would like, methinks, to go abroad ‘ and lay 
my bones far from the Tweed.’ I will not yield without 
a fight for it. It is ojjd when I set myself to work 
doggedly, as Dr. Johnson would say, I am exactly the 
same man as I ever was—neither low-spirited nor distnut. 
In prosperous times I have sometimes felt my fancy and 
powers of language flag, but adversity is to me at heart a 
tonic and a bracer; the fountain is awakened from its 
inmost recesses. . . . Poor Mr. Pole, the harper, has sent 
to ofier me £500 or £600, probably his all But I will 
VOL. II. L 
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involve no friend, rich or poor.” . . . “0 Invention, rouse 
thyself” (he crfes after this); “ may man be kind, may 
God be propitious!” . . . Nothing more heartrending was 
ever put in print He was fifty-four and had been ill, 
and was pulled up suddenly with a shock which might 
have broken a less valiant spirit in the midst of his easy 
and happy life. For a day or two even his steady hand 
was paralysed; but presently began again with something 
more near passion than had ever moved him before. One 
thing affects him pitifully, the most painful of all: “ The 
worst is I never know when I am right or wrong; and 
Ballantyne, who does know in some degree, will fear to 
tell me.” Who, indeed, in such a crisis would have had 
tlie heart to say to him that his gift had forsaken him, 
and his spell was over ? 

He goes on to say that what he would advise a client 
to do in such a circumstance would be to have himself 
made a bankrupt. “ But for this,” he cries, “ in a court 
of lionour I would deserve to lose my spurs. No; if they 
will permit mo I will be their vassal for life, and dig in 
the mine of my imagination to find diamonds (or what 
may sell for such) to make good my engagements, not to 
enrich myself. And this from no reluctance to be called 
the Insolvent, which I probably am, but because I will 
not put out of the power of my creditors the resources, 
mental or literary, wliich yet remain in me.” What an 
enterjniso was this! to dig in the mine of imagination— 
with the thought coming always back to him, a terrible 
possibility, that the mine was exhausted—for thousands 
and thousands of pounds with which to pay the debts 
of a trading firm. But Scott did not shrink from it. 
" Give me my popularity {an awfiU postulate!), and all my 
present difficulties shall be a joke in four years,” he cries. 
If .he wrote too easily, too lightly, out of the fulness of 
his heart before, it was with tragic earnestness that he 
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betook himself now to that quarry which, alas! was not 
inexhaustible. Woodstock was the book he was writing 
at the moment—^that and the Life of Napoleon. Tlie one 
produced for him—that being the chief matter to be 
thought of in this crisis—£8000; the other £18,000. 
Between them they were little more than a year’s work. 
The Life of Napoleon, if not an extraordinary effort of 
genius, has at least held its place in literature among the 
many revelations more instructive and graphic of that 
wonderful life. And Woodstock, too, found its niche if not 
in the highest rank at least on a level more dignified than 
that of any other existing novelist; while in the introduc¬ 
tion to the Chronicles of the Canongate, which followed, 
there was much that was worthy of his best days, and one 
heartrending picture of a paralytic invalid, in which his 
own end was shadowed forth. This was followed by the 
Fair Maid of Perth, Anne of Geierstein, and the Talc^ of 
a Grandfather, one of the books which has achieved a 
gentle immortality worthy of its name. 

But all these productions were as nothing to the far 
nobler work, the chapter of heroic life, which Scott was’ 
inscribing through all those weary days in the annals of 
his country. His lonely anguish, his determined hope, his 
chiU of doubting, lest perhaps his magic should have failed 
him; his work, never relinquished, sped forward day by 
day with resolute patience, with stem subdual of all the 
lingering thoughts and regrets that struggled in—often 
not satisfjdng him, often perplexing him with apprehen¬ 
sions, but never slackened;—^this is a story such as no 
man had ever lived and told. The bosom contracts, the 
« climbing sorrow ” mounts into the reader’s throat, as the 
wonderful record passes before his eyes. It does not give 
any adequate expression to our feelings to say, as Lockhart 
does with just pride, that in two years this gigantic struggle 
had produced £40,000 with which to satisfy the creditors' 
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claims—which indeed was a miracle—^but a poor miracle 
in comparison with the worker himself who performed it. 
He might have saved himself all this, and gone free with¬ 
out even the loss of Ids estate, which was secured by his 
son’s marriage settlement, but that he would not deprive 
his creditors of “ the resources, mental and literary,” on 
which he thought they had a right to calculata This it 
is, and not the gains, which makes the last chapter of 
Scott’s life one of the most noble known to man. Those 
musing reminiscences of Crystal Croftangry, so like him¬ 
self, yet so subdued, so sadly prophetic, might have been 
written in his blood; and when we remember, which by 
this time the reader seldom does, the darkness and sorrow 
and humiliation, yet noble pride and independence out of 
which they came, it is hard to read them without tears. 

The struggle was heroic for aU concerned. The servants 
stood by their master with a faithfulness which is rarely 
seen. The butler became man of aU work, protesting 
with tears that he would not leave his master, wages or 
no wages. The dignified coachman and liis pet horses 
turned to, like their master, and worked on the farm. 
When Scott saw this sight a broken cry of pleasure and 
pain came from him. “Auld Pepe’s whistling at his 
darg,” he said. “ The honest fellow said a yoking in a 
deep field would do baith him and the blackies good. If 
things get round with me, easy shall be Pepe’s cushion!” 
Thus even the serving men were inspired, and nothing 
could show more clearly the brotherhood and tender 
friendship that united the household. 

But labour and anxiety and sonow are bad companions. 
When the pressure began to lighten a little, the over¬ 
strained brain at last gave way. He had several slight 
fits of paralysis in rapid succession, and at last was obliged 
almost completely to lay down the pen, though never 
entirely He went to Italy for his health, and roamed 
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about with lack-lustre countenance, yet now and then a 
gleam of dying light, all other anxieties %.t last verging in 
that of getting back to Tweedside, to lay his bones by the 
beloved river; for, some time before a bountiful and tender 
heaven had breathed upon his worn braift the kind delusion 
that he had paid off all his debts, and was once more a 
free man. The other mercy vouchsafed to him was that 
he lived to get safely home, and there died in September 
1832, sixty-one years old. The last incident in Tiis life 
was a characteristic one. After one of the broken slum¬ 
bers of weakness, he awoke, and starting up suddenly in 
his chair, exclaimed,— 

“ ‘ This is sad idleness; I shall forget what I have been thinking 
of if I don’t set it down now. Take me into my own room, and 
fetch the keys of my desk.’ He repeated this so eamestly that 
we could not refuse. His daughter went into his study, oj)ened his 
writing desk, and laid paper and pens in the usual order; and 1 
then moved him through the hall, and into the sjjot where ho had 
always been accustomed to work. When the chair was placed at 
the desk, and he found himself in the old position, he smiled and 
thanked us, and said, ‘ Now give me my pen and leave me for a 
little to myself.’ Sophia put the pen into his hand, and he en.- 
deavoured to close his fingers upon it, but they refused their office 
—^it dropped upon the paper. He sank back among his pillows— 
silent tears rolling down his cheeks ; but, composing himself, by- 
and-by motioned to me to wheel him out of doors again. Laid law 
met us at the porch and took his turn at the chair. Sir Walter after 
a little while again dropped into slumber. When he was awaking 
Laidlaw said to me, ‘ Sir Walter has had a little repose.’ ‘ No, 
Willie,’ said he, ‘no repose for Sir Walter but in the grave.’ 
The tears again rushed frm his eyes. ‘ Friends,' sahl he, don’t let 
me expose myself ; get me to bed—that’s the only place.’” 

Thus the long tragedy came to an end. A sadder 
yet more noble tale was never written. There have been 
hesitations about the continuance of the extraordinary 
fame which his own generation bestowed upon Scott witli 
such fulness and unanimity as fell to the lot of no other 
man; but there has been no hesitation about the man 
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and the life thus ended. It may, however, strike the 
reader, as it does* the writer, that there is a certain want 
both of generosity and justice in the praise sometimes 
bestowed upon himself at the expense of his work. We 
may afford to waive that work aside, and give our care¬ 
less plaudits to the man, celebrating his “ health ” and 
“ sanity,” as the jai^on goes, at the expense of his genius, 
when we find anything worthy to place beside that work, 
or which can give us half the genial crowd of honest 
friends, the animated faces, the unforgotten converse, the 
humour and the wisdom and the noble sentiment, the 
manly honour a«d womanly truth, the free and delightful 
play of fancy which we find in it. Among the agencies 
that have made Scotland, once so rude and poor, the 
most prosperous of countries, it is injustice indeed to ex¬ 
clude this one—the warm and tender and Uving portraiture 
of her characteristic features, which first made her the 
acquaintance, the kindly friend and hostess, the admira¬ 
tion of an astonished world. We know no other writer 
who has done for his country what Sir Walter did 
for his, unless we seek that writer in a rank above the 
highest which we dare claim for our beloved romancer 
and historian—in the larger sphere of Shakspeare, or in 
the narrow but intensest circle of Dante. We do not 
claim for him a place beside the poet of England or him 
of Florence. But being his superiors, they are the only 
names, which, on their higher level, are his equals in this 
which he did for his country and for his race. 

WaI/TER Soott, born 1771 ; died 1832. 

Published Translations, Btirger’s, Lenore, etc., 1796. 

-Goetz von Berlichingen, 1799. 

Ministrelsy of the Scottish Border, 1802. 

Lay of the Last Minstrel, 1800. 

Mormiou, 1808. 

The Lady of the Lake, 1810. 
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Published The Vision of Don Roderick, 1811. 
flokeby I isn 

Bridal of Triermain ) 

Lord of the Isles, 1814. 

Field of Waterloo, 1815. 

Harold the Dauntless, 1817. 

Waverley, 1814. 

Guy Mannering, 1816. 

The Antiquary, 1816. 

The Black Dwarf—Old Mortality, 1816. 

Bob Roy 1 1 a 

The Heart of Midlothian J 
The Bride of Lammeriuoor—Legend of Montrose, 
1819 

Ivanhoe, 1820. 

The Fortunes of Nigel, 1822. 

Peveril of the Beak | 

Quentin Durward Vl823. 

.St. Roiian’s Well ) 

Redgauutlet, 1824. 

Tales of the Crusaders (Betrothed and Talisman), 
1825. 

Woodstock, 1826. 

Chronicles of the Cannngate (Two Drovers, Sur 
geon’s Daughter, llighland Widow), 1828. 

The Fair Slaid of Perth, 1828. 

Anne of Geierstein, 1829. 

Count Robert of Paris—Castle Dangerous, 1831. 


Life of NapjjJeon, 1827. 

Tales of a Grandfather. 

History of Scotland (Lardner’s Encyclopaedia). 
Letters on Demonology. 


John Letoen, bom 1775 ; died 1811. 
Published Scenes of Infancy, 1802. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THOMAS CAMPBELL: AND THE LESSER LIGHTS 
IN SCOTLAND. 

The name of another poet, celebrated in his own im¬ 
mediate days with an admiration which has much failed 
him now, must he added to the Northern group before we 
proceed to the somewhat younger baud who had risen 
upon the horizon before Wordsworth had yet gained any¬ 
thing like a due acknowledgment, and while Scott was 
still in his poetical stage. Thomas Campbell was the 
son of an Argyllshire family with some pretensions to 
gentility, which, however, had faded sadly before his day. 
Hls father was a merchant whose trade had been ruineil 
by the American war, and it was in a very poor and 
limited home that the young poet was brought up. He 
was born in July 177'7, and was therefore very near the 
age of the greater poets, his contemporaries. Very seldom 
in the history of time has a single decade proved so 
fraitful in genius as that which began in 1770 with 
Wordsworth. Campbell began his life with all the promise 
of excellence which might have ushered in a much greater 
man. Ho had, notwithstanding the poverty of his parents, 
the best education Glasgow could furnish, and distinguished 
himself much as a scholar. He seems almost to have 
lisped in numbers, and wrote verses "which were very 
correct, and not without merit, when he was ten years old. 
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He grew up, however, into a somewhat uncertain and 
shifty youth, having no profession, and*a temperament 
such as has always been called poetical,—a sensitive, 
irritable, easily-wounded and intensely-feeling nature, 
which could not exist without emotion. • The chief thing 
known about him in his early days is his susceptibility 
to friendship. The long and not very interesting 
biography of him which we owe to Dr. Beattie is prin¬ 
cipally made up of equally long and scarcelymore interest¬ 
ing letters to his young friends, in which the attachment is 
more apparent than the genius. His first poem was 
suggested, we are told, by the gentle elegance of the 
Pleasures of Memory, which he read in the stern island of 
Mull when languishing there in a tutorship, and culti¬ 
vating ever 5 rthing that reminded him of scenes more 
genial. These were still the days when the pleasures of 
an abstract quality of the mind seemed, to a dutiful in¬ 
telligence trained in poetical traditions, to be a fine sub¬ 
ject for a poem. Campbell had already a reputation as 
“ the Pope ” of Glasgow—specially arising from a prize 
poem entitled an Pssay on the Oriyin of Evil, which was 
thought to be framed on the model of the Essay on Man 
—when he began his great work. It is to be feared that 
there are comparatively few who think it a great work 
now; but not only were his own youthful companions 
penetrated by admiration for it, as was natural, but all 
Edinburgh, always sensitive to a new national distinction, 
received it and its young author with enthusiasm. He 
came thither, after trial of various situations as tutor, 
though only nineteen, in 1797, and by good fortune got 
into the hands of people who could befriend him at least 
in the way of good company and social advancement. 
He had his manuscript in his pocket, and was a handsome 
lad, propitiating strangers by his good looks; and his 
story was one to interest a literary community. He had 
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brought the best character and auguries of future fame 
from his University, and he had all the confidence in his 
poem which it became a young poet to have, and felt, 
could he ever get it printed, that the world would be at 
his feet. The friends to whom it had been confided in 
manuscript were of the same opinion, and though he had 
to wait and suffer various disappointments in the mean¬ 
time, yet the Pleasures of Hope was published when he 
was only twenty-one, and was received with instant 
favour. 

Scott was as yet but a humble and voiceless young 
advocate, and had not ventured upon so much as Lenorc 
when this new poet appeared. Henry Brougham was a 
youth of twenty whom young Campbell hoped to see “ an 
ornament of his country;” and the Edinburgh Meview and 
all the commotion it raised were still among the secrets 
of the future. It was, therefore, rather the unawakened 
Edinburgh upon which Bums had burst like a meteor, 
confusing and disturbing aU laws and prejudices,—the 
Edinburgh over wliich the Man of Feeling still reigned, 
and where Dugald Stewart, bland and philosophical, and 
Alison, the well-bred Episcopalian divine, with his elegant 
canons of taste, gave a tone of dignified calm to society, 
—than that Edinburgh which we have been discussing, 
the brilliant town from which aU the skirmishers of 
literature were frisking forth, and whose sober quiet had 
given way to a rule of fiery frolic, dash, and daring, 
unrivalled in the world of literature,—to which we are 
now for a moment brought back. There was no poet 
then in those quiet days, nor any critics to speak of; a 
mild and feeble Edirdmrgh Magazine was the sole repre¬ 
sentative of periodical literature, and no public defiance 
of the old established ways of poetry and authorship had 
yet been given in the gray metropolis of the North 
Campbell’s first patron was a Dr. Anderson, spoken of as 
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the author of Lives of the British Poets, whose name is 
not to be found even in the Encyclopsedias. He was a 
friend of Leyden, who has been already referred to, and 
of Grahame, the gentle singer of the SaibcUh ; but neither 
of these soft-voiced minor minstrels had* as yet made 
their appearance in print. There are some wonderful 
stories about the poverty and depression amid which the 
Pleasures of Hope was written, but most of these seem to 
be somewhat apocryphal. The young poet’s rapid changes 
from melancholy to hope; his declaration at one moment 
that "there are days when I can’t abide to walk in the 
sunshine, and when I would almost rather be shot than 
come within the sight of any man or be spoken to by any 
mortal;’’ and at another, his cheerful adoption of his 
friends’ hopes that he would become “ a great man on 
the strength of a single poem,’’ and description, “ made 
with great animation,” of “ the fashion in which he would 
live, through what countries he would travel, and all the 
grand things ho would do,” are nothing wonderful in the 
history of an imaginative youth, prone to sentiment, easily 
up and easily down. But he had not, as some of his 
contemporaries had, to wait long for general recognition. 
His first poem brought him immediate fame. “ Public 
curiosity having been studiously kept awake for some 
months, the demand for copies was unprecedented. 
Anticipation, which had run very high as to its merits, 
was fully justified by the perusal; and when the youth 
of the poet was consideyed, the mature strength and 
l)eauty of the poem strack every reader with surprise. 
He had suddenly emerged, it was said, like a star from 
his obscurity, and, young as he was, had thrown a new 
and increasing light over the literary horizon of his 
country.” As an individual instance of this prompt 
favour, we may quote the following incident, showing 
how Dr Gregory, one of the great physicians who have 
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reigneS in dynasties in Edinburgh, had his attention 
directed to the poem:— 

“ Calling one morning at the publishers, he took up the new 
poem just sent in from the printers. ‘Ah, what have we here V 
said he, ‘ the Plmmrei of Hope' Ho looked carelessly between the 
imcut leaves, until, observing a passage that struck him forcibly, 
he turned to the b^inning and never moved from the side of the 
counter till he had finished the first part. He then, in the most 
emphatic terms, said : ‘ Mr. MundeD, this is poetry ! where is the 
author to he found ? I will caU upon him immediately.’ From 
Mr. Mundell’s shop Dr. Gregory went to attend a consultation ; but 
f/nding the hour was long past, and that he had unwittingly given 
to poetry the time meant for his patient, he called on the author 
and left a note for him expressing his admiration of the poem, and 
requesting the pleasure of his acquaintance.” 

Another story is told of Campbell’s introduction to 
Edinburgh society, of a still more gratifying character. 
Scott is said to have invited him to dinner with the view 
of making him acquainted with his own circle of wits 
and men of letters. The young poet was somewhat 
surprised, perhaps a little piqued, to be introduced to 
none of those celebrities, most of them older, richer, and 
more confident than himself; for he divined by the talk 
going on at the table that he was surrounded by men of 
distinction. He was, however, soon indemnified for this 
apparent neglect, and the incident furnishes us with a 
pleasant scene. It is easy to imagine the curiosity, and 
interest, and mortification, and spspicious pride of the 
easily-offended youth, with all the warm susceptibility to 
affront and slight wliich belonged qt once to his youth, 
his species, and his nation, sitting eager-eyed, not knowing 
whether to be angry or pleased, amid this brilliant circle, 
where ho was the only strar-ger. 

“ Where Scott presided (says the formal narrative) the conver¬ 
sation was sure to be edifying as well as pleasant. At length, 
when the cloth was removed and the loyal t^ts were disposed of, 
Scott stood up, and with a handsome and complimentary notice of 
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the new poem, proposed a bumper to the author ot the Plea turn of 
Hope. ‘ The poem,’ he added, ‘ is in the hands of all our friends, 
and the poet,’ pointing to a young gentleman on his right, ‘ I have 
now the honour of introducing to you.’ The toast was received 
with enthusiasm. The eyes of the company were fixed on the 
young poet, and although taken by surprise he acknowledged the 
compliment with so much taste and good feeling, tliat, after hearing 
him speak, no one felt surprised that so young a man had written 
the Pleasures of Hope.” 

This touch was like the ever generous and friendly 
soul of the magician, far greater than Campbell, who had 
not as yet found his divining wand, nor was aware of his 
own power. The youth thus introduced made his way 
into all the Edinburgh drawing-rooms with a halo of 
youthful glory about his head. He was received like a 
son in the house’ of Alison, with whom he kept up a 
warm friendship all his life; and was made free of society 
in the always intellectual and ambitious town. Next to 
Burns—though at how great a distance—he was the firk 
inheritor of the northern laurels. 

Mrs. Fletcher, one of the social authorities of the time, 
describes Campbell as “ an ardent enthusiastic boy, 
younger even in appearance than in years.” Sometimes 
the young poet, thus suddenly introduced into society, 
sinned against good-breeding, and this kind patroness of 
literature had once occasion to “ give him a tremendous 
lecture ” on the youthful impertinence with which he had 
“ quizzed ” the somewhat ridiculous old Earl of Buchan, 
then a well-known figure in Scotch society; but he seems 
to have taken his scolding like a man after the first 
pangs of injured pride. In other encounters his temper 
was not so perfect. Scott tells an amusing story of 
mutual offence, yet appreciation, wliich is exceedingly 
characteristic. Leyden had been the means of intro¬ 
ducing Campbell to the genial house of Scott, who be¬ 
longed to a higher social level than either of these young 
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men. But the two quarrelled on some personal matter, 
and, probably by way of bringing them together, Scott 
repeated to Leyden the fine ballad of HohenliTidm, which, 
like most of the poems of the time, was handed about in 
manuscript, and read and criticised by innumerable 
enthusiasts before it came the length of print. “ Dash 
it, man,” said Leyden, " teU the fellow I hate him. But, 
dash him, he has written the finest verses that have been 
published these fifty years.” When this utterance was 
repeated to Campbell, that more dignified youth responded 
with offended solemnity, “ Tell Leyden that I detest him; 
but I know, the value of his critical approbation.” How 
Scott must have laughed in his sleeve at the two affronted 
heroes! “ I did mine errand as faithfully as one of 

Homer’s messengers,” he says. 

The great poem, which excited so much admiration, 
and held a famous doctor breathless at the side of a 
counter, in oblivion of patients and engagements, exerts 
no such influence over any reader now. A line here and 
there has passed into the general recollection of the world, 
to be possessed and used by many who are totally 
uimware whence it came, and this is one test of fame; 
is to be feared that few now regard the Pleasures 
with breathless interest or understand the ad¬ 
miration it called forth. It is curious, however, to note 
at once the straightforwardness—surpassing that of any 
of his contemporaries, who were all moved as much as 
Campbell by the new reign of liberty and the hopes of 
universal renovation awakened ''in France—with which 
he plunges into the praise of Freedom and enumerates 
her heroes; and the skill with which he directs his reader 
to a corner of the struggle which alarmed nobody. To 
be told that 

“ Hope for a moment bade the world farewell, 

And Freedom shrieked when Kosciusko fell,” 
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touched no political prejudices, and did not frighten the 
most timid Tory. The principles were libgral and noble: 
yet nearer home, perhaps, they might have been thought 
revolutionary. It probably was a mere poetical instinct 
in favour of a remoter and more picturesque struggle 
which made Campbell take all danger out of his worship 
of liberty by giving that dangerous goddess her local habi¬ 
tation in the favourite land of revolution, where everybody 
allows it to be legitimate. But it was a judicious choice, 
and recommended the young poet to the Liberal party with¬ 
out doing him any harm with the Conservatives. " Mr. 
Fletcher was won by his passion for libertywhile Scott 
and the Tories found no fault with the revolutionary 
hero, who belonged to the romantic history of a previous 
struggle. 

Thus Campbell derived, if not much profit, at least a 
great deal of pleasure and glory from his first work. Loug 
afterwards he gave the following description of himself to 
one of the Kembles:—“ The day that I first met your 
honoured father was at Henry Siddons’, on the Calton 
Hill, in EdinburgL The scenery of the Firth of Forth 
was in full view from the housethe time was suim|||i 
and the weather peculiarly balmy and beautiful. 
a young, shrinking, bashful creature; my poems were out 
a few days; and it was neck or nothing with me whether 
I should go down to the gulf of utter neglect or not, 
although with all my bashfulness I had then a much 
better opinion of myself and my powers than I have at 
tliis moment. Your dear father praised my work and 
quoted the line, 

“’Tin distance lends enchantment to the view,’ 

looking at those very hills that suggested the thought. 
Well, I thought to myself (for, as I have said, I was at 
that time enormously vain), there is some taste in this 
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world, and I shall get on in it.” This is very artless and 
simple, though^the narrator was no longer the youth who 
believed the good taste of the world to be gauged by his 
power of “getting on” in it. We fear that the associa¬ 
tions of the pr^ent generation with the lines in question 
are not reverential, and that, like so much pretty senti¬ 
ment of the commonplace kind, this disrespectful age 
quotes them with rather a comic than a poetical sense of 
their truth. But when we think of the young dreamer 
looking out from that Athenian mount upon the hills, 
seeing across the gleaming Firth the round Lomonds in 
the nearer distance, the shadowy ranges beyond, we may 
believe that it was a real if not a very great inspiration 
that pointed out to him the ethereal blue, woven of air 
and space, wMch threw a tender glory over the homely 
grassy slopes which were neither great nor lofty in them¬ 
selves. If universal quotation is the test of excellence, 
no detached line in poetry was ever more popular than 
this; and yet the reader will smile. The simile will 
recall to him not the blue mountains rising far in shadowy 
iutinitude, slope beyond slope, against the sky, but only 
certain little moral or social deceptions in respect to which 
he has quoted these words a hundred times. Thus what 
was' poetry in the fresher experience of the world of that 
(lay, all touched with the sympathy of a poetic revival, 
has fallen into completest commonplace with us who live 
in an older and less susceptible age. 

The profit of the work was not inconsiderable consider¬ 
ing its character, and that the rate of extraordinary 
i-emuneration inaugurated by Scott had not as yet been 
revealed. “The copyright,” he himself says, “of my 
Pleasures of Hope, worth an annuity of two hundred 
pounds for life, was sold out and out for sixty pounds.” 
His calculation is founded, his biographer tells, on an offer 
made to Campbell by a London publi.sher three years after. 
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Certainly, no publisher anywhere would offer an annuity 
of two huiulred pounds for such a poem now—or proh<ably 
anything at all until the public had very clearly expressed 
its opinion. The sum was not very largo, but JMessrs. 
Muudoll of Edinburgh, though they floufished before the 
era of the great' Constables and Blackwoods, must have 
been lilreral in their generation, since they gave the poet, 
notwithstanding their purchase of the copyright, lifty 
pounds for each new edition. This, to a man so young, 
and so little accustomed to money, was no insignificant 
sum. He began, as was niitural, to plan new works, and 
gave himself up to the intoxicating ideal of a life of 
poetry and praise, in which the most delightful of occupa¬ 
tions should secure him all the rewards necessary for life, 
substantial means, as well as the sweetest applause. He 
was to write a poem upon “ Helvetian Freedom,” with 
Tell for a hero: he was to gratify his own patriotic feel¬ 
ings and stinndate those of his countrymen by The, Queen 
of tlw Noi'th, a poem of which Edinburgh was to be the 
scene, and “ the glory and independence of Scotland ” the 
subject. And it was while musing of those great themes 
that a faculty in him more real than that which went to 
the weaving of the Pleasures of Hope, was suddenly 
wakened by the singing, at one of the houses to which he 
was invited in Edinburgh, of the fine air of the well-known 
song. Ye Gmtlemm of England. Perhaps, all fresh in his 
fervour of poetic composition, Campbell despised the old- 
fashioned words which have returned into favour now. 
At all events, his ear was caught by the air, and he began 
to sing to himself the bolder strain of his Mariners of 
Ewjland, as true and fine a national song as ever was 
written. How it was that this fine ardour and IjTical 
passion should burst from the bosom of the self-contained, 
shy, susceptible, and timordus young poet, who appears to 
us in his biography always a little on the defensive, with 
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no real trust in the great people among whom he had 
strayed, and wl*o, though with much tenderness of affectiod 
towards his special friends, had very little to say to them 
—it is impossible to explain. Naturally, he was as little 
aware, as are raest other mortal performers, which string 
of his instrument it was that rang the truest. 

He had, however, discretion enough to see that to 
continue for ever the object of the delightful plaudits of 
the Edinburgh circles, and the " tremendous lectures” of 
its kind ladies, was impossible: and some side influence, 
probably Scott’s Lenorz and Goetz von Berlichingen, and the 
rising knowledge of German literature, which was moving 
society about him, induced Campbell to decide upon going 
to Germany. He does not seem, however, to have had 
any very distinct aim in so doing, or even to have known 
where to go or what to do when he got there. He went 
without the advantage of possessing any language but his 
own, and though he anticipates before starting that “ I 
shall see Schiller and Goethe, the banks of the Ehiiic, and 
the mistress of Werter ” (though where he was to find the 
latter we do not know), he does not seem to have fulfilled 
any of those hopes. He saw Klopstock, in Hamburg; 
he wandered to Eatisbon, choosing that place for no 
apparent reason, was there when the French took the city, 
and afterwards made various devious pilgrimages, which 
wore, however, not without profit. He saw—if not 
Goethe—Hohenliuden, and those pale currents of the 
Iser, ashen hued by nature, which were so fatally reddened. 
He saw more than one terrible field of battle in all the 
stillness of the accomplished carnage, lighted by “the 
wolf-scaring faggot that guarded the slain.” He was 
driven home at last in the spring of the year 1801, having 
been eight or nine months absent, by the deelaration of 
war against Denmark, his residence at Altona being no 
longer tenable under the ciicmnstances. At Altona he 
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^Jiad met a number of exiled Irislimen, who suggested bis 
Eodlc of Erin. Thus, his best-known Ij^ios sprang into 
being, all keen with personal impression. 21ie Battle oj 
tlie Baltic and The Soldier's Dream, perhaps the most 
refined and exquisite of all, came from the same experi¬ 
ences. He met no poets, got admission to no intellectual 
society—in which, indeed, it is probable that his some¬ 
what self-absorbed mind, dwelling in the circle of its own 
tenacious likings, shy and obstinate, and unskilled in 
speech—though he seems to have stumbled along tani Men 
(pie mal by the aid of Latin—would have received but 
little advantage. But he received much from the picture 
never to be forgotten of the field of battle— 

“ Our bugles sung truce—for the night-cloud had lowered, 

And the sentinel stars set their watch in the sky ; 

And thousands had sunk on the ground overpowered, 

The weary to sleep, and the woimded to die.” 

The English language has nothing finer or more inspirit¬ 
ing in their kind than the patriotic ballads which were 
perfected at this period. The song which ho had begun 
to adaj)t in the Edinburgh drawing-room to the old tune 
he liked, was finished at Altona— 

“ Britannia needs no bulwark. 

No towers along the Bteej>,” 

was the poet’s answer to the suggestion of the proposed 
fortifications with which England has so often Ijeen 
adjured to defend herself against invaders. His protest 
was little reasonable, no doubt, but it was a popular sen¬ 
timent. And it is one of the mysteries of genius which 
is least comprehensible, how a youth of the most peaceable 
sort, trained upon letters, and sea-sick and wretched when 
fate compelled him to cross the'Channel, should have been 
the person to add to our national literature those boldest 
and most gallant of sailor-lyrics. Curiously enough, he 
seems, according to Scott at least, to have been doubtful 
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about these finest efforts of his genius. ‘‘And there’s, 
that glorious Ifttle poem of HoTienlinden” Scott said to 
Washington Irving —“ after he had written it he did not 
seem to think much of it—‘d—d drum and trumpet 
lines.’ I got him to write it to me, and I believe that 
the delight I felt and expressed had an effect in inducing 
liim to print it. The fact is, Campbell is in a manner a 
bugbear to himself. The brightness of his early success 
is a detriment to all his further efforts. He is afraid of 
the shadow that his own fonn casts before him.” How 
strange is the reversal made by time of those decisions of 
the moment which have so much effect upon the lives of 
the candidates for literary fame ! “ The brightness ” of 

' Campbell’s “ early success ” has now all faded away, and 
very few are the readers who.open the Pleasures of Hope, 
or linger over the measured monotony of Gertrude oj 
Wyoming. But Hohenlinden, The Battle of the Baltic, 
The Soldier's Bream, and The Mariners of England, will 
live as long as the language, and are the only real founda¬ 
tion of Campbell’s fame. 

His life after tliis early and brilliant beginning was 
much like that of aU his class, the unfortunates who, 
beguifed by “ early success,” throw themselves upon 
literature os a profession, without any other more per¬ 
manent and satisfactory stay. In saying this we do not 
mean to echo the ignorant, though not altogether unfounded, 
prejudice which once existed against literary solvency and 
capacity to “ pay its way.” Scott made the profession one 
of splendid profit as w'ell as reputation, and some fortunes 
have been made and many comfortable incomes, since 
Scott, by the pen. But at the same time there can be 
little doubt that it is a precarious and anxious profession, 
an excellent addition to his means who has already some¬ 
thing more steady ahd regular to lean upon, but a poor 
foundation upon which to build the responsibilities of life 
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Campbell’s stoiy is one from which the young poet may 
learn a serious lesson. He was not one qf those shiftless 
sons of letters, who are constantly falling upon the aid of 
their friends, but a proud man with much independence 
of spirit. Nor was he altogether witlnwxt other means. 
At least one fortunate legacy came to his aid when ho was 
strugglin^with the burdens of mid-life, and otlier windfalls 
fell in his way; but even with these the dependence of a 
family upon the capacity of its head to ju-oduce a constant 
supply of so much written matter, worthy or unworthy, is 
a very serious matter. In Campbell’s case, as in many 
others, the very anxiety to do well, and to have his tale 
of bricks ready at the appointed time, often so preoccupied 
his brain that he was rendered incapable of the task he. 
contemplated with so much anxiety. And when sunshine 
came and he ventured up6n a little extra expense, .ap¬ 
parently justified by bis increasing means, there had td be 
almost iuv,ariab]y a painful retracing of his steps, when it 
turned out that to-morrow was not as to-day, and the 
powers that served him so well one season failed him the 
next. Poetry of course, as everybody knows, will not 
always come when it is called, but even “ Annuals,” and 
“ Selections,” and magazine articles, require an effort of 
which the brain of the literary hack is not always capable. 
Not a navvy nor a sailor, or take a finer simile, a success¬ 
ful surgeon, requires a stronger head, a more steady hand, 
nerves of iron and health imbroken, than an author who 
lives by his work, and has no other means of procuring 
his daily bread. Cami)bcll became the editor of the Ncu 
Montldy Magazine, and did not flourish in that capacity. 
He was over-anxious, over-scrupulous as to the value of 
the contributions sent to him—then after hesitating over 
his papers for days would make a leap at the worst of 
them, to the confusion of his ])revious deliberations. And 
he fell into the beaten track, produced biogi-aphics and 
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lii.storii3S, for which he had neither the turn nor the train¬ 
ing. What ho ^ould do was not the kind of thing that 
can be done to order. The noble and spirit-stirring 
national lyrics of which he is the author were far beyond 
the powers of poets much greater than he. He has no 
other ground of pretension to stand by the side of Words¬ 
worth, or Coleridge, or even Scott; but in this special 
branch of jioetry he has done what not all of them put 
together could do. 

Campbell’s career was deeply weighted in other ways, 
llis only son, wliose childhood had been beautiful beyond 
expression to the tender father, who felt, as young parents 
often do. Ids own child a revelation from heaven, was a 
life-long grief and disappointment to him, and spent most 
of hLs life in a lunatic asylum. Ilis wife died early; and 
lie was left to make up to himself, as far as he could, by 
a hundred gentle flirtations, chiefly with ladies under the 
age of ten, for the absence of a woman’s society, and the 
bright faces of childi'en. Some of his innocent adventures 
in this way are at onee amusing and pathetic. On one 
occasion he advertised as follows for the name of a lovely 
child whom he had encountered in the streets:— 

“ A Kcntlcniaii, sixty-tlirce years old, who, on Saturday last . . . 
met with a most iiiterestiiig-lookiiig child, four years of age ; but 
who forbore, from reejxsct for the lady who had her in hand, to ask 
the girl’s name and abode, will be gratefully obliged to those wlio have 
the happiness of possessing the child, to be informed where she lives, 
and if he may be allowed to see her again.” 

The little fairy princess never was found, though many 
[larcnts wrote to the advertiser, making sure that their 
own special darling must have been the object of so 
romantic an appeal, one mother among the number, to 
Campbell’s great indignation, suggesting that it was her 
little hoy for whom he had conceived such an enthusiasm. 
Tlie gray-haired poet, daunted in his natural shyness by a 
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forbidding countenance, and seeking this little pliantom of 
delight about the London streets, and thrqugh the leafless 
parks in the sunshiny April mornings, makes a touching, 
if gently-comic picture; for though he had many friends, 
he had no smiles at home. 

“ I stopped the enchantress, and ■was told, 

’ Tho’ tall, she was but four years old. 

Her guide so grave an aspect wore, 

I would not ask a question more." 

Such a curious innocent version of a “ love that never 
had an earthly close,” draws our hearts to the forlorn and 
solitary man. 

Amid all his ups and downs of living, Campbell had 
the pleasure of continual acknowledgment and apjjreciation 
from the public. Wlien he took to delivering lectures 
upon poetry his audiences were crowded and enthusiastic 
wherever he went, both in London and the provin'ccs. 
“Tho lecture-room was crowded by the 6lite; all were 
eager to listen“ his prose was declared to be more poetic 
than liis poetry,” the newspapers reported. In 1826 his 
University (Glasgow) paid him the highest compliment iir 
its power by electing him Lord liector, a post whiclr, con¬ 
trary to custom, he held for three years. He was received 
iir Glasgow, his irative town, with unbounded errthusiasrn, 
filling his old friends with joy and pride, and recalling 
many an early prognostication. Ten years after he visited 
Edinburgh, to find most of the patrons of his youth still 
alive, and to be received everywhere with acclamations. 
“ Cheered on coming aboard the steamboats—into jrublic 
rooms—on leaving them,” he says with an astonished 
pleasure, describing his journey. And here he liad the 
freedom of the town bestowed upon him, and a public 
dinner, and every kind of flattering observance. “ I have 
been made a freeman of Edinburgh and f&ted, like a 
prince,” he says. “ I shall make you laugh at the eflu* 
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sioiis of uiy vanity whon I describo to you tliB windows 
of Queen Stre^ filled with ladies looking at your little 
Solomon in all hia glory! ... Well, laugh as you well 
may at my being vain of being seen by ladies, I think 
you know me well enough to believe that the excitement 
of last Friday was intense—beyond pleasure and amount¬ 
ing to pain. . . . When I came to speak of Dugald 
Stewait, Alison, and other of my old Edinburgh friends, 
the act of suppressing tears (for I did suppress them) 
amounted to agony.” He found, however, all these old 
friends enjoying their old age in the calm and gentle satis¬ 
faction which becomes the end of life. The “dear old 
Priest,” the “ Man of Taste,” Alison, whom the grateful 
poet had called the father ofiis mind, and whose name 
he had given to his second child, who died in infancy, was 
still living “in vciy fair health ibr a man of eighty,” and 
“with his faculties as fresh as ever;” while Dugald 
Stewart, he who had patronised the youth of Burns, as 
well as that of Campbell, still lived in peaceful retirement 
sun'ounded with love and honour. 

This inturn to the scenes of his youth, notwithstanding 
the glories heaped upon him, was full of sadness to the 
man with whom life had dealt but hardly. Mrs. Grant 
relates how, in the midst of his public triumphs, “ a de¬ 
jected-looking gentleman ” called upon her to renew old 
accpiaintance. “ I should know you,” she said, “ but can¬ 
not be sure.” “ Campbell the poet,” said he, “ with a 
kind of affecting simplicity.” 

This is the last sight wo have of the’ old generation, 
the men of the past, who had wondered at Bums when he 
appeared, and lived to see so many wonders more. It 
lingered so long that Henry Mackenzie, the Man of Feel¬ 
ing, he of the Mirror and Lounger, lived to see Edinburgh 
blossom out of its provincialism into the dash and com¬ 
motion of a literary metropolis. Tliis age of greatness 
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lasted through many brilliant years. Even after Scott's 
withdrawal to Abbotsford, he was still t(j be seen about 
the familiar streets and in the Parliament House—on the 
whole the greatest of living writers; and there was Jeffrey, 
the acknowledged chief of criticism, though the exciteineut 
of the Edinhifgh Review had by this time calmed down. 
And other figures liad risen to diversify the scene. Miss 
Iferrier, the author of Marriage and The InlierUance, books 
which secured Scott’s warm admiration and have continued 
their hold upon the succeeding generations—a Scotch 
Miss Austen, with a broader perception of the ludicrous 
and a less delicate touch, but much of the same minute 
and graphic power; Miu Grant of Laggan, a woman to 
whose recollections we aredndebted for many particulars 
of the cheerful breadth of Edinburgh society at this its 
most brilliant period, and whose Letters from the MountaiTu 
lielped to make the Higlilands known in their hom^liei 
modem aspect; and many more secondary singers and 
gentle essayists. The Blackwood circle, too, with all its 
wild wit and daring discussion of everything in heaven 
and earth, was in fullest force; and life was overflowing 
in the old lofty streets, outside the noise of which, yet 
not entirely withdrawm from its echoes, the patriarchs of 
the former generation were “ wearing away.” 

We may add, before we leave these northern scenes, 
to which for a time the high flood of intellectual activity 
seemed to have been transferred, the gentle name of 
James Grahame, the author of the “ Sabbath,” He was 
not a great poet, nor is that a great poem, but it is very 
national, and full of a tender sweetness—an echo of 
Cowper on Scottish soil. Grahame came to light among 
the early band of the Edinburgh lieviewers, a spectator 
and sympathiser, if no more—adding a mild enthusiasm 
for the work of his stronger and more daring friends to 
his own gentle faculty. He was one of the unemployed 
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young advocates who trod the pavement in the Parliament 
House along wijh Jeffrey and Horner, but tiring of that 
exercise, and possessing little jMwer to struggle with the 
world, he retired into the congenial quiet of a clergyman’s 
life, taking orders in the Church of England. His poems 
are full of the atmosphere of a pure and retired exist¬ 
ence, with something, however, that reminds the reader 
more of a Scotch manse than an English parsonage; and 
he was always • intensely national “ Must I leave,” he 
says, 

“ Door land, thy bonnie braes, tby dales, 

Kach haunted by its myriad streams, o’erhung 
With all the varied charms of bush and tree, 

And mould my heart anew to take tlie stamp 
Of foreign friendships in a foreign land, 

And learn to love the music of strange tongues f 
Yes, I may love the music of strange tongues, 

And mould my heart anew to take the stamj) 

Of foreign friendships in a foreign land ; 

Hut to my parched mouth’s roof cleave my tongue, 

My fancy f^e into the yellow leaf, 

And this oft-pausing heart forget to throb, 

If, Scotland, thee and thine, I e’er forget.” 

It is a curious example of the changes that increased 
comnupiication and constant intercourse have made, to 
realise that Graliame’s foreign land was no farther off 
than the English side of the Tweed. He was one of the 
iriends whom Thomas Campbell made in the period of 
his early glory in Edinburgh, and the following little 
sketch gives some idea of the gentle and pious poet:— 

“So small a part of James’s value lay in his poetry, that I feel 
it dillicult to express my sentiments about it . . . One of the 
most endearing circumstances which I remember of Grahame was 
his singing. I shall never forget one summer evening that we 
ngreed to sit up all night, and go together to Arthur’s Seat to see 
the sun rise. Wo sat accordingly all night in his delightful parlour 
— tile seat of so many happy remembrances. We then went out. 
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and saw a beautiful sunrise. I returned home witli him, for 1 was 
living in his house at the time. He was unreserved in all his 
devoutest feelings before me ; and from the beauDy of the rooming 
scenery, and the recent death of his sister, our conversation took a 
serious turn. As I retired to my own bed, I overheard his devo¬ 
tions—not his prayer, but a hymn which he sang, and with a jwwcr 
and ins]iiration beyond himself and beyond anything else. At that 
time he was a strong-voiced and commanding-looking man. The 
remembrance of his large expressive features when he climlied the 
hill, and of his organ-like voice in praising God, is yet fresh and 
ever pleasing in my mind.” 

This gentle pair, full of religion and devotion, their 
heads running over with verse and poetic musings, as 
they climbed in that dreamy dimness which was neither 
night nor dawn, the nigged ways where solitude lies 
sacred and still as if in tlie heart of the mountains, 
might have seen from the heights the luminous window 
where the plotters of the Edirthurgh Review were aiTanging 
their onslaught upon the world, a scene as different a^ it 
is possible to conceive. And it was not long after that 
the Nodes Amhrosianoe, in full swing of free poetry and 
criticism, began to awaken all the echoes. Wilson’s 
tavern jjarlour, whether real or imaginary, has as genuine 
an existence as Edinburgh itself; and though all tliut 
eloquence and mirth, and pathos, and delightful madness 
of inspired talk has fallen a little out of hearing now-a- 
days, it was in its time as authentic a scene as any club 
in the three kingdoms, and far more entertaining and 
brilliant than any of them. To these voices old Edin¬ 
burgh laughed and listened with an uproar of mirth and 
applause, while Scott poured forth the great romances 
which kept aU Europe breathless, and little Jeffrey sat in 
precise yet lively state, cutting and carving the reputations 
of all the poets, and dealing his strokes about like light¬ 
ning. Another great and characteristic figure, the prophet 
and Seer whom we have so recently lost, Thomas Carlyle, 
though but for a moment associated with this scene, had 
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begun to be known, though but vaguely, through the 
early mists. In all the corners there was twittering of 
smaller singers, simple yet tuneful—such as linger with 
the larks about the dewy fields, and take pleasure in their 
song without getting more credit for it than their little 
prototype; and in the pulpit there had risen a blear-eyed 
and rugged orator, wdtli heavy features and a broad Fife 
accent, Thomas Chalmers, who was the greatest preacher 
of his day. At no time has Edinburgh come to such n 
climax of genius and fame. 
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CIIAPTEE 

LONDON ; THE LOWER CIRCLE-" THE COCKNEY SCHOOL." 

A LITTLE before the beginning of the outburst of 
literary life in Edinburgh, which has been the subject of 
our recent chapters, a curious and cliaractcristic circle, or 
series of circles, existed in London, quite distinct from 
the higher level of life and letters on which Canning and 
his polite associates flourished. This lower region pos¬ 
sessed many peculiarities of the old Grub Street existence. 
It was poor; its life was full of literary scliemes and 
compilations of all kinds, “ Specimen!?,” “ Selections,” 
“ Epitomes of History,” “ Annual Eegisters,” and many 
more—which, along with such poor scraj)s as were then 
required in the shape of magazine articles, answered tlie 
purpose of securing daily bread to a large body of writers 
to whom literature had become a trade; while ever and 
anon a poem, more or less ambitious, a drama, a philo¬ 
sophical essay, would burst forth from the obscurity to 
show how among tho.se poor literary hacks* labouring 
hard in their vocation, there was some genius and much 
ambition, and that desire to do something worth remem¬ 
bering, or being remembered by, which gives a generous 
inspiration often to the merest scribbler. The most 
remarkable and individual figure among them wa-s that 
of William Godwin, whose works, both of philosophy and 
imagination, if such a sombre and subtle study of motive 
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and impulse as Caleb Williams can be called by tlic 
latter name, haye taken a permanent place in literature. 
So much can scarcely be said for Holcroft, whose novels 
have dropped out of recollection altogether, though one 
or two of his drftmas, notably the Mood to Jtvdn, still hold 
the stage; or Hazlitt, most of whose essays and criticisms, 
though often brilliant, have fallen into that limbo which, 
alas! is the natural place even of the ablest commen¬ 
taries upon other men’s works and lives. One of the 
mo.st curious particulars in the life of these London 
coteries of the poorer kind is the quiet commonplace 
bourgeois existence which they carried on obscurely in 
out-of-the-way streets in all the usual subjection to law 
and social order, notwithstanding that the principles tlicy 
maintained were wild enough, as they thought themselves, 
And as many people thought, to upset all the foundations 
of society and blow the British Empire out of its secure 
place in the protecting seas. Some of them were tried 
• for high treason, no less, in those hot and exciting French 
Eevolution days. They were considered dangerous to 
their country and to religion, and to everytliing that the 
ordinary mass holds sacred; yet, nevertheless, lived very 
quiet, humdram, citizens lives, guilty of little more than 
an occasional indulgence in what is euphemistically called 
" wine,” and fighting very hardly for existence in the 
lower levels of literary work. They possess a certain 
importance in literary history, chiefly as examples of 
that boundless underground of persevering labour which 
exists in every generation unseen, struggling with, yet 
clinging to, " the booksellers,” concocting with them a 
hundred schemes which are as much “trade” on the 
one side as the other, furnishing series of histories, of 
biographies, of editions of the poets, in continued repeti¬ 
tion, yet fondly retaining still that hope of the dreaming 
fancy— 
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“ To frame it knows not what excelling thing, 

And win it knows not what sublime reward 
Of praise and honour.” * 

Godwin, wlio was the most remarkable member of 
this group, was at the same time the most striking ex¬ 
ample of its union of extravagant opinions and humdrum 
life. Twice during his career his house and name came 
before the world with an original and even dazzling 
identity, in strange discordance with the calm and trades¬ 
manlike tenor of his ordinary habits. One of these 
periods was that in which the philosopher, with his bold 
and wild opinions and prim pedantic yet romantic temper, 
found his mate in the beautiful and brave woman whose 
pensive countenance and untimely fate silence criticism, 
who was, like himself, a philosopher and sceptic, and 
whose name for long was the emblem of unwomanly 
revolutionism, regarded by the public with that honor 
which unbelief in a woman always inspires. Mary Woll- 
stonecraft was Godwin’s wife for not more than a year, 
but this brief romance gives him an interest whidh does 
not really belong to him as a human creature in his own - 
right. Some seventeen years later the brilliant apparition 
of the young Shelley, sweetest, most visionaiy, and most 
lawless of poets, crossed this humdrum life, and once more 
it blazes out for a moment upon the world. In,neither in¬ 
stance is the light without painful and bitter shadows, but 
it interrupts with curious intensity as obstinate, serious, 
self-willed, and duU a career as ever London citizen lived 
among the dingy little streets, monotonous in a half twi¬ 
light of ordinariness and routine. Cald> Williams and the 
Political Justice burst out -of this gray existence as Mary 
WoUstonecraft and young Kelley broke into it; but the 
time illustrated by these luminous points is as a half-hour 
in a long day of dull and regular occupation, domesticity, 
shopkeeping, homely meals, and humdrum surrounding. 
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There was .no wealth and little grace of aspect in thi.s 
underground sopiety, in the small houses and back par¬ 
lours which were in themselves so unbeautiful; and it is 
difficult, without some aid of money, to give interest to 
domestic surrounding, at least in a great monotonous 
town, where the idyllic is out of place, and such a happy 
thrifty home as tliat of Southey’s among the mountains 
is impossible. The Ilolcrofts and Hazlitts had not the 
gift of Boswell to make the bustling old streets and dingy 
coffee-houses picturesque and animated, and the atmo¬ 
sphere is dull which breathes about them, although the 
Lambs would sometimes come arra-in-arra to call, or 
Coleridge make his appearance looming largely against 
tlic sky, or Word.sworth pay a passing visit, bringing with 
him the breath of the hills. 

Otherwise wo find little beauty, either of temper 
or manners, in this little world of literature. It is hope¬ 
lessly plebeian and narrow, self-asserting and self-re¬ 
peating. I'lxcept in the case of “ Lamb, the frolic and 
the gefttle,” neither the conversations nor the letters are 
of a brilliant character that reach us out of that active, 
fluent, much-discussing, and reasoning community, where 
every individual possessed some notable features, and .all 
were supposed to be, and believed themselves, guides of 
opinion and teachers of men. Upon the Lambs in their 
quaint city chambci-s, the wsills lined with d.ark “Ho- 
garths ” and old books; the tables surrounded once a 
week with earnest whist-players; the supper spread on 
one side, cold beef and roast potatoes, and the kindest 
welcome—the spectator lingers lovingly. No such pair 
as that brother and sister are. in all the bauds of their 
contemporaries: the tender love that braved every 
suffering undaunted — the forlorn delightful wit that 
made shift to smile , amid its tears—the union, passing 
that even of man-iage, of common misfortune, of heroic 
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self-devotion, of fraternity above all parallel—the patience 
and the misery, and the peace and happiijess, what words 
can do justice to them ? To see them in their low- 
roofed, dark little rooms up those stairs in the Temple, 
looking out upon the court, where, for pleasure and 
diversion, “ there is a pump always going,” and “ the 
trees come in at the window, so that it is like living in 
a garden:” or sitting together “in the front row of the 
pit at Drury Lane or taking their “ evening walk, past 
the theatres, to look at the outside of them at least,” 
through the streets, all dim with smoky oil lamps, and 
twinkling shop-windows, and the news of battles and 
victories cried about the pavements: or perhaps with a 
heartrending sympathy, to watch them turning sadly in 
their periodical pilgrimage towards the asylum, in wliich 
one of them had to spend half her life — “ slowly 
pacing together a little footpath in Hoxton fields, both 
weeping bitterly”—is perhaps, of all the sights then pro¬ 
curable in England, the one most entirely touching. 
But it is not Charles and Mary Lamb that are our sub¬ 
jects, though they were by far the most attmetive grou]) 
iu the literary community, quick and keen, and vivacious, 
aud headstrong, hot in politics and obstinate in philoso¬ 
phy, which flourished in the narrow city streets, dining 
upon hot shoulders of mutton, and supping on pieces of 
cold beef, and contenting itself in its little sphere of 
limited enjoyment and middle-class atmosphere, as un¬ 
like as possible to the more elegant and bigger Avorld of 
letters, which scarcely touched it in its totally different 
orbit above. 

William Godwin was the son of a dissenting minister 
in the country, a pian of narrow but fervent religious 
zeal, “ with so great a disapprobation for the Church of 
England as rather to approve of his children absenting 
themselves from all public worship than joining in her 
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offices,”—one of a class which has supplied more largely, 
perhaps, than any other, the rank and file of literary 
workers. The* position of a dissenting minister is, and 
still more was, one of considerahle picturesqueness and a 
sort of paradoxical interest: for while the ambition of 
the class invariably, or almost invariably, points towards 
letters and cultivation, their generally hopeless confine¬ 
ment within a petty circle of uneducated and narrow¬ 
minded people gives them a bitter sense of exclusion 
from what they most desire, an exclusion which, without 
being really a wrong done to them by society, appears 
like one, and impresses the individual as a distinct per¬ 
sonal injury. “ Their youthful hopes and vanity had 
been mortified in them,” says Hazlitt, another branch of 
the same tree, and an excellent authority on the subject, 
“ even in their boyish days, by the neglect and super¬ 
cilious regard of the world which perhaps may be ex¬ 
plained to mean that the world objected, under any 
circumstances, to accept the training of the dissenting 
colleges as equal to that of the universities, even though 
the dissenter might know liimself, and might really be, 
infinitely more intellectual and cultivated than the Oxford 
pass-man; or to gi-ant to the preacher, whose sphere was 
confined to the lower and least instructed middle classes, 
the same position as the clergyman who, however poor, 
has still the possibility of high clerical rank and im- 
]>ortance before him. 

This disadvantage, which is, we fear, still in many 
country circles unalterable, adds a persistent undertone of 
injured feeling, even now, to the sentiment of the clerical 
class in dissenting communities. Although their position 
has been greatly modified by the growth of so many 
wealthy and cultivated congregations in large towns, it is 
still sufficiently affected by the same depressing influence 
as to retain a certain injured tone, a mixture of self- 
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assertion and resentment, which, if not amiable, are yet 
sufficiently natural feelings; and tliis sense of injury 
gives a strong bias of sentiment to the democratic o|iinious 
generally prevalent among them. “ Their sympathy was 
not with the oppressors, but the oppress^,’’ Hazlitt adds, 
with a natural adoption of a most natural prejudice, as 
if the class he describes were really oppressed and not 
merely the victims of circumstance, suifering for their 
resistance to an accepted order of thinp which they pro¬ 
fessed to despise, and, according to their own principles, 
ought to have despised. We would not linger upon this 
definition of the dissenting minister and his place in the 
world if we did not feel the importance of it, in reference 
to the many writers expressing sentiments of extreme 
liberalism, both in relijpon and politics, wlio have come 
from this class. The sons of dissenting ministers are, in 
a manner, born heirs to this sense of wrong : they have 
a fanciful rank as the most higlily instructed in tlieir 
own sphere, wliich the general world refuses to ratify. 
And those who, setting out perhaps from no very elevated 
social level, enter life through this curious little side- 
door to letters and public influence, are apt to feel its 
restrictions all the more bitterly from the high expecta¬ 
tions of inexperience, to which society always seems more 
delightful and inspiring than reality shows it: and can 
scarcely help looking with scorn upon those no better, or 
probably much less capable than themselves, whom the 
world persistently ranks above them. They are thus put 
on the side of all who have a grievance, all the world 
over. And yet the wrong is imaginary, the grievance 
only one of those sentimental grievances which cut deeper 
than actual wounds, yet are too wide and general to be 
anybody's fault. The principle of sectarianism, and the 
deification of individual opinion to which it leads, no 
doubt helps on the full development of every intellectual 
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vagary; but we believe that the social disqualifications, 
which bring wit^ them a profound sense of injury, not to 
be healed by any practical success, have still more to do 
with this tendency towards scepticism in religion and re¬ 
volutionism in politics. Nor do we accuse dissenting 
ministers of any pettiness or conscious warp of feeling in 
tins instinctive sentiment. No injury is so deep as sys¬ 
tematic disparagement, the allowed and instinctive im¬ 
putation of inferiority ; and when, in addition to the fact 
that there is often no reason for it, there is added the 
other still more painful fact that there seems no help for 
it, it is impossible to wonder at the deep-lying resentment 
it produces—resentment as causeless and as hopeless as 
itself. 

It was from this class of poor and strongly-feeling 
men, whose position, had they been in the Church of 
England, would have been that of tlie most conservative 
and constitutional of all poorly remunerated and hard- 
worked public seiwants, but who, out of it, were the 
natural champions of every infringed right, and warmest 
eager upholders of every democratic claim—^men to whom 
every poor curate, no better off than themselves, embodied 
the principle of aristocracy and tyranny—that Godwin 
sprang. He began life a precociously rigid Calvinist, and 
at seventeen was rejected at Homerton Academy “on 
suspicion of Sandemanianism,” the straitest form of the 
Calvinistio system. At Hoxton, where he entered on 
being thus repulsed, under an apparently milder sway, he 
maintained tlie doctrine of eternal punishment against his 
tutor, and came out of college in his twenty-third year 
“as pure a Sandemanian as I had gone in.” But no 
sooner was he out of college than the conflicting tides of 
opinion seized him, and “ my religious creed insensibly 
degenerated,” he says. He was actually a dissenting 
minister at Ware, the religious instructor of a congrega- 
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tion, when Lis mind thus changed. This modification of 
his views was brought about by contact with another 
member of the same profession, the Rev. Joseph Fawcett 
(it is curious how particular both Godwin and Ilazlitt are 
in giving this unknown authority the title of Reverend), 
who was considered among his contemporaries “ a person 
of literary eminence,” author of the Art of War, and a 
popular lecturer, but now altogether fallen out of know¬ 
ledge—“ one of whose favourite topics was a declamation 
against the domestic affections.” By the influence of 
Fawcett and the gradual development of his own mind, 
Godwin was brought, though not till after he had served 
another dissenting congregation for some two years as 
their pastor—^leaving tlicm “ in consequence of a dispute 
with my hearers on a question of Church discipline ”— 
to abandon his profession and take to literature. By this 
time he was gradually getting loose from religious faith 
altogether, plunging into the works of “ the French philo¬ 
sophers,” and, like most of his generation, turning his 
eyes with more and more intense interest to the great 
drama then just beginning on the other side of the 
Channel, where every tie was philosophically unloosed 
before the great current of popular passion awoke to 
appal the theorists. It is curious to think of Godwin, 
the future preacher of absolute theoretical lawlessness, he 
who believed rule and punishment to be conducive to 
vice, and marriage a pernicious institution, quarrelling 
with his congregation on,a question of Church discipline. 

When he thus abandoned the career for which he had 
been trained, his first step was to go to London, and his 
first idea to adopt literature as his profession, after the 
example of so many others; it was not, however, the 
modem version of the trade, but essentially the thread¬ 
bare and beggarly Grub Street form of it upon which 
Godwin entered. His Life of Lord ChatharA, bis first 
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literary performance, shows the ambition of an independ¬ 
ent writer: but,as soon as he settled in London he seems 
to have fallen into the melancholy routine of a literary 
hack. “ My principal employment was now writing for 
the English Revtc.w, published by Murray in Fleet Street, 
at two guineas the sheet, in which employment it was 
my utmost hope to gain twenty-four guineas per annum. 
This was probably the busiest period of my life; in the 
latter ^d of 1783 I wrote, in ten days, a novel called 
Damon md Delia, for which Hookham gave me five 
guineas, and a novel in three weeks called Italian Letters, 
purchased by Eobinson for twenty guineas; and in the 
first four months of 1784 a novel called Imogen, n 
Pastoral Komance, for which Vane gave me ten pounds.” 
This was followed by " a small volume of my Sermons,” 
dedicated to the Bishop of Llandaff, and various trans¬ 
lations and book-work of different kinds. The literary 
hack of the present day may take comfort in seeing this 
list of the early and unremembered labours of a man. 
whose reputation has already lasted a century, and whose 
position in literature is so well defined. Notwithstand¬ 
ing all that is said about the increase of popular literature 
and the unbounded fertility of the present generation in 
novel-writing, we believe there are now no literature 
shops where wares manufactured at this rate would sell 
in the same way. Even that branch of the craft which 
supplies the Family Herald and London Journal has 
encouragement to take more time at least upon its 
productions. 

Godwin lived in this way for about ten years, during 
which his creed underwent various- modifications from 
Socinianism to Deism, and passed through many vague 
sliades of sentiment in respect to the possible existence of 
God. He became, he says, " a complete unbeliever ” in 
1787; but even that seems doubtful, since there are self- • 
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discussions on the subject at a later period, and he did 
not hesitate to say, in a letter to his motjier, that he had 
“faithfully endeavoured to improve the faculties and 
opportunities God has given me”—though the words 
might be used in deference to the prejudices of the very 
notable, pious, thrifty, and sensible old lady, whose letters 
to her son (though without any commas) are about the 
most natural and wholesome things in Godwin’s biography. 
He lived in homely lodgings in the Strand during this 
period, and occasionally saw very good company; but all 
his intimate relations were with men of similar training 
and convictions to his own. He had a brother or two in 
town—not very creditable to their family, as appears from 
the mother’s frequent comments and lamentations—and 
a sister who was established as a dressmaker; and all his 
surroundings were of a humble class. 

When Godwin began his life in London there was Ulso 
existing there among the shadows a sort of jovial Satyr, 
not of any class that was recognised by respectability, 
half parson, half doctor, an altogether lawless j)ersonage, 
whose career from beginning to end had little in it but 
rude adventure and reckless living, but whose name can¬ 
not be omitted in any record of the literature of his 
period. John Wolcot, or Peter Pindar, as he called 
himself, had gone through a whole Odyssey befoi-e his 
appearance in the London streets as a man of letters and 
satirical poet. He had been brought up in the medical 
profession in his youth, but, going to Jamaica, had found 
apparently that it would suit his purposes better to be a 
clergyman, and, according to the easy methods of the 
time, came home and got himself ordained by the then 
Bishop of London, for the advantage of his West Indian 
patients. When he came back finally to England ho 
threw off the clerical character and resumed the medical; 
and while trying to establish himself in Cornwall in tlie 
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latter profession, picked up as his surgery-hoy a little 
Cornishman, a miner’s son, John Opie, who turned out to 
have what was considered at that time a genius for art. 
It was the growing success of this young painter, whom 
lie had honestly helped on and furthered with all his 
power, that brought Wolcot to London; and it was here 
apparently that tlie strange and abundant faculty of 
satiric verse which distinguished him found its way into 
public notice. lie had subjects in plenty ready" to his 
hand, and first among them the quaint irrepressible figure 
of the old king George III., which shines in his verse 
with a graphic individuality sucli as graver history rarely 
secures for its heroes. It would be hard to call these 
mock odes and ballads ill-natured. They were calculated 
to make the monarch’s august form ridiculous, and 
sharply point the ludicrous inappropriateness of such a 
mind as the possessor of royal power; but at this distance 
the fun and sport and spontaneous overflowing laughter 
of the satirist, and the perfect and laughable distinctness 
of the figure he sets before us, are far more conspicuous 
than any political mischief that could have been in them. 
The story of the Dumpling, over which the inquisitive 
king ])uzzlcd his brains to know how the apples got into 
it, and the visit of his Majesty to Whitbread’s brewery, 
are still as amusing as when they were written; and few 
of the personages in grave historical biography stand out 
with half the force which characterises this careless light¬ 
hearted picture, in wliich tire fun is so much more pro¬ 
minent than the satire.. 

“ Now did lu8 majesty so gracious say 
To Mr. Whitbread in his flying way, 

‘ Whitbread, d’ye nick th’ excisemen now and then ? 

Hce, Whitbread, when d’ye think to leave off trade 1 
I-Iu!? what? Miss Whitbread’s still a maid, a maid? 

What, what’s the matter with tlie men? 
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“ ‘D’ye hunt?—has, liunt? No, no, you are too old — 

. Y Du’U be lord may’r—lord may’r one day— 

Yes, yes. I’ve heard so—yes, yes, so I’m tcBd: 

Don’t, don’t the fine for sheriff pay— 

I’U prick you ev’ry year, man, I declare; 

Yes, Whitbread—^yes, yes—^you shall be lv>rd may’r. 

'* ‘Whitbread, d’ye keep a coach, or job one, pray ? 

Job, job, that’s cheapest—yes, that’s best, that’s best - 
You put your liv’ries on your draymen—hm? 

Hsb, Whitbread ?— You have feather’d well your nest. 

What, what’s the price now, has, of all your sbick ? 

But, Whitbread, what’s o’clock, pray, what’s o’clock ?’ 

“ Now Whitbread inward said, ‘May I be curst 
If I know what to answer first 
Then search’d his brains with ruminating eye— 

But e’er the man of malt an answer found, 

Quick on his heel, lo, majesty turn’d round, 

Skipp’d off, and baulk’d the pleasure of reply.” 

As an example of personal portraiture, distinijt' as 
photography and far more hfe-lilcc, there could not he 
anything l)etter than this. The malice has all evaporated 
out of it, but the amusing reality remains. 

Wolcot treated a large number of his contomi)orarics 
as he treated George III., taking them olf with infinite 
fun and frolic, and with a sense of enjoyment in that 
malicious pleasantry which takes tlie bitterness out of it; 
but the mimicry was so complete and the range so wide 
that Peter Pindar was as much dreaded by his possible 
victims as laughed over by the public, on whom he 
lavished the riotous outpourings of his mirth in the shape 
of little poetical pamphlets, which flew from hand to 
hand. He was bribed by Government at last, it is said 
by a pension, but that is a story of doubtful authority. 
ITiere seems no doubt, however, that he did execute an 
arrangement with the booksellers which must have de¬ 
lighted him heartily for the sake of the practical joke 
that was in it He got them to grant him an annuity 
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of X250 a year for the copyright of his works, and lived 
for more than,twenty years in the enjoyment of this 
pension, when the works in question had sunk into the 
limbo of publications out of date. Probably this amused 
liim as much as* any “ taking off ” he ever succeeded in. 
His personal appearances are few in the society of his 
time. Gifford, provoked by some of his many assaults, 
published an epistle to Peter Pindar, all pompous abus<‘. 
and rancour, without a gleam of the witty malice of his 
antagonist, in which Wolcot is described as 

“ A bloated mass, a gross blood-boltercd clod ; 

A foe to man, a renegade from God.” 

This, apparently, was too much for the temper of the 
satirist, who waylaid Gifford and attacked him with a 
cudgel; which, however, it was said, was turned against 
himself, and the result was a beating and humiliation, 
not to the Quarterly Ileviewer, who, we feel sure, deserved 
it much more, but to Peter. “ A Cut at a Cobbler ” wa.s 
his revenge. Such squabbles, however, are too petty to 
deserve a record. Wolcot seems to have been a Bohemian 
of the coarsest type, although, curiously enough, the finest 
of fine personages, Bockford, the author of VaiJiek, is 
one of the few to speak for him, describing him as “ a 
delightful companion, and the best storyteller he ever 
heardand we hear of him afterwards as showing 
magnanimous courtesy to another writer of the refined 
and cultured type, Isaac DTsraeli, than whom no man 
could be more unlike himself. 

Wolcot is little more than a digression from our im¬ 
mediate subject, for his home would seem to have been 
in the darker depths of town life, not among our decent 
bourgeoisie of literature; and we return to the circle whose 
homely life and high ambitions are our immediate sub¬ 
ject in the person of Thomas Holcroft, who was one of 
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the friends and intimates of Godwin, and belonged to the 
same sphere. Holcroft, however, was ,of lower origin 
than the minister’s son. He was the son of a shoemaker, 
and himself spent a portion of his youth in that specu¬ 
lative trade, varying it with the life of a glroom in training- 
stables at Newmarket—until he suddenly found that he 
could write, and that the editor of a London evening 
paper would give him five shillings a column for his pro¬ 
ductions. But neither literature nor shoeniaking got him 
bread, and he was about to enlist in the East India 
Company’s Service when he was picked up by a theatrical 
recruiter in search of odd men, and thus began his con¬ 
nection with the theatre. His autobiography, which is a 
fine and original piece of writing, though he had no 
education but what he had himself picked up at chance 
moments in stables or on roadsides, breaks off at this 
period, giving us very little information except in re.spect 
to his youthful experiences as stable-boy and groom; and 
when years after he re-emerges into sight in London, hr 
is already permanently established as a jday writer and 
general entrepreneur in literature. It would be rash to 
say that Holcroft was the originator of the system of 
adaptation from the French, which has so largely tinctured 
the dramatic literature of our own time ; but wo are not 
aware that it had been further exercised than in trans¬ 
lations and borrowings from Jdoli^re arid other established 
writers, when the Figaro of Beaumarchais created an 
excitement in Paris which roused the interest of London 
managers. Holcroft had no sooner heard of this than he 
determined to rush over to Paris (not so easy a matter in 
those days) to make himself master of the new production. 
It was not printed, and the French manager had no idea 
of communicating the new work to an English stranger; 
it was necessary, therefore, to resort to other means. 
Holcroft accordingly, with the help of a French coadjutor. 
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adopted an original plan. They went to the theatre 
“every night, ^a week or ten days successively,” and 
learned the play by heart. It was translated immediately, 
and produced in London very shortly afterwards ; and for 
this, which his biographer justly says was due “ more to 
Mr. Holcroft’s industry and enterprise than to his genius,” 
he received six hundred pounds, “ besides a considerable 
sum for the copyright.” This was in the days wlien 
France was lying in the calm of expectancy before the 
storm, dreaming fine philosophical dreams of human per¬ 
fectibility and the rights of man, and applauding, without 
a notion of what might come of it, Figaro’s satirical com¬ 
mentary on the Count’s advantages and qualities, “ Qu’avcz 
vous fait pour tant de bien ? vous vous Stes donn6 la 
jieine do nattre, ct rien de plus.” A little later Holcroft 
translated the works of the King of Prussia in “ twelve 
or thirteen volumes,” at which he worked night and day 
in Older not to be forestalled, and for which he received 
twelve hundred pounds. It is a feature of the time as 
much as any other, that it should have been worth a 
publisher’s while to give so large a sum for the “ works 
of the King of Prussia.” Unless his Majesty kept a 
private journal full of State secrets and gossip, no such 
trade importance would attend his productions now. 

These strenuous exertions, not of a much higher class 
of labour than the paternal shoemaking, kept life afloat. 
But some of Holcroft’s plays had real vitality, and one at 
least, the Jtoad to Muin, still maintains its place upon the 
staga 

Another member of the group was Mrs. Inchbald, 
whom the others admired and applauded—a beautiful 
and brilliant woman, poor but provident, who had been 
from early youth dependent upon her own exertions, and 
had kept her reputation and her freshness through the 
vicissitudes of an actress’s life, before she came to the 
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more peaceful career of a successful author. Other 
figures flit to and fro through the misty scene. Eitson, 
the savage editor of the early English btllads, of whom 
there is an uncomfortable sketch in the life of Scott, and 
whose wild temper and vegetarian crotchets have found 
a more permanent place in history than his collections ; 
and on the other extreme of sentimental gentility, Merry, 
and the other melodious elaborate songsters of the so- 
called Della Crusca School, upon whom Gifford directed 
his bitter and spiteful satires. At a later period Hazlitt 
joined this literary circle, then Leigh Hunt; and it began 
to be assailed as the *' Cockney School ” when Blackwood's 
Magazine and its skirmishers came into being. The 
epithet would be most completely merited but for the 
contempt implied. They were all Londoners, citizens 
living a homely town life, deep down underneath all the 
glitter of fashion, having their shabby meetings, their 
thrifty simple dinners—Lamb’s card parties on fhe 
Wednesday being by far the finest things we hear of;— 
but always respectable in this, that they worked hard, 
and were constantly at work, with eyes open to every 
possibility of a want in the way of literature which the 
British public might deign to exhibit. They earned their 
living as laboriously as any other trade then going, and 
after they had earned it, yet added a virtue, and produced 
some fine fleur of intelligent observation, some tale or 
piece of reasoning which was their present to the world. 
Had anything but literature been their profession, a better 
example of the brotherKness and clinging together of a 
kindly craft and trade could not be, nor of the industry 
and perseverance which are the best preservatives of the 
working man. Whatever irregularities might be in their 
lives, they held close to their work, and stood by each 
other with exemplary fidelity. If the venerable popular 
fiction as to the rivalries, quarrels, and mutual hatred of 
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literary persons were not so deei)ly rooted, we might hope 
tliat this example among so many would make an end of 
the prejudice. ' 

Nevertheless, as they were not perfect, quarrels did 
arise in the littlo,,community—^hurricanes of sudden wrath 
from time to time. In Godwin’s case these little discord¬ 
ances, cUmiUs as he calls them, were often very hot and 
stilf. " The same calm temperament which enabled him 
to dispense with much which is often thought of the 
essence of religion, seems to have kept him free from any 
feeling which can be called love,” says Mr. Kegan Paul 
in his biography, “ except the one great passion of his 
life; and even this was conducted with extreme outward 
and apparent phlegm. Friendship stood to him in the 
])lacc of passion, as morality was to him in the room of 
devotion. All the jealousies, misunderstandings, wounded 
feelings, and the like, which some men experience in their 
love affairs, Godwin suffered in his relations with his 
friends. Fancied slights were exaggerated; quarrels, 
expostulations, reconciliations, followed quickly on each 
otlier, os though they were true amanfium irm. And his 
relations with women were for the most part the same as 
those with men. His friendships were as real with the 
one as with the other, but they were no more than friend¬ 
ships.” We must give one example of these storms, 
which is tragi-comic in the highest degree. Wliat its 
occasion was has been long forgotten, but here is the fierce 
little epistle which Holcroft, his friend and brother, dis- 
chai^ed at Godwin on some one of the small provocations 
of ordinary life:— 

“ Sill—I write to iiifonn you that instead of seeing you at dinuet 
tiv inorrow, I desire never to see you more, being determined never 
to have a«i/ further intercourse with you of any kind. 

T. Holcboft. 

“ I sliall behave, as becomes an honest and honourable man, who 
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remeiriLera not only what is due to others but to himself. They 
are indelible, irrevocable, injuries that will not endure to be men¬ 
tioned. Such is the one you have committed, on the man who 
would have died to save you.” 

Tliis letter, postscript, italics, and jill, is a tyi>ical 
example of the kind of correspondence which is called 
remiuiue, but which is no more confined to the intcjrcourse 
of women than are many otlier lliinos which the laiigua"c 
of society apjnopriates to them. The belligerents made 
it up, we need hardly say, and were soon as Avarm friends 
as before. 

The dawn of the French Kevoliition, which was the 
great event of the time, and to which the historian in 
every sphere must peii'orce return again and again, had 
an even greater effect upon Godwin and his i'riends than 
it had ujion the musing and serious mind of Wordsworth. 
Holcroft had already some accjuaintauce witli France, and 
no doubt had drawn in a little of the contagion of tliose 
opinions which had leavened French society, and made it 
possible for Figaro, with his free comments, to be listened 
to and a])j)lauded; and as the tide of llevolution rose a 
groat excitement rose within the bosoms of those eager 
thinkers and observers scattered over London. One of 
the smaller singers of the time, Helen Maria Williams— 
who in her youth had figured in l)r. Johnson’s society, 
one of the ladies with whom he drank innumerable cujis 
of tea—and who had even held some correspondence with 
Bums: had lately returned from a residence in France, 
where she had known many of the philosoidici’s and 
revolutionaries, and at her lodging in London the men of 
the little society would meet and talk as name after name 
came uppermost. The enthusiasm which Wordsworth has 
described was swelling everywhere— 

“ Good was it in that dawn to be alive. 

And to be young was very heaven ! ” 
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For was it not the sunrise of freedom, and of a universal 
lKitt(iring of mankind and purifying of the world ? Now 
at last, for the' first time, the chains and trammels im¬ 
posed upon the race by" tyranny and unjust laws being 
tlirown off, was the world to gain assurance of what man 
was, how noble, how generous, how largely endowed. 
< <0(1 will and his friends were no longer young, but their 
political o])inions were all the stronger and more rigid 
from the absence of that fluid atmosphere of youth; and 
if they had less chance of seeing the complete and glorious 
renovation of everything earthly which was about to take 
Itlace, they were still young enough to lend a helping 
hand to its completion. They formed themselves into a 
club of Kevolutionists—before which it is curious to hear 
one of its members jireach, at a city meeting-house, with 
some inaugural services of a religious character—and 
exchanged addresses and congratulations with the French 
leaders. The letters of this obscure knot of petty citizens, 
with scarcely one name of any note among them, to the 
men who had seized the very helm of State and were 
masters for the time of the fortunes of a great nation, are 
wonderful in their calm assumption of equal importance 
and similar hopes: and still more amazing is the didactic 
verbosity with which they address theii’ coinirliments to 
the Convention. “ So admirable and illustrious an 
example cannot be lost,” is the language of one letter; 
“ the proceedings of the i)eoplo of France will secure tran- 
(piillity and all the virtues of patriotism to themselves, and 
a dawn of justice and moderation to surrounding nations.” 

It is curious that while we are thus informed on every 
side of the excitement and enthusiasm caused by the 
lie volution, we have so little opportunity of judging of 
the impression produced by the blood and horror that so 
soon followed that wonderful dawn of promise. Words¬ 
worth alone unfolds the alarmed pause and tremor of 
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spirit, the shock and pang of disappointment which had so 
great an effect upon his mind. Q'hat there remained in 
England, notwithstanding all that happened, a strong party 
opposed to all hostile intervention on the part of England, 
which considered the declaration of war which followed as 
a sort of n-ational crime, and whose faith in the ultimate 
justice of the French cause was strong enough to live 
through the Terror itself, is evident; but we have to trust 
to our imagination to picture forth what were the feelings 
with which English 83nmpathisers must have looked on 
while the new-born Freedom rolled her garments in blood, 
and all the frenzies of a mad populace were displayed 
before high heaven. In the case of political partisans and 
philosophers, the effect no doubt was less than that pro¬ 
duced on younger and simpler enthusiasts, and there is no 
evidence that Godwin, for instance, was moved by it 
at all. ' 

In the meantime, these English sympathisers had a 
little excitement of their own. Twelve members of the 
Revolutionist Club, of whom Holcroft was one, were 
indicted in London for high treason, as Muir and Palmer 
had been in Scotland. Godwin was not included in the 
number, for he was not given to violent speech, and con¬ 
sistently disapproved in his calm philosophy of all violent 
action; but he appeared instantly in print on their behalf, 
describing the accusation against them as “ an attempt to 
take away the lives of men by a constructive treason, and 
out of many points, no one of which was capital, to com¬ 
pose a capital crime.” if there was, however, any inten¬ 
tion on the part of the Government to hang or behead 
this group of intellectual rebels, which seems extremely 
unlikely, it was at once balked by the jury, which acquitted 
the first brought before them. Holcroft, who had delivered 
himself up when he heard of the prosecution, unneces¬ 
sarily, and with a somewhat melodramatic determination 
VOL. n. 0 
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to identify himself and not accept the loophole of escape 
held out to him by the unwilling judge before whom he 
appeared—was* kept for a week or two in Newgate await¬ 
ing the trial which, so far as he was concerned, never 
came. He supposed that he was the object of a more 
subtle prosecution afterwards, that his plays failed, and 
theatrical managers and audiences were prejudiced against 
him by the Government and its myrmidons. Wliether 
tills was the case or not it is now impossible to tell: but 
it might well enough be that the public, frightened to 
death by all tliat was going on in France, and full of the 
same unreasoning prejudice which in Edinburgh believed 
an innocent gentlewoman to decapitate chickens (by way 
of practice) with a toy guillotine, might for this reason 
have turned against the candidate for its favour. 

Godwin, however, shaped his political utterance in a 
different way. When his more excitable associates were 
getting themselves into notoriety by noisy defiances of the 
Government, he was evolving in his steady yet fantastic 
brain his theory of what he called Political Justice. It 
was a theory extremely captivating to the mind of his time, 
to which Political Freedom was the last great discovery, 
a principle from which every good was to spring. God¬ 
win’s conception of Justice as the ruling principle of 
government was another name for absolute and boundless 
freedom. All laws, of whatsoever kind, all natural pre¬ 
possessions, such as the preference which it is usual for a 
man to entertain for the members of his individual family, 
every restrictive power of government, every penalty ex¬ 
acted for the infringement of law, were breaches of this 
fundamental principle—as was also the idea of property 
and bonds of every kind, social or spiritual. In creating 
a duty according to this theory, you created a wrong, and 
the sole rule of perfection was that every man should do 
what was right in his own eyes. Eousseau had given the 
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world to understand that all government was founded on 
a Social Contract, the bargain by which men gave up a 
little of their natural freedom for the protection of law, 
and security of their lives and possessions. But Godwin 
abjured this expedient, and denounced a!l possessions, all 
securities, everything that involved the infringement of 
another’s right to do what he pleased, as contrary to the 
supreme sway of justice. All law for him was wrong. 
He was no revolutionary: violence of any kind was out 
of his thoughts: he disapproved even, or at least was dis¬ 
posed to discountenance, all sudden changes. But in his 
decent obscurity, in the humdrum life and surroundings, 
where he lived “ indifferent honest,” paying his way, 
infringing no law—this was his philosophical settlement 
of the complicated affairs of earth. It extended to every 
rule of the family as well as the State. “ Marriage is 
law, and the worst of laws,” he says: for naturally there 
is nothing which interferes in so fundamental a way with 
personal freedom. “ Marriage is an affair of property, and 
the worst of all properties.” It was, therefore, such a 
breach of justice as the human race ought not to endure. 
Education, in like manner, was an infringement of justice, 
since it was, he thought, “ no more legitimate to make 
boys slaves than to make men so. No creature in human 
form will be expected to learn anything but because ho 
desires it.” TIius, liis theory of absolute right was to 
liberate man from every chain of duty and every rule of 
law, to abolish force and punishment, and to leave to 
every individual the undisturbed privilege of doing what 
he pleased. “Give to a State liberty enough” is his 
crowning sentiment, “ and it is impossible that sin should 
exist in it” 

We are apt to believe that men who profess such 
principles do so in the interests of the lawless and criminal, 
and that a desire to shake off the bonds of morality is at 
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the bottom of every such system. But it would be doing 
injustice to Godwin to suppose this. He married his own 
wife honestly and fairly, notwithstanding his opinions: 
and those who make it a reproach to him that at a later 
period he insisted, contrary to his own system, on secur¬ 
ing his daughter’s rights and that of her child to future 
wealth and position by this very expedient of marriage 
which be had condemned, forget that he liad adopted it in 
his own case, and had not shown any inclination to live 
without the sanction required by the existing code of the 
country. Ho was, indeed, one of those unusual though 
not altogether singular men, who are able to set forth and 
reason out to its logical (liowever impossible) end, the 
most deeply reaching and universally applicable phiB 
osophy, without feeling themselves under any practical 
necessity either to embrace it themselves or to apply it 
to others. He was no missionary. He asked no man to 
act upon what he said, nor did he feel impelled to act 
upon it himself. His theory was independent of any of 
those limits which must have been imposed upon it, had 
the need of making it practicable occurred to him. 

And at the same time, it is only just to add, that the 
real soul of his theory and that which commended it to 
enthusiast minds, was not the opening to universal license 
which it seemed to admit, but the generosity of virtue 
which it made possible, and the boundless trust in human 
nature which it set forth. “ Impossible that vice should 
exist ” in a State if it had hut “ liberty enough ”? Man¬ 
kind, universally, in its graver moments, knowing itself, 
has but one opinion as to the folly of such a sentiment. 
But, notwithstanding, it was and is a beautiful sentiment, 
full of chivalrous and magnanimous feeling, and the poetry 
of that faith in Man, the image of God, which has inspired 
more or less all great movements. The philosophy which 
is in fashion in our own day has taken a completely 
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dififerent turn, and knows of nothing but Law, rigid and 
unalterable, a system of which man is tl^e puppet. But 
Godwin’s theory was founded upon a lofty, if entirely 
overweening estimate of the power, independence, and 
natural virtue ■ of mankind. Left entirely to his own 
instincts, to his own sense of what was good and what 
bad, undemoralised by fictitious restraints, judging for 
himself, guided by liimself, it was a fine and noble idea 
that man woidd at once reach a state of high and volun¬ 
tary virtue. His capacity for this, nay, the certainty that 
if left to himself he would prove his possession of every 
noble quality, was at the bottom of all those impassioned 
claims of right, and assertions of universal liberty, which 
were the language of the time; and a passionate faith in 
human nature, a faith far superior to all teachings, either 
of reason or experience, was its inspiration. It does 
not seem necessary, however, to such a mind as Godwin’s 
that he should even have possessed this faith. His pas¬ 
sionless intelligence wrought out his theory without any 
concern for its application or practical use. It was a 
matter of logic to him, and fundamental truth. For his 
own part, he did nothing to disturb the constitution of 
existing things, had no objection to shape his course by 
it—and while laying down one law, obeyed another with 
great composure and unbroken phlegm, notwithstanding 
that he had that moment denounced it as a wrong to 
humankind. “ I never for a moment,” he says, " ceased 
to disapprove of mob government and violence, and the 
impulses which men, collected together in multitudes, 
produce on each other. I desired such political changes 
only as should flow purely from the clear light of the 
understanding, and the erect and generous feelings of the 
heart.” 

To " place the principles of politics on an immovable 
basis,” and to supply “ a less faulty work ” than that of 
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Montesquieu, was Godwin's professed purpose in the 
composition of this work, and it was evidently the subject 
of much discus*sion and expectation among the ccmgenial 
minds surrounding him. During the year 1792 he 
describes himself as being “ in the singular position of an 
author, possessing some degree of fame for a work still 
unfinished and unseen.” When it was published, how¬ 
ever, a theory so novel and extraordinary met with some¬ 
what harsh criticism even from the hands of those with 
whom the author had taken counsel, and with whom he 
had reasoned, if not of “Fate—free-will, foreknowledge 
absolute,” and the ways of God to man, yet upon tlie sub¬ 
jects which had replaced these; “ self-love, sympathy, and 
jjerfoctibility, individual and general . . . justice and 
disinterest.” The same journal which informs us of the 
perpetual talks and discussions on these subjects, in which 
the philosopliical friends indulged, records also the unkind 
reception his system of thought met with from them. 
“ Horne Tooke teUs me my book is a bad book, and will 
do a great deal of harm,” he says. “ Holcroft . . . said 
the book was written with very good intentions, but, to 
be sure, nothing could be more foolish.” These were two 
of the Kevolutionists whom Godwin stood stoutly by when 
they were arrested on the imposing charge of high treason, 
and their criticism must have had a Brutus-touch of un¬ 
expectedness. But there were many consolatory evidences 
of sympathy and approval to restore the author’s confi¬ 
dence, and he would seem even to have been able to 
persuade himself that his views were popular, as will 
appear from tlie following note:— 

“ In October I went into Warwickshire on a visit to Dr. Parr, 
who had earnestly sought the acquaintance and intimacy of the 
author of Political Jmtice. My position on these occasions was a 
singular one ; there was not a person almost in town or village who 
had any acquaintance with modem publications that had not heard 
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of the Enquiry concerning Poliiical Justice, or that was not acquainted 
in a gi'eat or small degree with the contents of that work. I waa 
nowhere a stranger. The doctrines of that w«rk (though, if any 
book ever contained the dictates of an independent mind, mine 
might pretend to do so) coincided in a great degree with the senti¬ 
ments then prevailing in English society, and I was everywhere 
received with curiosity and kindness. If temporary fame was evei- 
an object worthy to be coveted by the human mind, 1 certainly 
obtained it in a degree that has seldom been exceeded.” 

It is difficult to believe that any appreciable amount 
of general approval could be given to such a theory at 
any time, but as a matter of fact this publication, which 
affronted all the world’s prejudices and most people’s con¬ 
victions, had the sanction of that prosaic but very real 
test, profit, to justify its author’s idea of its popularity. 
Godwin received no less a sum than seven hundred 
pounds for his treatise, and it made him very widely and 
generally known, creating much interest and some eijthu- 
siasm. “ We are told,” says a contemporary, “ that the 
poorest mechanics were known to club subscriptions for 
its purchase;” and even such an authority as Soutlicy 
declares that, “ faulty as it is in many parts, there is a 
mass of truth in it that must make every man thinL” 
“ No work in our titae,” says llazlitt, “ gave such a blow 
to the philosophical mind of the countryand the same 
authority speaks of its author as blazing “ like a sun in 
the firmament of reputation—no one more talked of, more 
looked up to, more sought after.” It is while recording, 
twenty-five years later, the entire overthrow of this re¬ 
putation that the essa^^ist describes—with no doubt 
some exaggeration—its extent and power. 

“ Was it for this that our young gownsmen of the greatest ex¬ 
pectation and promise—versed in classic lore, skilful in dialectics, 
armed at all points for the foe, well read, well nurtured, well pro¬ 
vided for—left the University and the prospect of lawn sleeves, 
tearing asunder the shackles of the free-bom spirit and the cobwebs 
of school divinity, to throw themselves at the feet of the new Gan^- 
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aliel and leam wisdom from him ? Was it for this that students at 
the bar, acute, inquisitive, sceptical (here only wild enthusiasts), 
neglected for a while the paths of preferment and the law as too 
narrow, tortuous, and unseemly to bear the pure and broad light of 
reason ? Was it for this that students in medicine missed their way 
to lectureships amh the top of their profession, deeming lightly of 
the health of the body and dreaming only of the renovation of 
society and the march of the mind ? Was it for this, etc. etc., that 
Mr. Godwin himself sat with arms folded, and ‘ like Cato gave his 
little Senate laws ’ ? or rather like Prospero, uttered syllables that, 
with Uieir enchanted breath, were to change the world, and might 
almost stop the stars in their courses?” 

This hyperbole, worthy of one of tlie chief members of 
the Cockney school, who has himself dropped into the 
mists of forgetfulness, is no doubt very extravagant. 
“ The young gownsmen ” who threw themselves at God¬ 
win’s feet are represented to us by no more (and at the 
same time no less) than young Shelley, who long after, in 
the flush of youthful caprice and contradiction, flung him¬ 
self body and soul into the city shop and back parlour, to 
which by that time the philosopher had retired; the other 
youths who formed this enthusiastic train, resolve them¬ 
selves into a few unknown and luckless lads, whose names 
appear in the list of Godwin’s correspondents, but no¬ 
where else. Still there is no doubt that this strange 
essay in revolutionary philosophy attracted far more notice 
and comment than philosophical essays even of the highest 
pretensions are apt to attain. 

A year after the publication of the Political Justice, 
Godwin produced Caleb Williatm, the work by which he 
is now most generally known. This extraordinary book 
has had a career—if we may use such a word in reference 
to a book—as extraordinary as itself. The subject is 
painful, and destitute of all the usual attractions of 
romance; the characters are vague and abstract, embodied 
principles rather than men (for women do not exist in its 
pages); and the style, though clear and lucid, has no 
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special charm to fascinate the reader. Yet it has held its 
place from that time to this with the most curious 
tenacity, and could not be left out ot any record of 
literature, though probably not a tenth part of the reading 
public has ever seen a page of it. It has stamped itself 
upon its age in all its harsh and unattractive force, and 
cannot be ignored. It is the parent of Mrs. Shelley’s 
Frankenstein, and possessed of something of the same 
weird fascination. From beginning to end it is the con¬ 
flict of two minds which is brought before us—the one 
in desperate defence of a terrible secret, the other inquisi¬ 
tive and prying till he has discovered it, and pursued by 
the consequences of his discovery afterwards as by an 
implacable fate. The story is in all likelihood known to 
the reader, though he may never have met with the book. 
Falkland, a vague Grandison of a sterner type, without 
any love-making on his hands, and of small stature)—a 
curious departure from the recognised type of hero, which 
embodies every excellence, physical as well as moral,— 
attracts the warmest admiration and affection of Caleb 
Williams, the orphan youth whom he takes into his house 
and establishes as his secretary and favourite. Yet 
nevertheless when the young man hears the tale of a 
crime in which Falkland’s name had been momentarily 
entangled, a suspicion immediately springs up in his 
bosom that this and nothing else is the secret of his 
master’s melancholy. Falkland is a man of fortune and 
character—a preiix chevalier of spotless honour, honest 
and generous, the champion of the poor, and the refuge of 
afflicted merit of every kind. The only shadow which 
has crossed his path is that caused by the mysterious 
murder of a man who had been his persistent enemy and 
rival, and who had just insulted him in the most un¬ 
pardonable way before meeting his death. Before, how¬ 
ever, suspicion has had time to form against him, Falk- 
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land defies and confronts it by demanding an instant 
investigation, and by producing what seem to be 
triumphant prodfs of his innocence, which is soon, after 
established beyond all possibility of doubt by the convic¬ 
tion of a farmer»and his son, whom the murdered man 
had treated most cruelly, and whose guilt is brought 
home to them by the most conclusive proofs of circum¬ 
stantial evidence. When this story is told to Caleb 
Williams, notwithstanding his profoimd veneration for his 
employer, the question. What if Falkland were the 
murderer after all? flashes across his mind and will not 
be shut out. The instant consciousness of the lad’s sus¬ 
picion, which the reader is allowed to perceive in Falkland, 
converts him immediately to Caleb’s opinion, and the 
short but exciting conflict of curiosity on the one side and 
fierce fear and self-defence on the other, has a painful 
interest which it is impossible to resist. But before the 
struggle has gone far, Falkland has been wound to such a 
pitch of agony, that, finding Caleb on the eve of investi¬ 
gating a certain chest, in which it is to be supposed the 
proofs of his crime are hidden, he suddenly brings the 
situation to a close by confessing that Caleb’s guess is 
right, and that he is indeed, notwithstanding that the 
luckless Hawkins has died for it, the murderer of TyrreL 
This striking incident has given its name to the drama 
founded upon Godwin’s tale, which still retains its interest, 
and has reappeared upon the stage in very recent days, 
the Iron Oust. 

The rest of tlie tale is occupied by Falkland’s deadly 
and relentless pursuit of the youth to whom he has thus 
been forced to unbosom himself, and whom he over¬ 
whelms with false accusations, imprisons, pursues, forces 
out of every refuge in which he has hid himself, until at 
last the unfortunate young man is driven to the point of 
denouncing his peisecutor. That all this time Caleb 
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should retain his aifection for his master, and consider his 
secret as inviolable, seemed quite natural to the reader as 
to the victim, whose faith in his fornfer benefactor is 
scarcely even shaken by the fact that he has been guilty 
of one cowardly murder and has permitted two innocent 
people to die in his stead; and this, it is needless to say, 
infers a wonderful amount of power in the carrying out 
of the strange story. When the unfortunate Caleb, 
apprehended a second time on a false charge, and seeing 
himself on the verge of a hopeless imprisonment, bursts 
forth at last with his accusation,,he is overwhelmed by 
remorse before he gets to the end of it, and the conflict 
of fine sentiment between him, the accuser, and Falkland, 
who, worn and emaciated, has come to hear the charge 
against him, is kept up to the end. “ Mr. Falkland is of 
a noble nature,” cries the young man when he has told 
his extraordinary and incredible story, at which all -the 
assembly is gaping; “I proclaim to all the world that 
Mr. Falkland is a man worthy of affection and kindness, 
and that I am myself the basest and most odious of 
mankind.” The criminal whose guilt he has just de¬ 
nounced is not to be outdone in high-flown generosity: 
“ He rose from his seat, supported by his attendants, and 
to my infinite astonishment threw himself into my arms. 
‘ Williams,’ he said, ‘ you have conquered; I see too late 
the greatness and elevation of your mind” and deter¬ 
mined not to outlive his reputation he dies, leaving his 
accuser in agonies of remorse. 

The struggle thus terminated is the sole subject of the 
tale, for the story of Tyrrel and the events which led to 
his murder are merely reported to Caleb, and are of the 
slightest and most conventional description, without a 
touch of human nature or individuality. Nor is there 
one character in the book which can be said to take hold 
upon the reader. The hero and his adversary are abstrac- 
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tions, representatives on one side of what the author 
supposes an elevated sense of honour, and on the other of 
intellectual curihsity. It is little recommendation to the 
public to say of a work of fiction that it embodies a 
philosophical theory, and probably very few who read the 
book now have the remotest idea what the principle was 
which it is intended to set forth—^but nothing can be 
more distinct, when the attention is directed to it, than 
the meaning of the writer in this extraordinary tale. 
With a curious artlessness, as in a child’s fable, he sets 
forth his moral: the fact that punishment must follow 
crime is the wrong upon which everything turns. But 
for this Falkland would have repented of his murder in a 
gentlemanly way becoming his character, and all would 
have been well; it is the existence of a degrading penalty, 
which he cannot endure to contemplate, which compels 
him to permit the execution of the two innocent victims, 
and to shower miseries upon the unfortunate Caleb 
Williams, who has no desire to denounce him, but whose 
“ elevation and greatness of mind ” he does not appreciate 
till the end. Caleb himself feels to his heart the mistake 
he has made in letting loose the terrors of the law upon 
the magnanimous and noble sufferer — a step which is 
alien to all his intentions, and to which he is driven only 
by desperation. The evils of judicial interference with 
the natural progress of the mind are brought in over and 
over again in the minor details of the picture. The scene 
in the prison, where Caleb is placed by Falkland on a 
false charge of robbery, has none of the riot and reckless 
jollity which other writers of the day put into the same 
scenes. Each prisoner is overwhelmed with “his own 
internal anguish,” and if a brawl does occur among them, 
it fades into speedy silence amid the preoccupied and 
thoughtful feloiis. “ We talk of instruments of torture,” 
cries the narrator; “Englishmen take credit to themselves 
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for having banished the use of them from their happy 
shore. Alas! he that has observed the secrets of a prison 
well knows there is more torture in the lingering existence 
of a criminal, in the silent intolerable minutes that he 
spends, than in the tangible misery of whips and racks.” 
On another occasion Caleb finds refuge with a romantic 
band of robbers, who act on the Eobin Hood principle of 
taking solely from the rich and helping the poor. “ I 
saw and respected their good qualities and their virtues,” 
he says: “I was by no means inclined to believe them 
worse men or more hostile in their dispositions to the 
welfare of their species than the ’generality of those that 
look down upon them with the most censure.” And Mr. 
Eaymond, the head of this virtuous band, makes it clear, 
considering the question with great impartiality, that he 
and his followers are more sinned against than sinning. 

“ Those very laws,” he tells the hero, “ which hy a perception of 
their iniquity drove me to what I am, preclude my return. God, 
we are told, judges men by what they are at the period of arraign¬ 
ment, and whatever be their views, if they have seen and abjured 
the folly of their crimes, receives them to favour. But the institu¬ 
tions of countries that profess to worship this God admit no such 
distinctions. They leave no room for amendment, and seem to 
have a brutal delight in confounding the demerits of offenders. It 
signifies not what is the character of the individual at the hour of 
trial—how changed, how spotless, how useful, avails him nothing. 
Am I not compelled to go on in folly, having once begun V 

The virtuous steward Collins, who is almost the only 
amiable character in the story, expresses his benevolent 
sentiments in strict accordance with this nile. “It is 
more necessary for me to feel compassion for you than 
that I should accumulate your misfortune by my 
censures. I regard you as vicious, but I do not consider 
the vicious as proper objects of indignation and scorn,” 
he says. Thus the author of the Enquiry concerning 
Political Justice never loses sight of his theory. 
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St. Zeon, ■which was Godwin’s second novel, has not 
shared the curions immortality of Caleb Williams, nor 
does it in the least deserve to do so. It has something 
of the same connection, but in a different sense, with the 
Political Justice), which was ever uppermost in his 
thoughts, and owed its complexion, if not its existence, to 
Godwin’s desire to modify the philosophical disapproval 
of the domestic affections and family life which had been 
expressed in that book. St. Leon is a French nobleman 
of the sixteenth century who dissipates his means, and is 
saved and converted into the plre noble of a melodrama 
by the exertions of his wife: but after living a life of 
virtuous poverty with her and a group of sons and 
daughters, perfect both in mind and person, has the fatal 
secrets of the philosopher’s stone and the elixir vitae com¬ 
municated to him, and loses everything that makes life 
worth having, by becoming rich and immortal. The wife, 
Marguerite, who is his guardian angel, is said to be 
“ drawn from the character of Mary Wollstonecraft," but 
the reader who braves the dust and cobwebs to look into 
the history of St. Leon will, we fear, find little help in 
identifying any human creature by means of this imma¬ 
culate wife, who is a piece of perfection, and not reducible 
by any^ means to a human resemblance. The story is 
painful and monotonous, and few people, we think, will 
follow St. Leon to the end of his tale. 

Godwin’s later works were many—some of them not 
written under his own name, and most of them for daily 
bread, but without anything of the inspiration which 
necessity sometimes confers. His Political Justice has a 
certain place in the history of his time, and Caleb 
Williams retains a tradition of interest, the surviving 
shadow of that which it once excited: but this is almost 
all that can be said. of a writer who once occupied so 
noticeable a place in the literary world. During his 
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own lifetime, according to Hazlitt, his friend and con¬ 
temporary, he had fallen as completely from that place 
as if it had never been his. “ Mr. (Jodwin’s person is 
not known, he is not pointed out in the street, his con¬ 
versation is not courted, his opinions are not asked, he 
has no train of admirers, no one thinks it worth his 
while to traduce and vilify him, he has scarcely friend or 
foe, the world makes a point (as Goldsmith used to say) 
of taking no more notice of him than if such an indi¬ 
vidual had never existed; he is to all ordinary intents 
dead and buried.” But the strong individuality of the 
two works we have quoted, and his personal history and 
connections, will make his name always a known word. 
The husband of Mary Wollstonccraft and the father of 
Mary Shelley, his life is the centre of many hnanching 
lines which connect him with the higher circles of his 
time, as well as the city society to which he immediately 
belonged; and his steady clerkly presence, methodical 
and hard working, his tradesman-like adherence, amid the 
wildest views, to the routine and method which in prin¬ 
ciple he scorned, the tremendous revolutionism of his 
ideas, and the plodding and humdrum prose of his life, 
afford contrasts enough to give us a kind of paradoxical 
interest in the shopkeeping philosopher, with his small 
person and his large head full of notions, his sober and 
drab-coloured life, and the strange associations that cluster 
round it. Associated with that of his wife, his name 
became to many of his countrjunen a synonym for atheism 
and every unruly passibn; and the strange and painful 
story of his household might be taken to prove how little 
consonant with a virtuous and peaceful life were the 
principles on which his family was founded; but when 
we look at the man closer, and through the medium of 
Mr. Paul’s able biography make acquaintance with the 
faded fortunes and forgotten tenor of that curious exist- 
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ence, the traditionary prejudice with which he has been 
regarded will be much modified, although there is little 
that is lovable *or attractive in the story in what light 
soever it may be regarded. 

Godwin was p,lready within the boundaries of middle- 
age when Mary WoUstonecraft, a name which has been 
hated and contemned on all hands as that of one of the 
typical representatives of feminine Atheism, the most 
odious of all characters to the general mind—came into 
his life. She was a woman who had already experienced 
many hard struggles and much sorrow. She had been 
in some degree the bread-winner, in every way the sup¬ 
port and guide of a family, neither so amenable to her 
influence nor so grateful for her exertions as would have 
been seemly, the members of which were in the habit of 
criticising their sister somewhat sharply in the letters 
which passed between them behind her back. Her 
father was an entirely disreputable person, from whom 
his children derived neither help nor countenance. To 
be brought up under such a shadow, or rather to struggle 
towards a better and higher life, in the depressing pre¬ 
sence of a hopeless and degraded parent, is the breeding 
of all others which most revolts the mind of a high- 
spirited girl. Indeed, we might almost venture to say 
that the strong protestations in favour of something, vary¬ 
ing from age to age, which is called the Rights of Women, 
with which society has been vexed and disturbed to an 
extent which has made it incapable of judging what is 
just in them—have risen almost invariably from women 
compelled by hard stress of circumstances to de.spise the 
men about them. Exception will probably be taken to 
this assertion both by the women themselves who utter 
these protestations and by the critics; but yet we hold 
by what we have said. Women, no more than men, are 
exempt from the painful action of contempt; but when 
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they are obliged to despise those to whom they would 
naturally look up, the irritation and misery of the senti¬ 
ment is magnified tenfold. To say that her drunken 
father was the reason why Mary WoUstouecraft wrote the 
Bights of Women would be too strong an^accusation; but 
this circiimstance evidently brought a painful struggle 
into her life. And one of her sisters, the pretty one, the 
beauty of the family, "poor Bess,” made an unhappy 
marriage, and had to be taken out of her husband’s 
clutches almost in a state of frenzy by Mary herself. 
Thus degraded by the besotted folly of one man, and 
driven into energetic action by the unkindness of another, 
she certainly was. And it was not tiU after nearly ten 
years’ experience of the “ slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune ” that she put forth the book which was the first 
word of a long controversy. For the greater part of that 
time slie had been engaged in teaching, and w'heniin 
1787 she came to London to “a little house in a street 
near Blackfriars Bridge ” to endeavour, with the favour 
of good Mr. Johnson, the publisher, to get her living by 
translations from the French and little books for children, 
she was a woman nearly thirty, at an age when the 
deprivations of life and the “ spurns which patient merit 
of the unworthy takes ” are felt most keenly. Here she 
made a home for her brothers and sisters, supported her 
father in his village, and was the head of all the family 
concerns; and it was here that the Vindication of the 
Bights of Women was produced. 

The woman who wrote this book was not an abstract 
personage, or one of the class which is called strong- 
minded. " She was incapable of disguise. Whatever 
was the state of her mind, it appeared when she entered. 
When harassed, which was very often the case, she was 
relieved by unbosoming herself, and generally returned 
home calm, frequently in spirits,” writes her publisher, 

VOL. IL I* 
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the life of one of them from beginning to end. Many 
readers of mature age (the younger generations have 
scarcely heard* the name) will recollect when Mary 
Wollstonecraft was a name of horror, considered as that 
of a female athfcist and libertine, an offence to God and 
man. To such it wUl be a surprise to find that while 
her book is altogether free from revolutionary principles, 
either political or moral, it is also full of the warmest 
religiousness, and appeals to the Maker, the Father of all. 
Here is her comment upon the remark of a sage that 
women might not learn the science of botany “consistently 
with female delicacy.” “ Thus,” she cries, “ is the fair 
book of knowledge to be shut with an everlasting seal. 
On reading similar passages, I have reverentially lifted 
up my eyes and my heart to Him who Uveth for ever 
and ever, and said, ‘ 0 my Father! hast Thou by the 
•very constitution of her nature forbid Thy child to seek. 
Thee in the fair forms of Truth ? And can her soul be 
sullied by the knowledge that awfully calls her to Thee?’” 
Such are the grievances upon which she dwells, and such 
the rights of women she claims. It is a curious lesson 
over again of the cruelty of general report and the violence 
of prejudice. The book would attract no attention now- 
a-days, unless some reader might be struck with here and 
there an eloquent passage. Its complaints are too mild 
and general, its suggestions too little revolutionary, to 
count in the literature of the subject One or two gleams 
of character there are, os when she calls Lord Chesterfield 
“ a cold-hearted rascal (for I love significant words).” 

After her liook was published she went to France, 
and remained in Paris during all the misery and alarm 
of the Reign of Terror. Her account of the King’s passage 
through the streets to appear before the Assembly, “ mov¬ 
ing silently along—excepting now and then a few strokes 
on tbe drum which rendered the stiUness more awful 
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—through empty streets, surrounded by the National 
Guards,” while the inhabitants of the houses along the 
way stood at their closed windows lookidg out upon this 
strange sight, is curiously impressive and picturesque. 
Courageous woman as she was, she waS struck with a 
chill of fear to the bottom of her heart, and fancied she 
saw eyes glance at her through her glass door, and bloody 
hands shaken. “ I wish I had kept even the cat with 
me,” she cries. “ I want to see something alive. Death 
in so many frightful shapes has taken hold of my fancy.” 
Perhaps it was this terror and her forlorn position, alone 
in such a confused and horrible scene, which made her 
cling to the support which was offered to her. But 
indeed she herself would probably have put forth no such 
excuse nor felt any necessity for it. Like Godwin and 
so many of those around her, she had come to tlie con¬ 
clusion that marriage was wrong in itself, and she'was 
not restrained by that thouglit of the inevitable injury 
inflicted upon the woman by all irregular relations, which 
sometimes prevented a man of generous temper from 
carrying out his own convictions in this way. The 
generosity on the woman’s side was to scorn all dangers 
and run all risks. She united herself in Paris to an 
American called Finlay, whose faithful wife she was for 
about two years, when he availed himself of the freedom 
which the absence of the marriage bond left him, and 
deserted her—to the surprise and distress of the woman- 
philosopher, who naturally, but very unphilosophically, 
was heart-broken by the abandonment which it was the 
very point of her creed to make possible. That this free¬ 
dom involved an ideal faithfulness, a constancy more than 
romantic, was the conclusion she would have drawn; the 
primary idea of all enthusiasts of Mary WoDstonecraft’s 
class being to credit the human race in general with this 
rarest and most beautiful of qualities. She was in Lon- 
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don with her child when this terrible event occurred, and 
refusing to accept the annuity which the man whom she 
had considered‘her husband would have settled on her, 
she returned to her former occupation and took up the 
broken threads ^ her previous life. And whether it was 
that the society in which she lived was deeply imbued 
with the same principles as her own, or that her great 
qualities won for her, as has been seen in other cases, an 
exemption from the common rule, it seems certain that 
Mrs. Finlay, as she called herself for some time, was 
received by all her friends with very little, if any, 
diminution of respect. 

It was at this period that she met Godwin, whom she 
had previously known, but formed no great acquaintance 
with. lie had not been without passages of sentiment 
in his life before—and he was a man of taste, liking 
beautiful women and women of genius. Miss Alderson, 
who was afterwards Mrs. Opie, one of the gentle little 
chorus of minor poets, was supposed to have attracted 
him; and Mrs. Eeveley, a person of great beauty, though 
othorw'ise undistinguished, who, however, had a husband 
living; and the beautiful actress and author Mrs. Inch- 
bald. But the fair and injured woman who thought 
more entirely with him than any of these, soon seems to 
have fixed his choice. Southey describes her face as 
“ the l>est, infinitely the best,” that he has seen among 
the literati in Ixmdon, with an air of superiority which 
was disagreeable, but no other towback, and eyes “ the 
most meaning I ever saw.” In the picture it appears an 
altogether noble face—pensive and with a sweet languor 
as of fatigue or sorrow past, but in every respect a pure 
and lovely countenance. Nothing could be more odd 
than Godwin's description both of their love and marriage. 
“ The partiality we conceived for each other was in that 
mode which I have always considered as the purest and 
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most refined style of love. It grew with equal advances 
in the mind of each. It would have been impossible for 
the most minute observers to have said who was before 
and who was after. One sex did not take the priority 
which long-established custom has awarded it, nor the 
other overstep that delicacy which is so severely imposed.” 
" There was no period of throes and resolute explanation 
attendant on the tale. It was friendship melting into 
love.” Godwin felt himself bound to explain the step he, 
had taken to Thomas Wedgewood, the friend of Coleridge 
and his own, a munificent and tender-hearted benefactor 
of literary persons in general. Some people had accused 
him of inconsistency in marrying at all. “ But 1 cannot 
see this,” says the philosoplier. “ The doctrine of Political 
Jtbstice is that an attachment in some degree pennanent 
between two persons of opposite sexes is right, but that 
marriage, as practised in European countries, is wrong. 
I still adhere to that opinion. Nothing but a regard for 
the happiness of the individual whom I had no right to 
injure would have induced me to submit to an institution 
which I wish to see abandoned, and which I would recom¬ 
mend to my fellow-men never to practise but with the 
greatest caution. Having done what I thought neces¬ 
sary for the peace and respectability of the individual, I 
hold myself no otherwise bound than before the ceremony 
took place.” 

Nothing could better show the pragmatic, wrong¬ 
headed, obstinate, yet on the whole right-feeling man. 
His wife and he lived in two houses in “ the Polygon, 
Somers Town,” one about “ twenty doors off ” the other, 
and called upon each other and wrote notes to each other 
daily with the most amusing play at being lovers and 
not married persons. The precise date even of their 
marriage was not known to their friends, the two phil¬ 
osophers being a little ashamed of having in spite of 
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their principles done what everybody else did, and “ sub¬ 
mitted to an institution” which they disapproved. Then 
they were poor^ and Mary had (it would seem) in some 
degree escaped the penalties of poverty so long as she 
remained unmarried. She was “ so beloved by her 
friends that several, and Mr. Johnson in particular, had 
stood between her and any of the annoyances and morti¬ 
fications of debt.” This, we suppose, means that they 
paid her debts for her, which was a thing they could not 
continue to do for Godwin’s wife—^while he, on the other 
hand, had no desire to advertise himself as a married 
man for still more delicate reasons. “ It is usual that 
when a man marries he commences new habits under 
such a totally new influence, and that he is lost to all 
his former friends. Mr. Godwin spent a portion of every 
day in society, and was much beloved; his more inti¬ 
mate friends believed they should suffer from the change. 
Turn laulics shed tears when he announced his marriage — 
Mrs. luchbald and Mrs. Eeveley.” These exquisite ex¬ 
planations are from the pen of Mrs. Shelley, the daughter 
of this pair, and are given in perfect good faith and 
gravity. It is to the credit of both parties, however, 
that, notwithstanding all these inducements to keep it 
secret, the marriage was made known very shortly after 
it was contracted. The notes that passed between them 
in the meantime are pretty and playful enough, and show 
the most curious kind of united yet separate life. It 
might be a good experiment for impatient and fanciful 
people to make, to live thus “ twenty doors off” or round 
the comer. “ Did I not see you, friend Godwin, at the 
theatre last night ?” his %vife asks. “ I thought I met 
a smile, but you went out without looking round. . . , 
I shall leave home about two o’clock. I tell you so lest 
you should call after that hour. I do not think of visit¬ 
ing you, because I seem inclined to be industrious. I 
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believe I feel affectionate to you in proportion as I am 
in spirits, stiU I must not dally with you when I can do 
anything else. . . . Should you call antf find only books, 
have a little patience and I shall be with you. Do not 
give Fanny a cake to-day; I am afraid she stayed too 
long with you yesterday. You are to dine with me on 
Monday, remember; the salt beef awaits your pleasure.” 
Sometimes, however, she is a little cross, and wishes he 
would desire Mr. Marshal, a useful friend of all work, 
whom Godwin seems to have kept about him, to call on 
her. “ Mr. Johnson or somebody has always taken the 
disagreeable business of settling with tradespeople off my 
hands,” she says with an aggrieved tone. “ I am per¬ 
haps as unfit as yourself to do it, and my time appears to 
me as valuable as that of other persons accustomed to 
employ themselves.” Here there is a little of the petu¬ 
lance of the beauty and queen of hearts, as well as of the 
conscious woman of genius, who has learned to expect to 
be exempted from the vulgarities of daily existence. But 
when Godwin is absent on a journey, their letters to each 
other are very natural and delightful. " And now, my 
dear love, what do you think of me?” he writes. “ Do 
you not find solitude infinitely superior to the company 
of a husband ? Will you give me leave to returii to you 
again when I have finished my pilgrimage ? . . . I wish 
I knew of some sympathy which could inform me from 
moment to moment how you do, and what you feeh Tell 
Fanny something about,me. Ask where she thinks I 
am. Tell her I have not forgotten her little mug, and 
that I shall choose her a very pretty one.” To this Mary 
replies from the Polygon. *' 1 find you ever write the 
kind of letter a friend ought to write, and give an account 
of your movements. I hailed the sunshine and moon¬ 
light, and travelled with you scenting the fragrant gale. 
Enable me still to be your company, and I will enable 
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you to peep over my shoulder and see me under the shade 
of my green blind, thinking of you and all I am to hear 
and feel when J’ou return. You may read my heart if 
you will. I am not fatigued with solitude, yet I have 
not relished my*solitary dinner. A husband is a con¬ 
venient part of the furniture of a house, unless he be a 
clumsy fixture. I wish you from my soul to be riveted 
in my heart, but I do not desire to have you always at 
my elbow, although at this moment I should not care if 
you were. . . . Fanny forgets not the mug.” 

This is all far too j)retty and tender for two abstract 
philosophers who disapproved of maniage; and notwith¬ 
standing the portentous reputation of the author of the 
JiighU of IVomm, there is nothing she writes which does 
not attract us towards the woman who, though she so 
little knew it, was but a few months from her grave. 
She died after the birth of her child, another Mary, she 
who was to be the love and wife of Shelley in after years. 
In Godwin’s concise and business-like diary, where, even 
when his wife is very ill, he pauses to note “ Pichegru 
arrested,” there is one break, "10 seconds 20 minutes 

before 8-” and then some blank lines. His wife was 

dead. 

But in its sorrow as in its happiness this literary com¬ 
munity cannot help being tragi-comic. The very day of 
his wife’s death Godwin began the most curious wrangle 
with Mrs. Inchbald—over her grave, so to speak. " My 
wife died at eight this morning,” he wrote; “ I always 
thought you used her ill, but I forgive you. You told 
me you did not know her. You have a thousand good 
and great qualities. She had a very deep-rooted admira¬ 
tion for you.” To which the lady replies the same day 
with the greatest spirit, " You have shocked me beyond 
expression, yet I bless God, without exciting the sm^est 
portion of temorsa Yet I feel most delicately on every 
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subject in which the good or ill of my neighbours is in¬ 
volved. I did not know her. I never wislied to know 
her. Against my desire you made us aCljuainted. With 
what justice I shunned her your present note evinces, for 
she judged me harshly. ... Be comfoAed ; you will be 
comforted. Still I feel for you at present." Next day 
she wrote again with the most curious philosophy of con¬ 
solation which we ever remember to have encountered. 
It is thus Mrs. Inchbald offers the comfort of her own 
experience to her friend, whose wife had been taken from 
him the day before :— 

“ I have too much humility to offer consolation to a mind like 
yours. I will only describe sensations which nearly a similar mis¬ 
fortune excited in me. I felt myself for a time bereft of every 
comfort the world could bestow ; but these opinions passed away, 
and gave place to others, almost the reverse. I was separated from 
the only friend I had in the world, and by circumstances so much 
more dreadful than those which have occurred to you, as the want 
of warning increases all our calamities; but yet I have lived to 
think with indifference of all I then suffered.” 

These are very probably the experiences of many, but 
few have the courage to express them' with such com¬ 
posure. Two days later Godwin resumed this strange 
correspondence, some special slight shown by Mrs. Inch- 
bald to his wife having apparently come uppermost in his 
mind, curiously mingled with a hankering after that lady 
herself. “ I must endeavour to be understood as to the 
unworthy behaviour with which I charge you towards my 
wife,” he says. “ I think your shuffling behaviour about 
the taking places to the comedy of the ‘ Will’ disgraceful 
to you. I think your conversation with her that night 
at the play base, cruel, and insulting. There were per¬ 
sons in the box who heard it, and they thought as I do. 
I think you know more of my wife than you are willing 
to acknowledge to yourself, and that you have an under¬ 
standing capable of doing some small degree of justice tc 
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what early for a new sentiment, but the steady and 
argumentative way in which he immediately sits down to 
argue Harriet Lee into marrying him, is one of the most 
curious of the many characteristic episodes in his life. 
The lady resisted, perhaps not without a little enjoyment 
of the prolonged and delicate controversy, such as any 
novel writer and most women might be expected to feel. 
But she would not have him, notwithstanding all the 
elaborate arguments which he brought forward to prove 
that she ought to have him, and the high ground he took 
of moral disapproval when she persisted in rejecting him. 
When he can say no more, he tells her that she acts in 
the spirit of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, putting 
out of sight the man, and asking only what he believes : 
but even this did not move her. A similar correspond¬ 
ence took place a year later with Mrs. Eeveley, of whom 
it has been already told that Godwin would have married 
her before he met Mary WoUstonecraft, but for the 
trifling circumstance that she was herself married. This 
mistake was now, however, rectified by the death of Mrs. 
Eeveley’s husband, and in the same month Godwin 
summons the new-made widow to admit him to her 
presence, apparently in the position of a lover, scouting 
indignantly the suggestion that for some time it was 
better that she should not see him. “ Is woman always 
to be a slave?” he cries. A little later he puts his 
proposal plainly, and indeed somewhat authoritatively, 
before her. " You are invited to form the sole happiness 
of one of the most known men of the age; of one whose 
principle, whose temper, whose thoughts, you have been 
long acquainted witli, and will, I believe, confess their 
universal constancy. This connection, I should think, 
would restore you to self-respect, would give security to 
your future peace, and insure for you no mean degree of 
respectAbility. What you propose to choose in opposition 
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to this I hardly know how to describe to you.” What 
the poor lady did choose, was to marry, after a not very 
long interval, somebody whom it is to Jje supposed she 
preferred to Godwin; but his intense disapproval of her 
on this subject, and angry sense of her fslly in not imme¬ 
diately deciding in his own favour, are comical in the 
extrema If the loves of the philosophers should ever be 
written,—and there is no doubt that the subject is a 
fertile and amusing one, instructive if not exactly edifying, 
—Godwin’s serious setting forth of his own claims, and 
grave enforcement of the duty and propriety of marrying 
him upon the objects of his aifection, and his grieved per¬ 
ception of their incredible folly in refusing to see this, 
would furnish one of its most characteristic chapters. 

He married eventually in 1801, or was married by, a 
woman of no special pretensions—a widow with two 
children—Mrs. Clairmoiit, to whom he seems to have 
been for the rest of Ids life a faithful and even submissive 
husband. It was her energy and business qualifications 
which suggested the bookseller’s shop and small pub- 
. lishing business, in which tlie last portion of his life was 
spent, and which w'as carried on chiefly by her for many 
years. Mrs. Godwin published not only many minor 
productions of her husband,—school-books and other com¬ 
pilations, most of them in a feigned name,—but brought 
out one of the prettiest of gentle interpretations—Lamb’s 
Tales from, Sludspeare, the work by which Mary Lamb 
did her best to eke out her brother's humble income, and 
in winch he too had a share; and also Mrs, Leicester's 
School, Miss Lamb’s only independent procjfiction. And 
here it was that young Shelley came in liis enthusiasm 
and met the girl whose young beauty and ardent uncon¬ 
trolled nature helped him to shake himself loose of other 
legal bonds, and brought darker shades into the fatal 
spider’s web of passion and theory which entangled so 
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many lives. Godwin was very good to the children of 
his two marriages and of his two wives. It is one of the 
best features in Jiis character; but we must return here¬ 
after to the group of young women who grew up in his 
house and wove threads of connection, not happy or 
beautiful, between that humble shopkeeper’s parlour and 
other names more distinguished than his own. 

Godwin lived as far into the present century as the 
year 1830, and, strangely enough, owed the comfort of 
hia latter days—he, the philosopliical revolutionary and 
antagonist of law and authority—to a small sinecure 
office under Government The “ Yeoman Usher of the 
Excliequer” was tlie title wliich the author of the Political 
Justice earned to his grave—a curious mockery of fate. 
He pursued the profession of literature to the end of his 
life; but the culmination of his mind and reputation was 
in the last fovir years of the eighteenth century. It was 
at this iwriod also that the stern Holcroft set his teeth 
against disease and pain, believing them to be within the 
power of the will to overcome and make an end of, as his 
friend believed vice and crime were to be annilulated by 
restoring to every man an uncontrolled and perfect free- 
doia The “sanguinary plot against the liberties of 
Englishmen ’’—that is, the State trial to which we have 
referred—came, as has been already described, to nothing, 
and Holcroft went on writing novels and plays, until, 
stung and sore at the neglect of the public, but trying 
hal'd to think himself a political martyr, he disappeared 
for a number of years from Loifdon, living on the Con¬ 
tinent. The terrible story of his son’s suicide gives a 
point of tragic interest to liis life. Tlie boy, an unruly 
lad of sixteen, had run away, and threatened if his father 
came after him to shoot himseK—which he did, to the 
horror of aU beholders, on seeing that stem father ap¬ 
proach his hiding-place,—an appalling incident, of which, 
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liowcA'er, nothing is said in the snpplcniontal memoir 
with which Hazlitt concludes Holcroft’s fragmciil of aiito- 
bicgraphy. • 

Anotlier, but a wealthier and less laborious member of 
the same circle, and pseudo-martyr of the same ix'riod, 
Ilorno Tooke, had the distinction of being sent to the 
Tower, one scarcely knows why, since Holcroft was only 
in Newgate—a very invidious and injurious i)artiality. 
In connection with this individual, Rogers, in his recollec¬ 
tions, tells a very odd anecdote of the paternal considera¬ 
tion of the Government for its prisoners. Tooke was kept, 
it appears, for a fortnight without anything to read or any 
wn'ting materials, but at the end of that time three 
volumes were sent him—“ one of Locke, one of ('liancer, 
and Wilkins’s Essay ”—books which had been found n|)ou 
his table when he was arrested, and which it was after¬ 
wards supposed he must have been reading. He made 
notes upon the margin of the Chaucer, an old black letter 
copy, for his book, “ The Diversions of Purley,” which he 
published shortly after. It is a work upon philology and 
grammar, with a sprinkling of philosophy, and is in the 
form of a long dialogue between himself and Sir Francis 
Ihirdett. The philology is eccentric and old-fashioned, and 
the book “ diverting ” to its author rather than its readers: 
but it is very unlike a work on which a revolutionary 
accused of high treason was likely to have been engaged. 
Home Tooke was a wit and patron of letters in his way, 
and took in among his associates a larger and (convention¬ 
ally) more important society than that of the literary com- 
munityabout Holborn, the laborious hacks of the generation. 

Mrs. Inchbald, who has been repeatedly mentioned, 
was one of the first of the school of female novelists 
whose heyday was yet to come. She was at this time in 
the full glory of her literary career, “ drawing her chair 
into the centre of the room” wherever she went, and 
VOL. II. y 
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gaiherin" “ the men ” about her in a crowd, like a heroine 
of MiHS Ijuniey, though she was far too incisive and im- 
j)erious for one ftf these gentle ladies. Her Simple Story 
is not a great work of art. It sets forth the caprices of 
a young lady, rfever known to the reader by any name 
more familiar than that of Miss Milner, who torments and 
is tormented by her guarfian until they marry, and we 
are in hopes that a natural solution has come to all the 
questions between them: but, unfortunately, this hope 
proves without reason, as there is added a postscriptal 
volume, in which Miss Milner falls into dire trouble and 
dies, leaving a child, who is not permitted even to see her 
stern father. At the final crisis, when this lovely and 
innocent but ill-used girl falls into her father’s arms, the 
only words he can utter in his surprise are, “ Miss Milner, 
dear Miss Milner!” for, of course, she is the image of her 
mother. The character of Dorriforth is intended to be 
one of lofty sternness, so noble, so highly exalted above 
any kind of levity, that it is impossible for him to tolerate 
or forgive it; but the novelist has succeeded only in 
making him a harsh tjTant—ungenerous and untender. 
Oddly enough, be begins by being a Catholic priest (Mrs. 
Inchbald was herself a Catholic), but is freed of his vows 
when he succeeds to the title of a cousin, a peculiarity 
almost as out of the way as Miss Milner’s deprivation of 
a Christian name. Miss Milner herself is a lively por¬ 
trait of an impulsive and capricious young woman, full of 
good impulses, but impatient of control, who is driven 
into sin at last by the cold’ superiority and practical 
desertion of her husband. Like many female writers, 
however, Mrs. Inchbald makes this polished tyrant the 
object of her chief care, elevates him into the most mag¬ 
nanimous of heroes when he acknowledges his daughter, 
and repays him with the love and gratitude of the young 
people upon whom he has inflicted so many blows to 
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begin with. But there were no Wavcrlei/ Novels in those 
days, no Jane Austen, no Maria Edge.worth: and the 
Simple Story was highly prized by its*conteni])oraries. 

“ Mrs. Inchbald was always a great favotirite with me,” 
says Hazlitt. “ Tliere is the true soul of ?voman breathing 
from what she writes a.s much as if you heard her voice. 
It is as if Venus had written books; ” and he proceeds to 
relate how the Simple Story had “ transported him out of 
himself.” ‘‘ I recollect walking out to escajie from one of 
the tonderest parts,” he says, “ in order to return to it 
again with double relish. An old crazy hand-organ was 
playing ‘ Eobin Adair,’ a summer shower dropped manna 
on my head, and slaked my feverish thirst of hap])iness. 
The heroine. Miss Milner, was at my side.” 1‘erhaps it 
is because a great many capricious young ladies, inipati(!nt 
of restraint, have been introduced to us in fiction, since 
then, that Miss Milner touches us less than she touched 
Mr. Hazlitt. But nobody now-a-days suggests of a female 
novelist that “ it is as if Venus had written books.” The 
reader will remember how this Venus wrote to Godwin 
when his wife lay yet unburied. Afterwards, we find her 
in a letter congratulating him when one of his plays 
failed, on “ having produced a work which will ])rotect 
you from being classed with the successful dramatists of 
the present day!” A Venus, certainly, with a very sharj) 
tongua She had a hard life up to the time when one of 
her little plays caught the fancy of the public, and never 
gave up the economical habits which she accpiired then. 
In a black gown, which had not cost more than a few 
shillings (one wonders in those dear days of the war, when 
everything was costly, what sort of a gown this could have 
been, or whether the description is a mere piece of mascu¬ 
line ignorance), she would take her place in the finest 
society, they say—though, to tell the truth, we do not see' 
much trace of it in the record—and fascinate everybody 
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who came near her witli a “ face beautiful in effect and 
boiiiitiful in every feature,” which is her own juoclcst 
(IcHcription of ite “ With acknowledged talents and ready 
social j)owers to make all otlier women jealous,” says her 
most recent editor, “ a Bohemian who w’anted nothing, but 
still lived in her garret with virtue on twenty shillings 
a week . , . aifectionate in nature, without passion, 
wllolly feminine, she was amiable and lovable in an 
extraordinary degree.” This last statement, we think, 
must be taken with caution. She was not an epitome of 
all the virtues, but a woman of a decided temper, not used 
to mince matters, and calling a spade a spade. But she 
too has gone out of the recollection of the reader, as all 
but the gi’oatest are fated to go. 

Mrs. Inchbald was not the only, or even the most 
rcmarkaVile of the female novelists who, with little osten¬ 
tation or show in society, still had their successes and 
enjoyed them, and would occasionally with a little state 
and not ungraceful pedantry, and conscious but modest 
gntatness, present themselves in a preface, like Miss .1 ane 
I’orter, to explain and illustrate their work. This lady, 
and her sister Anna Maria, a much more voluminous 
writer, both nourished in London in somewhat liner 
regions, appearing in suburban parties, .and h.aunts of 
lettered society, and enjoying a large share of popular 
favour, in the beginning of the century. They spent part 
of their childhood in Edinburgh. When Walter Scott 
was a youth at college he would play with these little 
girls, and tell them stories, a contact sufficient to awaken 
the powers of fancy which lurked in them. The youngest 
published Artless Talcs at twelve years old, the beginning 
of a long but forgotten series—all of the romantic- 
historical order; but none of these so struck the popular 
taste as Thaddcm of Warsaw and the Scottish Chiefs, the 
productions of her sister. These lofty romances dehghted 
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the primitive and simple-minded public, which as yet 
know nothing of Waverley. It is possible that M'ith a 
little modernising they might still excitd and charm the 
readers of the Family Herald, sated witli more modern 
splendour and mystery. To our critical eyes now-a-days, 
the all-accomplished Thaddeus looks a little like a wax- 
work hero; but it will be hard to find in all our over- 
abiiudant romances of the nineteenth century so fine a 
gentleman, so disinterested a lover, an individual so certain 
to do what was right and best in every possible combina¬ 
tion of circumstances. Count Thaddeus Sobieski has 
never any questioning with himself as modem heroes use 
--ho never has any doubt bow to act in an emergency. 
The splendour of his exjdoits and the depth of his misfor¬ 
tunes take away our breath. When bo is introduced into 
London drawing-rooms as a poor teacher of languages, his 
conduct is as sublime in his humiliation as it was princfily 
in his prosperity. No lieart of woman could resist tJiis 
union of qualities; and accordingly wo find his i)ath 
strewn with sighing ladies of the fimt fashion, to whom 
he behaves with an ex(piisite grace as well as a cliivalrous 
honour, which secure their lifelong giatitude, evam when 
he has to repel their advances. Wo have, alas ! no such 
heroes now-a-days. The race has died mit: and we fijar 
even that a paladin so magnanimous might call forth tho 
scoffs rather than the applause of a public accustomed to 
interest themselves in shabby personages of real life. Hut 
in the early days of the century the English reader was 
simple in his tastes, and less richly provided. 

“The author to her friendly readers,” in a preface full 
of old-fashioned stateliness, describes tho origin of her 
tale by giving an account of some events of her youth. 
The little curtain rises and displays to us an enthusiastic 
girl, in the days when war was echoing on all horizons, 
coming nearer, and affecting the imagination more closely 
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than has happened in. our day—whose mind was fired 
witlj the same romantic pity and fervent sympatliy for 
Poland and its'heroes which thrilled the English heart 
when, not very long before, Campbell had made the 
shriek of Freedom when Kosciusko fell, ring into all the 
echoes. Tlie great Polish general was in London, weak 
with wo>ind3 and downfall, when Eobert Porter, the 
brother of the young writer, was taken to see him, intro¬ 
duced by a friend as “a boy emulous of seeing and 
following noble examples.” He returned full of enthu¬ 
siasm to tell every particular of the interview to the 
eager sisters, who could not hear enough of this wonder¬ 
ful hero. And they themselves in their walks had seen 
other pathetic sufferers, old soldiers, wan and poor, who 
had excited their anxious and painful sympathy. “ One 
jierson,” Miss Jane says, “ a gaunt figure, with melancholy 
and bravery stamped on his emaciated features, is often 
present to the recollection of us all. He was clad in a 
threadbare blue uniform greatcoat with a black stock, a 
rusty old hat pulled rather over his eyes, . . . his aspect 
that of a perfect gentleman, and his step that of a mili¬ 
tary man. ... We saw him constantly at one hour in 
fbe middle walk of the Mall, and always alone; never 
looking to the right or the left, but straight on: with an 
unmoving countenance and a face which told that his 
thoughts were those of a homeless and a hopeless man 

-” Between this figure which crossed the young 

author’s daily walks and the vision of the wounded 
general, and the excitement in the air, Thaddeus, the 
sentimental embodiment of everything that delights a 
girl’s fancy, took his being. It was the first beginning of 
the historical novel properly so called; and it is Miss 
Jane Porter’s boast tliat no less a follower than Sir Walter 
Scott “ did me the honour to atlopt the style or class of 
novel of which Thaddeus of Warsaw was the first—a 
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class which, uniting the personages and facta of real his¬ 
tory or biography with a contriving and illustrating 
machinery of the imagination, formed » new species of 
writing in that day.” Sir Walter is said with his usual 
geneiosity to have acknowledged this obligation—as he 
did also to Miss Edgeworth, by whose national pictures 
he professed to have been inspired. It would have been 
strange if the former lady at least, whose romantic gift 
was not made keen by any insight into character, had not 
taken him at his word. 

The book, as something new, was published with great 
doubt and timidity, but was immediately successful, and 
went through edition after edition. Kosciusko sent the 
enthusiast who so celebrated his country a medal with his 
portrait, and a lock of his hair; and many tributes of 
gratitude and admiration came to her from other Polish 
lieroes. She was made “a lady of the chajtter of, St. 
Joachim,” she infonns us, by her admirers in Germany, 
“ and received tlic gold cross of the order from Wirtem- 
burg.” Another present less sentimental she received 
Irom America in the shape of “a handsome rosewood 
chair,” which was sent to her as a memorial of high and 
respectful admiration for the author of “some of the 
jmrest and most itnaginative productions in the wide 
range of English literature.” In default of other acknow¬ 
ledgments, perhaps some of the writers of the present 
day would not object to similar testimonials from that 
great Transatlantic audience which British writers are 
expected to minister to, like Spenser’s angels, “all for 
love and nothing for reward,” 

Sir Eobert Ker Porter, the boy who visited Kosciusk<j, 
the brother of these ladies, an artist of creditable reputa¬ 
tion in his day, travelled much and published various 
interesting accounts of his journeys; so that tlie whole 
family was known in literatura C'rubbo EobinstJii 
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mentions some years after the “stately appearance and 
graceful manners ” of the author of Thaddeus, whom he 
met at the house of Miss Benger, another writer of 
obscure miscellaneous literature, whose name has escaped 
even the dictidnaries. “Few ladies,” he says, “have 
been so gifted with personal attractions, and at the same 
time been so respectable as authors.” Indeed the literary 
women of this period seem to have been specially dis¬ 
tinguished by their good looks, Mary WoUstonecrai't, 
Mrs. Inchbald, Mrs. Barbauld, were all beautiful women. 
And if Mrs. Opie’s soft bloom did not reach this height, 
sho was at least pretty and charming. Mrs. Opie came 
from tlie learned coterie at Norwich to add her gentle 
reputation to that of the other rising novelists. Her 
stories are on a gentler level, domestic, moral, and with a 
view to the improvement of the reader, and continue to 
be readable in their way, though no new departure like 
that of the historical novel begun, as has been narrated 
by Miss Porter, is to be traced to her. 

These ladies, however, pale before the reputation of 
Mrs. Eadcliffe, wliose name everybody knows, but wliose 
works, great as their power and effect was in their day, 
are less known now than their merit deserves. The 
Myslrrks of Udolpho is old-fashioned, but it is fine reading 
for those who have leisure to trace the meanderings of 
the threads so carefully entangled, and to follow the most 
ethereal of heroines through tlie piled-up troubles which 
make her reward all the sweeter when it comes: and that 
reward always does come. In those days novelists had 
a different conception of their art from that which 
encourages them now to leave their readers with a hand¬ 
ful of unfinished threads to be twisted up into the web 
of life at their individual pleasure. Mrs. Eadcliffe gives 
us no problems to solve, no tales to complete; that is her 
business, not ours. She requires nothing of us but to 
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listen and look on, keeping all our wits about us, never 
knowing when a door may open which will contain the 
solution of the mystery, or a casket may* be unlocked out 
of which the secret may fly. Her landscapes, even now, 
though literature has done a great deal mnce then in the 
pictorial art, are full of an elaborate and old-fashioned yet 
tender beauty. She is not familiar with them, nor play¬ 
ful, but always at the height of a romantic strain; not 
graphic, but reflned and full of perception. There are 
scenes thiit remind us of the learned Poussin, and some 
that have a light in them not unworthy of Claude before 
he was put down from his throne by the braggart eiieigy 
and rivalship of Turner—since when the modern spcc- 
tiitor has scarcely had eyes for those serene horizons and 
gleaming moonlight seas. I’erhaps of all others Mrs. 
lUidclitl'e’s art is most like that of the gentle painter whom 
j)eople call Italian Wilson. There is a ruined temple in 
the distance, a guitar laid against a broken column; but 
the lights, how mellow and soft, the skies how full of 
tem])ered radiance, the pastoral valleys unprofaned by 
ungracious foot—full of the light that never was on sea 
or shore! The great feudal castle which she builds in 
the midst of the dewy chestnut woods has never been 
equalled for mystery. We lose our way in its corridora, 
its winding stairs, the chambers high up in the tun-cts, 
where sometimes it is a bleeding retainer, and sometimes 
an injured wife, who is hidden away from curious oye,s. 
Down l>elow, in the vaulted passages underground, quar¬ 
rels and passages of arms are rife, while in her sp.acious 
chamber the heroine listens and trembles—yet when the 
noises cease and her fluttered spirits are somewhat re¬ 
covered, can always soothe herself by playing a jdaintive 
air upon her lute, or by taking down one of the favourite 
volumes of her well-chosen library, in which she finds 
inexhaustible solace for aU the evils of life. 
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It is not often now-a-days that we come across any¬ 
thing that approaches to the ethereal perfection of Emily, 
a being too delicate almost to have even the finest love 
made to her, and the very sight of whom tames the 
fiercest. The {^oomy chieftain Montoni tries, indeed, to 
force her will, to make her consent to a hateful marriage, 
and to sign papers disposing of all her fortune; but not 
one of his bravoes says a word to her that is not pretty, 
and her “spirits” are never “fluttered” by unseemly 
wooings. Valancour, though he errs and goes astray, is 
always the most respectful of lovers; and the captive, 
whom she supposes to be Valancour, and who is brought 
out of his dungeon by her humble retainers on this mis¬ 
taken idea, bow devoted, how unpresuming is his despair¬ 
ing adonition! Perhaps this is a little too fine for 
ordinary human nature; but it must be remembered that 
the school of realism and the canons of probability had 
nothing to do with Mrs. Iladcliife’s art. The chief dis¬ 
tinction of her power to the more commonplace reader is 
the skill with which she manages her mysteries—leading 
us from step to step through dim corridors, by uncertain 
lights, which have a way of going out at the most thrill¬ 
ing moment, across deserted chambers, where curtains 
rustic and sliding panels o])en, and the supernatural 'is 
always feared yet always averted. She was a great deal 
too enlightened ever to have anything to say to a ghost. 
In those days the ancient love of supeistition had faded, 
and the new groping after spiritual presences had not 
begun. There are a hundred apparitions in her pages, 
lait they are all elaborately accounted for, and never turn 
out to be anything more alarming than llesli and blood. 
Sometimes the cfl'ect, so carefully worked up to, is a 
failure, as in the case of the mystery of the veiled recess 
in Udolpho, where our imagination refuses to accept as 
anything but a ilugraiit imposition iuid deception the 
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waxen image of death which is supposed to shock every 
beholder out of his wits. But as a matter of fact, no 
mysterious terror which is not supernatural will stand 
investigation even by the most skilful hands. The reiuler 
is angry at being defrauded of his alarm, and knows that 
he has no right to be so frightened by anytliing that can 
be explained. 

The character in these books, if it can be called 
character at all, is of a kind as old-fashioned as the 
costume. It is confined to the lovely creature who is the 
heroine, into wliom the author tlirows herself as if the 
work were an autobiography. We doubt whether perhaps 
it is altogether well for fiction that Emily is so unlike 
the modern young woman who figures in the same posi¬ 
tion now. She who was too delicate to mention to her 
parents the declaration of love made to her, and who 
modestly shrinks from the certainty that she can < be 
indeed the object of such devoted affection, can scarcel y be 
imagined of the same species as she who describes all her 
lover’s kisses, and glories in his fondness. But Emily, 
though she may be very unhappy, never makes an 
exhibition of herself. Concealment, like a worm in the 
bud, preys on her damask cheek ; her smile grows more 
and more pensive; her gentle abstraction more deep; but 
she neither defies the people alwut her, nor cries out to 
heaven and earth to know why she should be so miserable. 
She takes a walk instead, and admires the scenery, and 
jHJiis a little poem expressive of the melancholy that fills 
her soul; or she retires to her room and finds consolation 
in touching a few notes of her lute. And with a lieing 
so patient, se sweet, so humble-minded, everything of 
course comes right in the end. Udolpho itself cannot 
bring her to any evil; and her erring lover is so touched 
by the sight of her that he mends on the moment, without 
an eil'urt, and all is well There is a vein of sense, too. 
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ruTiiiing through the diaphanous delicacy of this fair 
creature. She will not sign those papers with which 
Montoni is always threatening, nor be led to believe that 
the voice on the battlements is that of an api«ritioa 
When she finally escapes at last, her ride through the 
woods is almost as inspiriting as that of Mary Stuart in 
tlie Ahhot, when she escapes from Loclilcven. The picture 
altogether has a sort of personal attraction. There is 
no divided interest—everything centres in Emily; and 
Emily, even in the utmost flutter of her spirits, never 
disaj)j)oint8 her admirers. She is always immaculate, 
never too much disturbed to take down a favourite volume 
or pen the following verses, or be consoled by touching a 
few notes on the lute. 

There is an old-fashioned book of travels by the same 
hand which one feels is exactly what Emily would have 
written had she set out travelling Avith Valancour a few 
yearn after their happy nuptials. It is the Journal of 
a Tour through Holland and the Western Frontier of 
Oermuny, made in the summer of IV94, and is,—be.sides 
nnich information, some still quite true and to the pur- 
po.so, some showing how curiously everything has changed, 
—full of channing descriptive sketches. The author in 
hi'T preface explains her “use of the plural tenu” by the 
fact that her journey was performed in the company of 
her “ nearest relation and friend,” a periphrasis of the 
homely title of husband such as the nineteenth century 
has scarcely leisure for. Some of her ideas are quaintly 
insular and rococo, as when she tells us that travelling 
Englishmen “should bo induced at every step to wish 
that there may be as little political intercourse as possible 
either of friendship or curiosity between the blessings of 
this islandtand the wretchedness of the Continent,” and 
considers that to hear “ the voices of a choir on one side 
of the street and the noise of a billiard-table on the other” 
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showed "a disgusting excess of licentiousness.”- But if 
we smile at such indication of old-wovhl sentiiuenis, the 
reader will immediately find himself ha^k again in the 
sweet company of the gentle Emily, when he reads such 
a description as the following, the onlj* difference being 
that Emily would have penned at least one cojiy df 
verses, if no more, as she gazed at the wonderful scene. 
The travellers were hurrying home from Holland, finding 
the war come uncomfortably close to them ; indeed, when 
becalmed, and lying near the Flemish .shore for about 
three days in that condition, they found " the firing before 
Sluys not only audible, but terribly loud.” Here is a 
night and morning on the Channel, the echoes of the guns 
scarcely died out of their ears, but England and peace 
Ixd'ore them:— 

“ It was most interesting to watch the progress of evening and 
its (dfects on tlio waters ; streaks of light .scattered among tin- dark 
western clouds after the sun had set, and gleaming in long rellection 
on the sea, while a gray obscurity was drawing over the east as the 
vai)oura rose gradually from the ocean. The air was hmithle.SH ; 
the tall sails of the vessel wei-e without motion, and her course ti]Km 
the deep scarcely percej)tible,, while above the planet Jupiter burned 
with shiady dignity, and threw a tremulous line of light on the sea, 
whose surface llowe<l in smooth waveless expanse. Thnie other 
jilonets appeared, and countless stara spangled the dark waters. 
Twilight now pervaded air and ocean, but the west was still lumi¬ 
nous where one solemn gleam of dusky red edged the liorizou from 
Tinder heiivy vapours. 

“ It was now that we first discovered some symptoms of 
England. The lighthouse on the South Foreland appeared like a 
dawning star above the margin of the sea. Tlie vessel made little 
progress duiing the night. With the earliest dawn of the inoriiing 
we were on deck, with the hope of seeing the English coast; hut 
the mists veiled it from our view. A spectacle, however, the most 
grand in nature repaid us for our disappointment. The muon, 
bright, and nearly at her meridian, shed a strong lustre on the 
ocean, and gleamed between the sails upon the deck ; but the dawn 
beginning to glimmer, contended with the light, and soon touching 
the waters with a cold gray tint discovered them, spreailiug all 
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arniind to Uie vast horizon. Not a sound broke upon the silence 
cxiiept the lulling one occasioned by the course of the vessel through 
the waves, and now and then the drowsy song of the pilot as he 
leaned on the helm, his shadowy figure just discerned, and that of 
a sfiilor pacing near the head of the ship with crossed arms and a 
rolling step. Tlie captain, wrapped in a seaooat, lay asleep on the 
daek, wearied with the early watch. As the dawn strengthened, it 
discovered white sails stealing along the distance, and the flight of 
some sea-fowls as they uttered their slender cry, and then, dropi>ing 
upon the waves, sat floating on the surface. Meanwhile the light 
tints in the cast began to change, and the skirts of a line of clouds 
below to assume a hue of tawny red, which gradually became rich 
orange and purple. We could then perceive a long tract of the 
ciHwt of France, like a dark streak of vapour hovering in the south, 
and wei-e somewhat alarmed on finding ourselves within view of the 
French shore, while that of England was still invisible. 

“ The moonlight faded fast from the waters, and soon the long 
traces of the sun shot their lines upwards through the clouds, and 
into the clear sky above, and all the sea below glowed with fiery 
reflections for a considerable time before his disk appeai'ed. At 
length he rose from the waves, looking from under clouds of purple 
and gold; and os he seemed to touch the water, a distant ve^ 
passed over his disk, like a dark speck. We rose soon after, 
cheered by the faintly-seen coast of England.” 

The woman who made a minute drawing like this of 
all the gradations of the sunrise, though agitated by the 
sight of the French coast somewhat too near, and longing 
to see the English more plainly, was no insignificant 
artist. It is not like the dashing and graphic art of 
to-day; its touches are like those of a miniature, lingering 
and tender; but the sea and sky come before us as we 
read with a magical, soft clearness, reality and trutL 

There is very little known of Mrs. Kadclifie in actual 
life. Her maiden name was Ward, and her husband was 
the proprietor of a newspaper. She was, we are told, 
“ distinguished for her beauty,” but “ studiously avoided 
London society, and spent her time in exclusions to 
favourite rural resorts, and in the enjoyments of her quiet 
iiome." Certainly she never appears in any of the 
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•'o.ssiping cliroiiicle.s of the time. The M/futirm of Udolplw 
is said to have brouglit lier £500, and 77//’ It/ilinn. a still 
larger sum; but that is about all the jocord that lias 
remained of them and of her. 

In the last ten years of the 000 ^^ 5 ^, so fruitful in 
original work, there existed a little gi-oup of painters who 
have all a certain place in the literary history of their 
time. The gentle Sir Jashua belongs more appropriately 
to a previous age, but Flaxman, Puseli, and Blake all 
mingled in the society of vrhich Godwin and his wife, 
Ilolcroft, and the other members of tliat Knirgeois circle, 
were members. Of these men, all so remarkable in their 
way, the last named is the one whose niche in literature 
is the most curious. He is one of the strangest figures 
altogether that ever appeared in any record, and the sight 
of him, with his rapt and gleaming eyes, among those 
bustling old-fashioned streets, is like a visible appearapcjc 
of the wild and ghostly among the most prosaic haunts 
of men. Blake was the son of a London tradesman, a 
respectable dissenting hosier, in the neighbourhood of 
Golden >S(piare, a i)oor man, yet a creditable parent 
enough, who bound his boy apprentice at fourteen to the 
trade of engraving, then a most popular and flourishing 
profession in its heyday. It is not necessary for us to 
follow the elaborate story of his training, and the pro- 
ce.sses by which he attained his place in art, such as it is. 
He was little esteemed, in his own day, though divined 
by a few humble friends and artful connoisseurs, and lay 
for many years in the depths of an almost impenetrable 
darkness, until in our own time the world came back to 
him, and rediscovered beauty and meaning in the work, 
which is still caviare to the general, A great deal of 
that work even his admirers will allow to be grotesque, 
and much of it is entirely unintelligible—neither, we 
believe, will it ever commend itself to unsophisticated 
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and uneducated lovers of art. What is called its uneon- 
ventionality and independence of rule is in reality only a 
conventional nnjrit of a higher class than that usually 
called by the name, an art of symbol and indication dis¬ 
cernible by the ilrluminated, but impossible to the ignorant. 
We do not believe that the merely intelligent beholder, 
capable of admiring beauty and loving poetry, but with¬ 
out any settled creed in art or foregone conclusion, would 
ever of his own accord find in Blake the wonderful 
genius and grandeur with which it is now usual to credit 
him. Here and there he produces something by a sort 
of accidental inspiration, as in the beautiful creation, full 
of heavenly joy and beauty, of the “ Morning stais sing¬ 
ing together,” by which the most insensible must be 
moved. But it is unfortunate that his exponents should 
.strain their demands so far as to require us to ap[)laud in 
an equal degree all those weird outlines flung about the 
windy skies, all the crouching horrors and staring wild 
apparitions which mope and gibber in so many of his 
extraordinary pages, llis poems are scarcely more easy to 
characterise tlian his pictures. The Somjs of Innocence, and 
*S'OTty.<i of Experimee wore both the productions of his youth, 
most artless, sometimes most sweet—striking accidental 
melodies out of the simplest words, out of an idea half 
suggested, a sentiment of the ineffable sort, such as an 
infant, now out of the unseen, might give utterance to, 
could it give utterance at all. .The reader is struck 
silent by the surprise of the little verae, a sort of babble, 
yet divine, which is beyond all dogmas of criticism or art, 
and yet touches the soul with a momentary soft contact 
as of angels’ wings: nay, it is a silly angel, one might 
suppose a spoiled child of heaven, petted for its tender 
foolishness, as sometimes a child is on earth, but yet in 
its way celestial. The little snatches of verses should 
Ih5 sung by children in fair spring landscapes, among the 
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uew-bom lambs, or under the blossoming trees, but to 
criticise them as literary productions is impossible; it 
would be a kind of offence to simplicity find innocence. 
Sometimes, indeed, there strikes in siuld^ly a stronger 
note, as, when after all that ethereal babble of Iambs, and 
flowers, and little children, the dreamer, in his bewildered 
Arcadia, suddenly dreams of a Tiger—and running off in 
his wonder into a few wild glowing stanzas, asks suddenly, 
Dul He ivJio made the lamh make thee ? 

This strange visionary was one of the company who 
met at Johnson’s the publisher, in St. I’anl’s Churchyard, 
at the afternoon dinnei’s, homely and simple, where that 
good man assembled the authois whom he admired, and 
patronised, and controlled, with something of that half 
worship and half contempt which is the benign booksellei’’s 
most characteristic mood. Mary Wollstonecrixft, in her 
pensive beauty, before she had ever left England, oT 
stepped into any of the complications of her carcijr, was 
the only woman of whose pre,sence wo are informed on 
these, occasions, and Blake was employed to illustrate 
some of the cliildren’s books by which she then managed 
to live. A story is told of his interference to save Tom 
riiine from the consequences of one of his political in¬ 
discretions, in which the artist seems to have shown 
himself the most far-sighted of the company. It was 
at the moment when that unattractive revolutionary 
had been invited to France, but, in the meantime, he 
had been pouring forth sedition at a pulJic meeting, of 
which he gave a flaming account to the company at 
Johnson’s table licxt day. They were all republicans 
and sympatliisers with France, though varying in their 
inclination to commit themselves; and all with an 
alanned (and, as it seems to us, exaggerated) terror of the 
Government, and what it was likely to do. Blake, it is 
said, listened to I’aine’s brag with a certainty that steps 
VOL. IL .. K . 
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would be taken at once against him. When he rose to 
leave, Blake laid his hand on the orator’s shoulder, saying, 
“ You must nclt go home, or you are a dead man !” and 
hurried him <^ff on his way to France. By the time 
Paine was at Dover, the officers were in his house, so 
that the champion of the Rights of Man escaped at least 
a tem]K)rary eclipse, if no more (though in those days 
they thought of nothing loss than hanging), through the 
means of the, mild and visionary dreamer. Blake was 
himself a great revolutionist in his innocent way, wearing 
the humid roiige about the streets as no one else ventured 
to do. 

His first publication, if publication it can be called, is 
a strange little romantic ejiisode in literary history. He 
did not know how to bring out his Songs of Innocence. 
'riie painter-mind hiis always odd little follies peculiar to 
itself, and to a man so used to employ his own hands and 
art, it would no tloubt appear more natural to juoduce 
tuipit^s of his poems by transcription than to have them 
]>rintcd, which ho seems never to have attempted. After 
much consideration and prayer, and conference with the 
unseen, he at last decided upon this extraordinary method. 

Mrs. Bliiku went out with half-a-crocvn, all the money they 
had in the world, and of that laid out one shilling and tenpence on 
the siiiijile matcnals necossai'y for setting in practice the new reve¬ 
lation. This method, to which Blake consiRtenlly adhered for 
multiplying his works, was (juiUs an original one. It consisted in 
a w)>ccies of engraving in relief—Ixjth words and de-signs. The 
verse was written and the designs and malginal emhellishincnts 
outlined on the copper, with an impervious, liquid—probably the 
ordinary stopping-out voniish of engravers. Then the white parts 
of lights, the remainder of tlie plate that is, were eaten away with 
.'iquafortia or other acid, bo that the outline of letter and design was 
loft pi-oininent as in stereotype. From these i)lates he printed off 
in any tint—yellow, brown, blue—required to be the prevailing or 
ground colour in Ms facsimiles ; red he used for the letterpress. 
The page was then coloured up by hand, in imitation of the origiual 
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drawin}?, with more or less variety of colour in the local lines. He 
taught Mrs. Bhike to take off the impressions with care and deli¬ 
cacy, which such plates signally needed, and also to help in tinting 
from his drawings.” • 

In tills strange way was produced the’series of little 
books, now worth almost their weight in gold to the 
collector, each page of which was a separate work of art. 
These pages are very small, worded with firm, small 
writing, in a framework of wild design, with little illus¬ 
trations intermixed—at once an etching, a frame, and a 
picture. In the sweet little quaint poem, perhaps the 
best known of any, called Tlw Lamh, we have a child 
caressing a lamb at a cottage door, a Hock visible under 
the shadow of a tree, and a fanciful framework of half- 
developed spring branches, in a si»ace of five inches long. 
Thus, every page was a ])icture, with its little rhyme, .set 
in the middle. Nothing could be more characteristic pi 
the primitive artist-rnind. We confess, but for the won¬ 
der and (piaintness of them, that we do not always sec; 
the beauty of these stmngc pages—and, no (huibt, if he. 
had not preferred this fanciful [)rimitivc way, he could 
have got his Sonfis published easily enough. T>ut the 
• strange little book, bound by the wife, who was 1 flake’s 
docile pupil and sccoinler in all things, is naturally far 
more jirecious now than any printed lK)ok ; and is, in 
itself, a touching eradence at once of the simplicity and 
practical straightforward imynilsc of the tme artist. He 
could do it himsidf: why not do it? What so appro¬ 
priate, what so etisy, as those tools which lay nearest hr 
his hand ? 

Blake produced a great many txxjks in the same way 
—for the most part merely wild ravings, of which the 
solHjr-mindcd reader will make neither head nor tail, 
allegories of earth and air, of Eunqje and America, with 
every kind of rambling mystic horror and wonder brouglit 
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in. TJie book of Thol, The Gates of Paradise, Jeriwalem, 
and a numlwjr more—1x)oks of prophecy he called them, 
and they are ^tvild as the dreams of any crazed spirit 
ti’cmbling on the verge of madness. It is a great question 
among all the' critics whether Blake was mad; certainly 
in many of his letters there is great room for the doubt; 
but of one thing there can bo no question, that he was 
an early disciple of the strange system called among us 
,S]iii itualism or Si>iritism—and before mediums or siaiices, 
dark or light, had lieen thought of, believed himself to ho 
altcmdcd by all the phenomena which of late have caused 
so much discu.ssion. What were the means of communi¬ 
cation in which he helicved is not told, but it is evident 
that he had an entire belief in tiie guidance and inspira¬ 
tion of sjiiritual beings, sometinns dead members of his 
own family, sometimes others, as the following solemn 
words will prove:— 

“ ] am not asliiimcii, afiaid, or averse-,” he siiy.s, “ to tell you 
what you ouoht to he told— that I am under the <lireetion of 
im:»sen>;i!r« from hiiaven daily and nightly. ... 1 never obtrude 
(iiieh things on others nnles.s <iuestioued, and then T never disguise 
the truth. But if we fear to do the dii t)ite.s of our angels, and 
tremble at the tasks set before us : if we refuse to do spiritual acts 
beeause of natui-al fears or n.atural desinss—who cwi describe the 
dismal torments of such a state ? I Uk) well remember the threats 
I heard, ‘ 1 f you who are mganised by Divine Providence for 
spiritual communion, i-efuse, and bury your hileiit in the eai-th, 
t'ven if you should want natural bi-eail — sorrow and desperation 
pursue you through life, and afU-r death, shame and confusion of 
face to eternity. Every one in eternity will leave you, aghast at 
the man who was covered with gloi'y and honour by his brethren, 
and betrayed their cause to their enemies.’" 

These rejwoaclies of bis spiritual friends, and the 
struggle which he thus explains, aro.se in consequence of 
the attempt made during a three years’ residence in the 
country to fix Blake down to ordinary work, engraving 
other people’s sketches, painting portraits, and pursuing 
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otJier commonplace occupations, for daily bread. He had* 
been introduced to Hayley, the biographer of Cowper, a 
kind and friendly man, if a sentimental ^ and somewhat 
mawkish poetaster, with the view of illustrating that 
writer’s works and making money for hinlself; and with 
this purpose had taken a little nistic cottage at Feliiham, 
near his patron, with which he was delighted for a time. 
But when Jllake found that his time was to be fully 
occupied with task work, and his own wild original power 
of ])roduction limiUid and discouraged, his opinion changed, 
and the struggle arose which he has here described. He 
left Fel})liam in three years, renouncing the attempt to 
make money, and recurred to his original coiu]) 08 ition.s 
and to a very precarious and limited livelihood. “ I 
am again emerged into the light of day,” he cries after 
his emancipation. “ I have conquered, and shall go on 
conquering. Nothing can withstand the fury of my coui^ic 
among the stars of God and in the abysses of the accuser.” 
This is wild enough in all conscience. A little later he 
speaks of the composition of “ a sublime allegory which 
is now perfectly completed into a great poem. I may 
praise it since I dare not attempt to bo other than the 
secretiiry; the authors are in eternity. I consider it the 
grandest poem this world contains.” Whather this was 
the Jerufiukm : the Emarudion of the Gimd Albion, we are 
not exactly informed; but as it is the first ‘‘ proi»hetic ” 
work which follows this announcement, it is to be sup¬ 
posed tliis is what he means. Such language has been 
heard since from believers in the fantastic system which 
draws its tenets from the teachings of a piec.e of furni¬ 
ture. There is no tangible medium of communication 
mentioned in Blake’s descriptions, but the disciples of 
this faith write as he did, utterances of which they do 
not claim to be more tlian the secretary, and of which 
they sometimes assert that they are great poema His is 
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a curious antedating of a mystery which is often very 
vulgar, and often very foolish, but which canuot be quite 
accounted for ^ither by mere imposture or credulity. 
There was no imposture in Blake, and it is strange to 
find in him the^^ phraseology which was utterly strange to 
his time, but has come to be a comparatively well-known 
jargon now. The great poem is the wildest rhapsody 
that can be conceived. But his early songs last, and 
will continue to do so: even they cannot be said to be 
appreciated by the uninitiated. They are little known 
and little likely to be known : but in their ineffable art¬ 
lessness they are unlike anjdhing else of the time, or 
perhaps it might be safe to say, of the language, in which 
he remains a unique figure, unapproachable and alone. 

To return more closely to the city circle, which we 
have, for tlic advantage of classification, allowed ourselves, 
with Southey and Blackwood, to call the Cockney School, 
we come to William Hazlitt, who has already been men¬ 
tioned on various occasions, and who occupied a consider¬ 
able place among his contemporaries, though none of his 
works were of a kind to live. He was not a poet or a 
pliilosopher, but a literary man in the closest sense of the 
word, impelled by circumstances and a vehement and 
lively intelligence to do such work as he was capable of 
in this fashion, rather than constrained by a higher neces¬ 
sity to utter what was in liim for the advantage of men. 
It never has been proved, nor can it be proved, according 
to our belief, that to \vrite for bread is bad for real genius, 
especially of the creative kind: but to write for bread 
when you have no message to deliver, no definite burden 
of prophecy, no story to tell, is a different matter. It is 
in these circumstances that literature is a dangerous pro¬ 
fession. In most cases the professional writer has some 
gift besides, which buoys him up above the common 
merchandise of buying and selling. But Hazlitt had no 
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philoso])hy and no story; he was an essayist, a critic, a 
commentator upon other men’s works and ways, rather 
than an original performer. There is nothing in literature 
so difficult as this branch of the professioli, which tempts 
the unwary with its seeming ease. Hew far it benefits 
genius, to be trained and polished by all the appliances 
of learning, is still a moot point; but there can be no 
(Question that culture is the first essential to the literary 
man who does not possess genius, but only a talent for 
expressing himself, and the power of seeing intellectual 
subjects from a critical point of view. In his case the 
proverb does not tell, which declares that a poet must be 
bom and not made—for he is not a poet, and his chances 
of commanding anything more than a present audience 
depend upon his thorough cidtivation and knowledge. 
Ilazlitt did not possess these qualities, and his books are 
already as old as if they had been written a thousand 
years ago, instead of half a hundred. He was, like God¬ 
win, the son of a dissenting minister, inheriting the 
intellectual activities and natural political bias of the class 
along with its nervous sense of social slight and injustice. 

“ Hazlitt,” sjiys De Quincey, always depreciatory, “ smiled upon 
no man, nor exciianged tokens of fame with the nearest of frater¬ 
nities. . . . His inveterate misanthropy was constitutional,—exas- 
j)ei’aled it certainly had been by nccidtaits of life, by disappoint¬ 
ments, by mt)rtification8, by insults, and still more, by liuving 
wilfully placed himself in collision, from the first, with all the 
interests that were in the sunshine of this world, and with all the 
persons that were then powerful in England. But my impression 
was . . . that no change r-f position or of fortune could have 
brought Hazlitt into reconciliation with the fashion of this world, 
or of this England, or of this now. A friend of his it was, a friend 
wishing to love him, and admiring him almost to extravagance, who 
told me, in illustration of the dark emister gloom which sat for ever 
on Hozlitt’s countenance and gestures, that involuntarily when 
Hazlitt put his hand within his waistcoat (as a mere unconscious 
trick of habit) he himself felt a sudden recoil of fear as from one 
who was searching for a hidden dagger.” 
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Talfourd describo the gloomy essayist as “ slouching in 
from tlie theatre ” to Lamb’s cheerful parties, “ his stub¬ 
born anger for Napoleon’s defeat at Waterloo ” somewhat 
“softened by Sliss Stephens’ angelic notes.” On this 
point he was at variance, not only with the authorities, 
but with all patriotic and enlightened opinion, and charac¬ 
teristically resented the disagreement in which lie found 
himself, even with the entire band of the French sympa- 
thiseis. who were otherwise his brethren, but who held 
Bonaparte as a sort of Antichrist 

'J’iie temper of the man, and the almost ludicrous 
length to which political sentiment was earned, could 
scarcely be better shown than in the remarks of this 
8_haii)-tongued and unwary critic upon Coleridge when 
floating about in the chaos of London, in the unhapj)y 
years which preceded his final settlement at Highgate. 
Hazlitt, the reader will remember, furnished us with one 
of the most delightful pictures we have of Coleridge at 
Nether-Stowey, and Wordsworth at Alfoxden, in those 
days of early inspiration, when on “ Quantock’s airy 
ridge” they planned and pondered that conquest of the 
world, which they indeed accomplished, but not. as they 
thought. “ Wliat has become of that mighty hcaji of 
thought, of learning, of humanity ?” Hazlitt asks, when, 
far from the downs and the sea, and the hopes of youth, 
he finds the philosophic poet amid the dreary monotonies 
of town, “ it has ended in swallowing doses of oblivion, 
and writing paragraphs for the newspapers.” And the 
keen political sectary goes on to find a reason for this 
decadence, with the semi-fictitious passion which was 
characteristic of him. It is because “ Liberty, the plulo- 
sopher’s and the poet’s bride, had fallen a victim to the 
murderous practices of the hag- legitimacy ” that the 
mighty had thus fallen. “ Proscribed by court hirelings, 
too romantic for the herd of vulgar politicians, our entlra- 
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siaflt stood at bay, and at last turned on the pivot of a 
subtle casuistry to the unclean side; but his discursive 
reason wouhl not let him trammel himself into a poet- 
laureate or a stamp collector,” says the envious and 
bitter critic. Southey, the excellent, t’Ae kind, enjoyed 
one of these wealthy offices; and Wordsworth, self-absorlwd 
as one of his own mountains, maintained his independ¬ 
ence with the aid of the other; but Coleridge, incai)ablo 
of any conditions, even that of furnishin},' birthday odes, 
“ sank into torpid uneasy repose, tantalised by useless 
resources, haunted by vain imaginings, his lips idly 
moving, but his heart for ever still.” “ Such,” Hazlitt 
cries shrilly, “ is the fate of genius in an age when, in 
the unequal contest with sovereign wrong, every man is 
ground to powder who is not either a born slave, or who 
does not willingly and at once olfer up the yearnings of 
humanity and tlie dictates of reason as a welcome sacrifice 
to besotted prejudice and loathsome power!” The only 
comment we can offer after such a peroration is that of 
Mr. Burchell—“ Fudge!” The author of Fire, Famine, 
and Slaugldcr, the most fierce and powerful of political 
a.ssaults, rvas wont to boast that it was he who had mi.sed 
the circulation of the Morning Fast, the jiapcr in which 
that woudiu'ful eclc^ie appeared, from an almost nominal 
rate to a large and profitable sale—an assertion of course 
denied by the editor of the paper, who attributed the 
increase to other causes, but yet showing how futile was 
this tattle about sovereign wrong or offerings of reason 
and humanity to loathsome power. Such was, however, 
the nature of the critic and the fiashion of the time. 

Hazlitt, however, had the gift of a biMaiit and 
a great deal of incisive and the 

saucy critic of to^y wosld ^ Ids. ^ and 

pull his showy sentences to |nfiow| teul he matnteined 
a distinct place ht tiw fitettUaiin Ms, time, Aoq^ few 
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people recollect mucli about him now-a-days. He was a 
bora magazine writer, with much of that sparkle and 
petulant force which tells at the moment, and p, ready 
power of response to any call, a “ Contributor ” of a valu¬ 
able kind. Such a writer, with no independent gift of 
production, must lay his account with oblivion. But 
Hazlitt in his own person must, one cannot but think, 
liave been more impressive and interesting than in print, 
for, in the beginning of the two volumes wliich his 
grandson has dedicated to his memory, there are various 
laudatory paragraphs, testimonials, so to speak, to his 
merit, which rank him much more liighly. “I should 
belie my own conscience,” says Charles Lamb, “ if I said 
less than that I think W. H. to be, in his natural and 
healthy state, one of the wisest and finest spirits breath¬ 
ing. ... I think I shall go to my grave without finding, 
or expecting to find, such another companion.” Higher 
praise than this no man could have, and when we add 
his biographer’s simple estimate of his titles to immor¬ 
tality as an “ Edinburgh Reviewer, London Magazine man, 
a person of letters who was thought big enough game, 
botli in Loudon and Edinburgh, for Mr. Gifford’s and Mr. 
Blackwood’s longest shot,” we feel that we have said all 
for Hazlitt which it is necessary to say. To have been 
held up to public admiration by Christopher North, as a 
leading member of the Cockney School, was something; 
and notwithstanding his real literary power, a Cockney of 
letters he assuredly was, subjecting all things to the 
standard of a narrow circle, always defiant in his own 
person, and in angry resistance to all the larger in¬ 
fluences, against which his arrogant independence and 
self-esteem revolted. 

In his personal history wo find some curious circum¬ 
stances. He took a step which we do not remember tc 
have heard of as resortotl to by any man of character. 
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before or since; being an Englisliinan, with no connection 
whatever with Scotland, he took advantage of the Scotch 
law of divorce to shake himseK free oj a wife wlio did 
not suit him. It is true that the lady was of the same 
mind, and very willing to aid in the strange operation, 
which was carried out accordingly. His motive was to 
be able to marry a young woman, the daughter of the 
house in which he lodged, who had roused him in middle 
age iuto all the fervour of an early passion. Whotlier 
she was aware of the strong step taken by her elderly 
lover to open a way for her we are not told, but when he 
rushed back to London, a free man, to marry her, the 
girl put him off and played with him, and was finally 
discovered to be on much more affectionate terms with 
another lover. His fury and passion, and the letters 
which passed between the pair, and the terrible dis- 
apijointment of his hopes, he put, red-hot with love find 
rage, into a book wliich he called the lAber Amoru. 
Such an exhibition never could be met with any tiling 
but laughter, and it has left a shade of pennanent 
ridicule upon this fierce figure, once so active and loud, 
now so little known. At a later period he managed to 
marry another more soft-hearted woman; but any 
marriage must, we should suppose, have been of doubtful 
legality in the circumstances. The whole story is that 
of one who was anything but a happy man. He began 
his life with a very dry and lifeless exposition of philo¬ 
sophy On the Principles of Evman Action; but all his 
other contributions to literature, except a Life of Lfapoleun, 
consisted of essays and criticism. His sketches of his 
contemporaries retain the interest which the work of an 
eye-witness always must have, but there is little that is 
profound or original in his criticism, much of which was 
spoken in the form of lectures before it found its way into 
print 
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Of the same class, though with qualities so much 
more attractive that his memory is still fresh and plea¬ 
sant to many resyders, is Leigh Hunt, who, with Uie same 
imperfect education and want of literary training, but 
with a spark of genius which makes up for many 
deficiencies, became a member of the same lively literary 
circle of newspaper and magazine writers, which more or 
less embraced all the names that have come before us. 
It is a carious proof of the difference that this little 
spark of genius makes, to contrast the productions of 
these two men, both of whom have produced a mass of 
miscellaneous comment on every subject under heaven, 
hundreds and thousands of pages which served to occupy 
and amuse, if not to instruct, the readers of their day, 
just os so many of ourselves do—with an amount of 
workmanlike skill which earns its daily recompense very 
honestly so long as it has no pretension to do more, but 
which is altogetlier inadequate to build a lasting literary 
reputation upon. Leigh Hunt, like Hazlitt, wrote largely 
in nbwspapers, in magazines, and reviews, and collected 
these writings into volumes which exist and are laid up 
on dusty shelves where nobody thinks of disturbing 
them. But Leigh Hunt did what Hazlitt could not do. 
There came out of his heart at least two exquisite little 
poems, which, to apply our favourite test, would, if all lie 
ever wrote was swept away by some conflagration, linger 
in individual memories for generations, and flutter down 
orally through the mist of years, indestructible and sacred. 
One of these scraps of verse is the exqui.site little fable 
called Abou Ben Adhem: the other, lines addressed " To 
T. L. H., six years old, during a sickness.” The former 
is so brief that, well known though it be, we inay quote 
it once more as Leigh Hunt’s “title to the skies” of 
poetical remembrance and fame:— 
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“ Abou Ben Adliem—may his tribe increase— 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 

And saw within the moonlight in his room, 

Making it rich and like a lily in bloon^ 

An angel writing in a book of gold ; 

Exceeding fear had made Ben Adhcm tfold, 

And to the presence in the room he said, 

Wliat writest thou ?’ The vision raised his head 
And, with a look made of all sweet accord. 

Answered, ‘ The names of those who love the Lord.’ 

And is mine one V said Adhem. ‘ Nay, not so,’ 

Iteplicd the angel. Abou spoke more low. 

But cheerily still, and said, ‘ I ])rav thee, then, 

Write me as one that loves his feliowmen,’ 

The atigel wrote and vanished. The next night 
He came again with a great wakening light. 

And showed the names whom love of Otsl had blest, 

And, lo ! Ben Adhein’s name led ail the rest.” 

He who ha.s left one such jewel as tins hits u claim 
upon his race suipassing that of the most excellent writ¬ 
ing, the best criticism, the liighost iwpular skill 'and 
adroitness in contemporary history. It is, indeed, the 
only claim that Time acknowledges short of ajctiml 
creation or discovery. The clever writer who has in liim, 
besides his writing and his cleverness, the something 
indefinable, nnpurcliasahle, not to be mannfactured or 
inherited, which can produce this little bit of verse, has a 
certain place secured to liim for ever in the records of his 
language. But without this, vague miscellaneous writing, 
however clever, is nothing more than a profession, which 
earns its wages according to its quality, and has no right 
to ex]i('ct any more, 

Leigh Hunt wrote in innumerable papers; .some of 
these—for instance, the Examiner, which still exists after 
many changes—retain a sort of prejudice in their favour 
from this time, a vague idea of some literary grace and 
excellence superior to the ordinary, though it is long since 
all connection was severed between them and the original 
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from winch this prejudice came. And his stray articles 
and essays would fill—do fill—more volumes than it is 
easy to number. He was also the victim, in a more 
actual sense thaif Holcroft, Home Tooke, and their com¬ 
panions, of a poetical persecution. Of that “ sanguinary 
plot against the liberties of Englishmen,” as Godwin calls 
it, which did these gentlemen so little harm, it is difficult 
to form any serious judgment now through all the heroics 
of the defendants, and in face of the fact that it came to 
nothing. Leigh Hunt’s, however, was no sedition but a 
libel against the Prince Eegent, the “Adonis of fifty,” 
who had so offended the Liberal party in liis time by that 
invariable and historical expedient of Heirs Apparent, the 
change of politics which follows a change of position from 
expectancy to power, that no mercy w'as shown him. 
Few people now a-days will strike a blow for George the 
Fourth, but the man who calls the head of a State Sar- 
danapalus, and describes him as “ a violator of his word, 
a liliertine over head and ears in disgrace, a despiser oi 
domestic ties, tin; companion of gamblers and dcmirei>s,” 
could scarcely expect, in an age of political excitement 
and arbitrary proceedings, to do so without remark. Tlie 
printer and writer of the article were tried for libel, and 
8(*ntcnced to be imprisoned for two years, and pay a line 
of live hundred pounds each. Leigh Hunt informs us 
that it was notified to them tliat “ if we would abstain in 
future from commenting upon the actions of the royal 
IHjrsonage ” both penalties might be remitted; but this 
neither he nor his brother chose to do—and there is no 
doubt that he made a great deal of literary capital out of 
his imprisonment His description of it, and the means 
ho took to make it pleasant, is very characteristic of the 
man, and sets at once before us the sentimentalities and 
prettinesses which he brought into a sort of fashion. His 
room in prison was “ papei'ed with a trelhs of roses, the 
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ceiling coloured with clouds and sky, the haired windows 
I screened with Venetian blinds; and when niy bookcases 
were set up with their busts, and flowersjaud a pianoforte 
made their appearance, perhaps there y^as not a hand¬ 
somer room on that side of the water." He was per¬ 
mitted to have Ms family with him in this llower of 
Bliss, and the satisfaction of beholding the surjirise and 
delight of every new visitor at the transfonnation ho had 
effected miust have gone a long way to undo the pains of 
the confinement. Amateurs of decorative art in the 
present day will slnidiler at Leigh Hunt’s skyey ceiling 
fuid trellis of rosea; but he thought it very fine, and got 
true enjoyment out of his sentimental prison. 

Leigh Hunt lived a long life, and wrote an intermin¬ 
able amount of prose, such as the world very willingly 
lets die. Ho produced a poem, the Legend of liimini, a 
soft and novelisti'c version of the stern tale of Paolo and 
Francesca, in which critics were accustomed to say there 
are some “exquisite lines”—but the public has never 
cared very much for this poem. And a great deal of 
pretty writing came from Leigh Hunt—genial bablde of 
green fields, jilciisant enumeration of pleasant landscapes, 
and that kind patronage of nature which is so easy to a 
fluent pen, and carries with it a suggestion of delicate 
morality and a fine mind. At a later jieriod he went to 
Italy on the invitation of Lord Byron and to join him— 
with the idea of setting up “ a Liberal periodical publica¬ 
tion” in conjunction with Byron and Shelley—a most 
curious project, which naturally came to nothing. We 
shall be obliged to return to this subject in our remarks 
upon the two great poets, at whose melancholy and pre¬ 
maturely ended lives we have now almost arrived. 

Another most gentle and friendly figure which links 
itself on to this group, in the beginning of the century, by 
means of the Lambs, is Cary, the translator of Dante, he 
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who had begvui liis poetical career under the wing of the 
Swan of Lichfield, and exchanged poetical complaints in 
tliat old-world ci^terie. Cary was as unlike as it is pos¬ 
sible to conceive|,to the half-educated and restless writers 
above mentioned. He was a scholar bom, and a wide 
and unwearied reader, keeping journals which are little 
more from beginning to end than a list of books carefully 
mastered and annotated, a student whose library was his 
workshop, his field of action, the centre of his life. From 
his chihlhood he had exercised himself in the work of 
translation. “When he was only eight years old,” we 
are informed, “ I have heard him say pleasantly, laughing 
at his own precocious tfiste for translating and blank verse, 
that at that age he rendered a considerable portion of the 
first book of the Odyssey into his childish prose, and, 
having done so, out it into lengths of ten syllables each, 
which lie then wrote out under the persuasion that it was 
poetry.” When he was a boy at liugby, in a more ad¬ 
vanced stag!', ho agreed with two of his friends “ to attempt 
a metrical translation of the chief Greek poets.” Thus 
the child was father to the man. His University career 
seems to have pa,ssed tranquilly without any special dis¬ 
tinction, and he entered the Church in accordance with 
his father’s rvishes in due time, and was in 1797, when 
all the new poets and writers of the undeveloped age were 
at their fullest activity, the vicar of Abbots Bromley, newly 
married, and in the enjoyment of that perfect tranquillity 
and happiness which seem nowhere more likely to be 
attained than in a parsonage. Here he began, with a 
pleasant irregularity, by the Purgatorio, his great work. 
But it was not till 1805, when he had changed to another 
living, and was surrounded by childi-en, that the first 
volume of the translation, beginning, as was necessary, 
with the.Inferno, was published. It is amusing to find 
that it did not at all please Miss Seward, the “dear 
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mistress,” whose strictures he listened to with affectionate 
patience, and who neither liked the original nor the trans¬ 
lation. There is a proof of a certain sujberficial growth 
at least of culture and knowledge among Us in the present 
day, in the frankness with which the people of that time 
expressed their oiunions upon subjects which are now 
sacred from irreverent remark. Miss Seward frankly did 
not like Dante, and owned it A “ Muse ” of society 
occupying her position now-a-days might be of the same 
mind, but would not venture to confess as much. And 
she found Cary’s translation to be defaced by obscurity 
and vulgarisms of language, which she set forth in a long, 
very long, letter, full of verbal criticism, though without 
convincing the author. But either the world was of Miss 
Seward’s opinion concerning Dante, or, as is more probable, 
knew nothing about that great poet, and the translation 
fell dead and was no more heard of. The happy chance 
by which it was introduced to general notice and the light 
of day aflbrds one of the prettiest of literary anecdotes. 
Cary had suti'ered great domestic griefs, which shook his 
being to its very depths, and, in the summer of 1817, was 
at the seaside at Littlehampton, sadly healing from one of 
those great wounds, and teaching his eldest boy, by way 
of occupation for his languid life. It is this boy, his 
biographer in after years, who tells the story. 

“ After a morning of toil over Greek or Latin composition, it 
was our custom to walk on the sands and read Homer aloud, a prac¬ 
tice adopted partly for the soke of the sea-breezes, and not a little, 
I believe, in order that the pupil might leam to read ore rotunda, 
having to raise his voice above the noise of the sea that was breaking 
at our feet. For several consecutive days Coleridge crossed us in 
our walk. The sound of the Greek, and especially the expressive 
countenance of the tutor, attracted his notice; so one day, as we 
met, he placed himself directly in my lather’s way, and thus ac¬ 
costed him; ‘ Sir, yours is a face I thmld know. I am Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge.’ His person was not unknown to my father, who 
had already pointed him out to me os the great genius of oivr age 

VOL. ir. S 
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and country. Our volume of Homer was shut up ; but, as it was 
ever Coleridge’s custom to speak—it could not be called talking or 
conversing—on th^ subject that first offered itself, whatever it might 
be, the deep mystcfrics of the blind bard engaged our attention dur¬ 
ing the remainder of a long walk. I was too young at the time to 
carry away with mo any but a very vague impression of his won¬ 
drous speech. All that I i-emcmber is, that I felt as one from whose 
eyes the scales were just removed, who could discuss and enjoy the 
light, Imt had not strength of vision to bear its fulness. . . . The 
close of on r walk found Coleridge at our family dinner-table. Among 
other tollies of conversation, Dante’s ‘divine’ poem was mentioned. 
Coleridge had never heard of my father’s translation, but took a 
copy home with him tliat night. On the following day, when the 
two friends (for so they may from their first day of meeting be called) 
met for the puqxMo of taking their daily stroll, Coleridge was able 
to recite whole pages of the version of Dante, and though he had 
not tlio original with him, rejinated paa-iagea of that also, and com¬ 
mented on the translation. Before leaving Littlehanipton, he ex¬ 
pressed his determination to bring the version of Dante into public 
notice; and this, more than any oUicr single person, he had the 
means of iloing in his course of lectures delivered in London during 
the winter months.” 

It is pleasant to find that much as Coleridge was iu 
the habit of forgetting his promises and engagements, he 
did not foiget this. On the margin of his notes for one 
of his lectures stands the memorandum, " Here to speak 
of Mr. Cary’s translationand he did so speak of it that 
“ the work, which had been published four years, but had 
remained in utter obscurity, was at once eagerly sought 
for. About a thousand copies of the first edition that 
remained on hand w'ere immediately disposed of, and in 
less than three months a new edition was called for," 
while, to crown all, both the Edinhirgh and Qmrterhj 
Beviews re-echoed the praises that had been sounded by 
Coleridge, and henceforth the claims of the translator of 
Dante to literary distinction were universally admitted. 
Before this, Cary, joining in tlie universal verdict, had 
announced to Ms brother-in-law his meeting with Cole¬ 
ridge as " the most extraordinary man I ever met with.” 
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It is pleasant, amid the accounts already quoted and those 
given by De Quincey and others of the chaotic character 
of the poet’s lectures, to find so delightful an incident 
connected with them. 

The work thus recommended to the world has kept its 
place ever since as the standard translation of Dante. 
Others may have greater literary excellence, hut its faith¬ 
fulness and completeness, and the, on the whole, dignified 
and sufficient manner in which the work is executed, give 
it a lasting value which no other translation has attained. 
Cary was guilty of many pipings of original song besides, 
which did not meet with such approval. We have already 
quoted the tender and sympathetic verses addressed to 
Lamb, who had found in the learned and gentle clergy¬ 
man a congenial spirit. In the latter portion of liis life 
Cary quitted the parsonage, over which the deatlr of several 
cliildren had thrown a lasting gloom, and received /an 
appointment which exactly suited him in the British 
Museum. This brought him into the circle of literature 
in London, but not to its high places or among its fashion¬ 
able votaries. He lived in Bloomsbury, as simply and as 
gravely as he had lived in the country; devoted to his 
books, and spending all his days in the great library which 
it was a happiness to him to watch over and care for; 
writing occasional magazine articles like the rest, and 
sending forth other essays in translation, among which 
was a version of the “ Birds ” of Aristophanes. But after 
ten years’ enjoyment of this modest post, Cary’s mind was 
disturbed and his position altered by the sudden elevation 
over him of the late well-known and celebrated Antonio 
PanizzL Everybody is agreed now-a-days that a more 
admirable appointment than that of Panizzi could not 
have been made; but it is curious to see, looking back, 
the hard case of the good Cary, who, whatever his business 
qualifications may have Ijeen, was a devoted lover of books. 
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and the most creditable of public servants. The promo¬ 
tion of his subordinate, however, was more than his gentle 
temper could bear, and he. addressed a spirited protest to 
the Lord Chan(|8llor; but he had no success in bis effort 
to undo the decision, and accordingly resigned his appoint¬ 
ment after ten years’ service. ITie loss, however, was not 
one that affected him vitally, and a few years later a pen¬ 
sion was granted to him. He used the leisure thus forced 
upon him in miscellaneous literary work, and edited, 
among other thing.?, a scries of English poets—which, by 
the way, is a thing which almost every notable writer of 
the period seems to have done. What has become of all 
these series, specimens, extracts, new editions, one after the 
otlicr, it is impossible to tell. But there was scarcely a 
bookseller or unoccupied author who did not idunge into 
some undertaking of the kind. 

Cary died peacefully as late as 1844, in a gentle old 
ago, consoled by the love and attention of his son. He 
seems to have had no special place in society, being 
always retiring and shy; but the Lambs, after their re¬ 
tirement, when Temple Lane was a thing of the past and 
they had gone into their suburban exile, came once a 
month to dine with him in Bloomsbury, a little festival 
which was looked forward to with pleasure on both sides. 
“ Wo were talking of roast shoulder of mutton with onion 
sauce; but I scorn to prescribe to the hospitalities of 
mine host,” is Lamb’s playful suggestion in reference to 
one of tliese friendly dinners. Cary wtis brought in 
contact with other members of the craft at the “ Magazine 
dinners,” given generally by the publishers, which kept 
the contributors to the London Magazine together. At 
one of them a rustic author made his appeamnce whom 
we may note in passing, a gentle poet, for whom some¬ 
thing friendly w’as done by the lovers of literature of the 
time, but W'ho was not great, and had it not in him to 
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attain any height. Among the gentlemen, he was a little 
out of place, and did not know what to do witli himself. 
“The most interesting of the party was the poet Clare. 
He was dressed in a labourer’s holiday ,^.uit. The pun¬ 
sters evidently alarmed him, but ho listened with the 
deepest attention to his host” (who was Cary himself, the 
dinner being for some forgotten reason at his house). It 
required something beyond the range of a rustic versifier 
to make out what all the wits were after—Lamb, with 
his rolling stammer, skilfully exercised to the advantage 
of his genius, and all the younger talkers used to the 
quick exchanges of skilful conversation. 

The mention of the London Ifaffazhie, to which this 
school of writers was attached, and in which the Esmys 
of Elia appeared, brings before us a brief but curious 
romance of literature, the tragic episode of which John 
Scott, the editor of that publication, was the hero. It is 
difficult to find any distinct record of this writer and his 
fate, though there are innunmrable allusions to him in 
the literary memoirs of lus day. His writings have not 
been collected or preserved save in the pages of his 
Mayazine, but nothing can be higher than the testimony 
borne to his qualities by his friends and literary coad¬ 
jutors. “ He was," says Sergeant Talfourd, “ a wTiter of 
remarkable candour, elegance, and discrimination,” and 
his power of managing the staff of contributors, which 
included so headstrong and petulant a member as Hazlitt, 
and one so eccentric and uncertain as De Quincey, was 
marvellous. Talfourd invests his unfortunate end with 
an almost ludicrous mystery. " In a luckless hour,” he 
says, “instead of opposing the little personalities of 
Blackwood by the exhibition of a serene power, he rushed 
with spurious chivalry into a pereonal contest, caught up 
the weapons he had himself denounced, and sought to 
unmask his opponents, and draw them beyond the pale of 
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literary courtesy . . , and at last met his death almost 
by lamentable accident in the uncertain glimmer of moon¬ 
light, from the hand of one who went out resolved not tc 
harm him.” Tl^s melodramatic picture wm not needed 
to turn into a painful horror the ridicule which- had 
hitheito attended literary duels, such as the intended en¬ 
counter, for instance, between little Moore and little 
Jeffrey, of which (especially as it never came to any¬ 
thing) it was impossible to think without a laugh. In 
the present case the contest of sharp words ended in real 
bloodshed, and the laugh is quenched in horror, mingled 
with a painful sense of entire incongruity. The lively 
dinners round the publisher’s table,, where Lamb punned 
and Ilazlitt raved, and gentle Mr. Cary had his learned 
little joke, on one hand,—and the wilder mirth of Ambrose’s 
parlour, where Christopher North flashed forth the light 
of his genius, and the Shepherd talked the divinest of 
nonsense, on the other,—came thus into contact for a 
moment mth a sharp and stem touch of -wrong-headed 
reality, incongruous human passion, out of place and out 
of date, half bathos, but altogether tragedy, which it is 
most painful to contemplate. This incident leaves a scar 
across the peaceful story. It is, fortunately, the only 
accident of this kind which we are called upon to record. 

The society in London, which we have thus attempted 
to set before the reader, had nothing to do with the great 
world. If they touched occasionally upon the outskirts 
of that fairer sphere, their lives were entirely spent in a 
. different atmosphere, in dingy houses and small rooms, in 
streets populous and noisy, or lost in the dulness of a 
homely suburb. The Polygon, Somei-s Town, the small 
streets about Holbom, the Temple, a more dignified title; 
where the air was not so heavy as it is now-a-days in the 
most elegant regions, and where there was little talk of 
fog: but where everything was Town, and the atmosphere 
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had all the bustle and the limitations of the streets. 
Little notes conveyed by hand, droppings in on this and 
that acquaintance, quick response of communication at all 
times, and a murmur of perpetual talk^ rustle through 
this limited world. They are spectators, in minutest 
detail, of each other’s existence, but the larger stream of 
life does not touch them. Tliere is no coming and going 
of imperial interests, not even any greatness of passing 
strangers, or influences out of literature, the action, always 
so much needed among professional persons, of the ordi¬ 
nary world. G'his great advantage, whicli is shared by so 
many people in the higher classes, who are quite unable 
to profit by it, was unknown to this world underground. 
Hence the justice of the injurious title of the Cockney 
School, and hence much of the narrowness and petty per¬ 
sonality of men whose views were large enough. The 
largeness of their views, passing all bounds of the practi¬ 
cal, was indeed due to the same limitation which con¬ 
tracted their lives. They knew at once too little and too 
much for the r6U they a.ssumed—too much of books and 
too little of men. 'To all fine spirits shut up in a petty 
world, the capabilities of nature, if once emancipated from 
its bounds, are far more like to become the objects of 
passionate belief than is possible with those who, seeing 
all varieties of mankind pass before their eyes, learn the 
limits of hope, and get somehow to understand how little 
is likely to be accomplished. The little circle of hourgeoia 
writers turning round and round in its own orbit, chang¬ 
ing its combinations chiefly by means of personal quarrels 
and controversies, made little progress, though it believed 
in so much. It missed its full development because it 
was thus cabined and confined. 

ifevertheless, there are other names which bring us 
westward into the more open air of the great world, 
where everything is more spacious, more free, more varied. 
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Leigh Hunt was a friend of Byron, of Shelley, and the 
younger group of poets. These names lead us, though 
ever so slightly, to the wider region, even when they 
themselves cans scarcely he said to belong to it. Mack¬ 
intosh, who had written his Vindkim Gallicm in his 
young days, to change into views much more moderate 
as maturity and all its mixed motives came, linked them 
with public life and a philosophy less ideal and impos¬ 
sible than that of Godwin. Hazlitt lived next door to 
Jeremy Bentham. Thus the one sphere touched the other 
in which, after a different fashion, witli more space and 
less concentration, life and thought, imagination and 
reason, satire and fancy, were being as fully exercised in 
a different way. 

It is perhaps scarcely just to add to the end of this 
humble circle the name of a poet never attaining the first 
rank, yet reaching a gentle eminence on which his name, 
more than his work, perliaps, is still fully known—Bryan 
Waller Procter, more universally known in his lifetime as 
Barry Cornwall; but it is difficult to allot him his place 
elsewhere. His name involves that of Basil Montagu, 
whose stepdaughter he married, tod to whose circle he 
belonged. This gentleman, the early patron and friend 
of many men of letters, holds a sort of middle position 
between the hoiirgms circle and the finer groups of 
society. He was a man of fine literary taste, who loved 
to gather about him such members of the literary pro¬ 
fession ns came within his reach, and who, beginning with 
Godwin and liis peers, kept rip for a long time the 
friendly tradition, and encouraged young authors apd 
courted old ones, as has always been the custom with 
those better-off people who, without the faculty or impulse 
of .writing themselves, have yet a fondness for the society 
of those who exercise that craft, and love to hold on by 
the skirts of literature. The hospitable house of Basil 
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Montagu has been hardly and ungratefully used in recent 
days ; but every such circle is liable to be so treated 
when it has been subject to the inspection of critical eyes, 
without the glamour of gratitude or l^^ndness in them. 
Maecenas becomes easily ridictilous, and no doubt there 
were men in Eome who thought little of that patron of 
the arts, considered him to be seeking but his own glory 
in drawing the wits about him, and called his company a 
menagerie, and Horace no better than a parasite. It is 
needless to say to tlie reader who it is tliat has done this, 
or to excuse the heedless words, never intended to go out 
of his own study, of Thomas Carlyle. The truth would 
seem to have lain, as usual, between the two statements: 
that Montagu, himself a dabbler in literature, loved its 
professors, yet liked at the same time to find himself at 
the head of a band all more or loss known, about whom 
he was as likely to make mistakes as others of his oon- 
temporaries were, nor less or more, but for the excellence 
of all of whom ho w-as ready to go to the stake—is true 
enough. And some were ungrateful, but some devoted 
to his kindly service. It was a homo in which many 
young men were received with kindness, and notably the 
raw young Scotsman with Annandalc strong about him, 
its very earth upon his shoes, who tried so hard in his 
early* letters to screw himself up .to a pitch of seemly 
admiration, but in his old age had long forgotten that, 
and remembered only the oddities of the company, and 
some whiff of the lion-hunter in the heads of the house. 
This kind and cultivated household was in Bedford Square, 
half-way between the Cockney School and the ladies and 
gentlemen of higher social pretensions who would occa¬ 
sionally meet their humbler brethren in the drawing¬ 
room, which lay midway. Of all .the writers who 
flourished there, and were applauded to the echo, Procter 
* Privately printed by Mrs. Proctor. 
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is the one most closely connected with this little centre 
of refinement and cultivation. He appeared in 1815 
with a volume of dramatic sketches, in which he too had 
felt himself mo'(ed to the attempt, to " try the effect of 
a more natural style than that which had for a long time 
prevailed in our dramatic literature.” His success in this 
was small; for among the modem writers for the stage 
no one as yet has found the means of adapting a poetic 
diction with marked success to a dramatic story. He 
found his way, indeed, to the stage, and had the satis¬ 
faction of seeing liis works acted by such performers as 
Macready and Charles Kemble; but his success, so far as 
this goes, was one of the day, and his plays are unknown, 
we fear, to any theatrical repertory. He was the school¬ 
fellow of Byron at Harrow, and lived long enough to be 
a kind critic and counsellor far oh in the century to 
another generation of poets. His shorter lyrics, many of 
them very melodious and graceful, are what has lasted 
longest. And he had the gentle succession, which some¬ 
body has said is peculiar to the greatest men—^he handed 
on his little lamp of genius to his daughter, and thus 
prolonged a mild but beautiful fame. 

William Godwin, bom 1756 ; died 1836, 

Published Sketches of History in Six Sermons, 1782. 

Inquiry concerning Political Justice nnd its Influence on 
General Virtue and Happiness, 1793. 

Things as they arc; or, The Adventures of Caleb 
Williams (novel), 1794. ’ 

The Inquirer (series of essays), 1796. 

Memoirs of Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin, 1798. 

St. Leon (novel), 1799. 

Antonio; or. The Soldier's Bevenge (drama), 1800. 

Thoughts on Dr. Pan’’8 Spital Sermon, 1801. 

• Life of Chaucer, 1803. 

Fleetwood ; or. The New Man of Feeling (novel), 1804. 

Faulkner: A tragedy, 1807. 
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Published Essay on. Sepulchres ; or, A Proposal for Erecting some 
Memorial of the Illustrious Dead on the Spot where 
their Remains have been interred, 1808. 

Lives of Edward and John Phillip*, the nephews of 
John Milton, 1815. 

Mandeville (novel), 1817. 

Treatise on Population, 1820. 

History of the ConmionwcnUh of England, 1824-7. 
Cloiidesley (novel), 1830. 

Tlioughts on Man, 1831. 

Lives of the Necronionncrs, 1831. 


Mauv WoLLSTONECRAFr, bom 1759 ; died 1797. 
Published Thoughts on the Education of Daughters (pamphlet), 1786. 
Vindication of the llighU »)f Woman, 1791. 

Moral and Historical View of the French Republic, 1792. 
Letters from Norway, 1795. 


Thomas Uolcroft, bom 1745 ; died 1809. 
Published Alwyn ; or. The Genth’nian Conioilian (novel), 1780. 
Duplicity (comedy), 1781. 

The Deserted Daughter ) , 

The Road to Ruin, 1792 J 
Anna St. Ives, 1792. 

Hugh Trevor, 1794. 

Bryan Perdue, 1805. 

A Tour in Germany and France. 

Many Translations from the French and German. 
Autobiography. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Inchbald, bom 1753 ; died 1821. 

Published Mogul Tale (farce); Such Tilings Are; The Mairied 
Miui; The Wedding Day; The Midnight Hour; Every 
Man has his Fault; Wives as they were, and Maids os 
they are ; Ijovcrs’ Vows (plays), fi-om 1784. 

A Simple Story, (novel), 1791. 

Nature and Ai-t (novel), 1796. 

Edited hy her— 

British Theatre, 1806. 

Modem Theatr^ 1809. 

Memoirs (pisthumous)^ 1833. 
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Mibb Anna Maria Porter, bom 1780 ; died 1832. 

Published Artless Tales, 1793-6. 

Walsh Ctdville, 1797. 

Octavia, 1798. 

The liUkes of Killamey, 1804. 

A Sailor’s Friepdship and a Soldier’s Lore, 1806. 
The HnuRarian Brothers, 1807. 

Don Sebastian and the House of Bragansa, 1809. 
Ballad Romances and other Poems, 1811. 

Tlie Recluse of Norway, 1814. 

The Feast of St. Magdalen, 1818. 

The Village of Mariendorpt, 1821. 

Tales of Pity for Youth. 

The Knight of St. John, 1821. 

Roche Blanche, 1822. 

Honor O’Hara, 1820. 

The Barony, 1830. 


Mias Jane Porter, bom 1770 ; died 18.’>0 

Published 'riiaddeus of Warsaw, 1803. 

The Scottish Chiefs, 1810. 

Tlie Pastor’s Fireside, 1816. 

Duke Christian of Luneburgh, 1824. 

The Field of Forty Footsteps, 1828. 

Sir Bd'ward Seaward’s Diary, 1831. 


Mrs. Radclipfe, bom 1704 ; died' 1823. 


Published The Castles of Athliu and Dunbayne, 1789. 

The Sicilian Romance, 1790. 

The Romance of the Forest, 1791. 

The Mysteries of Udolpho, 1794. 

The Italian ; or. The Confessionat of the Black Penitents 
1797. 


Ooston de Blondeville ; or, Tlie Court of 
Henri lU. resting in Ardennes 
St. Alban’s Abbey (metrical) 

Poetical Pieces 


posthumous. 
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William Hazlitt, bom 1778 ; died 1830. 

Published On the Principles of Human Action, 1805. 

Eloquence of the British Senate, 1808. 

Views of the English Stage ) ,-'jf 
The Hound Table ^ 

The English Comic Writers, 1811). 

Chai'acters of Shiikspcare’s Plays, 1817. 

The Diumatic Literature of the Time of Elisabeth, 1821 
Table Talk, 1821-2. 

The Spirit of the Age, .1820. 

Notes of a Journey through France and Italy, 1825. 

The Plain Sjieaker, 182(;. 

Life of Napoleon, 1828-30. 

Conversations of James Northcote, Esip, 1830. 


Rev. H. F. Cary, born 1772 ; died 1844. 

Published .Sonnets and Odes, 1788. 

Ode to Kosciusko, 1707. 

Translation of the Inferno, 1805. 
Triinslution of the Divina Coiumedia, 18Id. 
Lives of the English l*oets. 
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THE COUNTRY. 

It is so difficult to follow a distinct classification in 
rcijiect to the literary workers who are continually 
crossing each other’s paths, appearing and reappearing in 
different hiiks and windings of the same historical way, 
that some arbitrary mode of division is necessary. And 
wo think it better, having given such glimpses as we have 
been able of one section of the literary W’orld in London, 
to pause for a little upon those who do not ajipiiar much 
in the centre of national life at all, before proceeding to 
the other greater and more showy region which touches 
the highest circles of the state, and belongs to what is 
called and has always been called “ Society.” The reign 
of the literary coteries in the provincial towns had begun 
to die out about the time of the new century; but yet we 
find many points of light all over the coimtry, where 
men and women pursued their varied intellectual pur¬ 
suits, with less delightful complacency indeed than that 
which distinguished the Swan of Lichfield, but still with 
a deeper sense of their own superiority and importance as 
enlighteners of the earth, than is general now among the 
unobtrusive professors of literature. So near London as 
Hampstead, Joanna BaUlie, the most modest of women, 
but the most ambitious of female poets, lived for the 
greater part of a long life. We cannot feel that,' great as 
her reputation was, aird high as was the opinion expressed 
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of her by many of her most distinguished contemporaries, 
we should be justified in leaving out that prefix and 
ranking her boldly among the poets without distinction 
of sex. That she was superior to many £‘.eu of her time 
is no reason for claiming for her an approach to the 
circle of the greatest: and to name her with Wordswortli 
or with Coleridge would be folly, although there is now 
and then a Shakspearian melody in her blank verse which 
pleased the general ear more than the stronger strain of 
the Excursion, and stood no unfavourable comparison with 
the diction of Coleridge’s dramas. It is evident that she 
herself aimed at a reputation not inferior to theira, and 
that the consciousness of a lofty purjiosc, and the applause 
of “ those qualified to judge,” which she received in no 
stinted measure, and indeed the favour of the public, 
which demanded several editions of the fimt volume of 
her Plays on tlie Passions, gave her a certain dignified 
sense of merit, such as of itself imjiresses the reader, and 
disposes him to grant the claim so giavely and modestly 
put forth. Personally no one could be less di.si)Osed to 
plume \ierself ujh)!! her genius, or claim the applause of 
society; but that she seriously believed herself to have' 
produced great works, which the world would not let die, 
is we think very clear. And so thought Scott, whose 
opinion has so much right to be received and honoured. 
A woman might well think much of her work of whom 
he had said that " the harp” had been silent “ by silver 
Avon’s holy shore” for two hundred years until— 

-She, the bold snehantrem, catiie 
With fearless hand and heart on flame, 

From the pale willow snatched the treasure 
And swept it with a kindred measure ; 

Till Avon’s Swan, while rang the grove 
WiUi Montfort’s hate and Basil’s love, 

Awakening at the inspired strain. 

Dreamed their own Shakspeare lived i^^ain i” 
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This praise, out of all proportion to its object, and which 
we would not now apply to the greatest of recent poets, 
was given in all^ood faith ; and Joanna BaMe received 
it with a sober composure which has nothing of vanity or 
self-consciousness in it. There is no instance indeed in 
literature of a self-estimation so lofty, yet so completely 
modest and uiitinctured with elation or self-applause. 
Her ambition reached to the very highest heights of fame, 
and she believed that she had attained an elevation near 
them. Tins of itself is always impressive to contempo¬ 
raries, who never can be entirely certain how posterity is 
to receive their estimate of excellence, and who are indeed 
so continually proved to be wrong in it. Not only from 
her own geneiation, however, but to the present time, 
respect and a kindly veneration have ever attended her 
name. Wo honour her fine purpose and intention, if we 
forget the works in which she believed she had carried 
them out, and would still meet with almost indignation 
any attempt at unkindly criticism upon a poet so pure 
and high-toued, a woman so worthy of all respect. Her 
gentle and lovely life had no incident in it. She was one 
of those maiden princesses about whom there always 
breathes a soft and cxciuisite perfume, too delicate for 
common appreciation, of that reserv’ed and high virgmity, 
which, never reaching to any second chapter of life, 
involves an endless youth. This is not what we mean 
when wo speak, vulgarly and meanly, of an old maid— 
and yet an old maid, worthy of. the name, with all the 
strange experiences by proxy which life brings, yet with 
the first awe of imagination still undeparted, and the 
bloom never banished from her aged cheek, is one of the 
most delicate objects in nature. Perhaps, however, we 
must add, such a one is very inadequately qualified for the 
composition of tragedies, especially those that deal with 
the passions, 
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In the preface to her first volume, Joanna Baillie sets 
forth her theory of the extreme interest of “ mankind to 
man,” by way of accounting for the choice of her subjects. 
Her illustration of the mannet in wh!oh that interest 
works is very bold and ingenious ; we do not venture to 
assert that it was altogether original, but it has certainly 
been often repeated. Not only does she assert this to be 
“the proper study” of the enlightened mind, but she 
claims it as the origin even of those hideous curiosities, 
which move the multitude to the enjoyment of executions 
and murders, and, indeed, as in the following example, the 
excuse of absolute cruelty. 

“ Revenge, no doubt, first began among the savages of America 
that dreadful custom of sacrificing their prisoners of war. But the 
perpetration of such hideous cruelty could never have become a 
{lemianent national custom but for tlie universal desire in the 
human mind to behold man in every situation, putting forth, his 
strength against the current of adversity, scorning oil bodily 
anguisli, or struggling with those feelings of nature which, like a 
beating stream, will ofttiraes burst through the barriers of pride. 
Before they begin those terrible rites they treat their prisoners 
kindly; and it cannot be suiiposed that men, alternately enemies 
and iiiends to so nmny neighbouring tribes, in manners and appear¬ 
ance like themselves, should so strongly be actuated by a spirit of 
public revenge. This custom, therefore, must be considered as a 
grand and terrible gome which every tribe plays against another ; 
where they try, not the strength of the arm, the swiftness of the 
feet, nor the acuteness of the eye, but the fortitude of the soul. 
Considered in this light, the excess of cruelty exercised upon their 
misci-ablo victim, in which every hand is described as ready to 
inflict its portion of pain, and every head ingenioua in the contri¬ 
vance of it, is no longer t( be wondered at. To put into his 
measure of miseiy one agony Icsa, would be doing a species of 
injustice to every hero of their own tribe who had already sustained 
it, and to those who might bo called upon to do so—among whom 
each of these savage tormentors has his chance of being one, and 
has prepared himself for it from his childhood. Nay, it would he a 
species of injustice to the haughty victim himself, who would scorn 
to purchase his place among the heroes of his nation at an easier 
price than his undaunted predecessors.” 

VOL. It T 
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By this startling yet fine example does the author 
declare her conviction that human character and action 
arc of all things in the world the most interesting to men, 
a truth which stecely requires so daring an illustration. 
It is on this ground that she chooses the action of the 
passions as her special theme. But the limitation of her 
powers, and the absence of the broader genius which can 
conceive life as a whole, is apparent in her parcelling out 
of the great motives, generally so strangely intertwined, 
of human action; and a treatment so artificial deprives us 
of the very sympathy she claims, since, to see a man 
struggling, for instance, with the passion of hatred is 
a different thing from seeing him contend in “ the grand 
and terrible game,” as she finely calls it, where not 
strength of arm, nor swiftness of foot, nor keenness of eye, 
but the fortitude of the soul is concerned. This pedantic 
separation of pne mental force from another turns the men 
of her tragedies into puppets so helpless in the grip of the 
formal passion, which is supposed to sway them, that we 
accompany their mock struggle with impatience rather 
than sympathy. Tlie most popular of the tragedies, and 
the one which the author had the gratification of seeing 
performed by no less actors than John Kemble and Mrs. 
Siddons, the play of Do Montfort, affoi-ds us at once an 
instance of this. It is, perhaps, the best of Joanna 
Baillie’s tragedies; but there is no trace in it of “the 
grand and terrible game.” From the moment when the 
hero presents himself to us he is not struggling against 
bis master-passion, but nursing it in long soliloquies and 
musings, and seizing every opportunity to secure its 
ascendency over him. None of that wonderful play of 
suggestion with which Shakspeare leads us to the inevitable 
end is possible in so straightforward an exhibition. Nor 
is there any cause given, anything to justify the victim 
of passion or to call forth cur sympathy. Ehs enemy has 
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done him ^no harm, his hatred is entirely without reason, 
liis wrath wordy and weak. Artifices of the simplest 
description suffice to drive him to madness, his revenge is 
cowardly, and liis remorse womanish. Tie is introduced 
in gloomy self-absori)tion, impatient alike of kindness and 
service, brooding over lus passion. “ I loathed thee when 
a boy” is all the excuse he attempts to make for himself: 
and it is not only when his enemy crosses his path that 
the ecstasy of rage is on him. It possesses him con¬ 
tinually as love docs, but with even more constant force. 
It has 

“ t)rivcu me forth from kindred peace, 

From social pleasure, from my native home, 

To be a sullen wanderer upon earth, 

Avoiding all men, cursing and accursed." 

The forced character of the hero’s attitude is all the 
more evident from the fact that the object of this con¬ 
centrated wrath has no special connection with the hater, 
and does not force himself upon him in any way, the 
only direct act of intercourse between them, of which we 
are informed, being that Rezenvelt has spared the life of 
I)e Monfort in an encounter of arms when he was at his 
enemy’s mercy. Nor does Kezenvelt’s demeanour, when 
he is introduced, revolt us as it ought to do, to keep us 
in sympathy with Monfort, for his light-heartedness is of 
an innocent kind, and his wit not pungent enough to hurt 
a fly. Jane, the sister of De Monfort, is a noble descrip¬ 
tion, but she is not much more. The following passage, 
which is the preface to her appearance, has been often 
quoted; but it is almost the only one we care to give, 
not only as an example of Joanna Baillie’s power, but 
also of her weakness:— 

Page. Madam, there is a lady in your hall. 

Who begs to be admitted to your presence 
Lady. Is it not one of our invited fidends ] 
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Page, No, far unlike to them ; it is a stranger. 

Lady. How looks her countenance ? 

Page. So queenly, so commanding, and so noble, 

I shrunk at first in awe ; but when she smil’d. 

For so she did to see me thus abash’d, 

Methought I could have compass’d sea and land 
To do her bidding. 

Lady. Is she yoimg or old I 

Page. Neither, if right I guess ; but she is fair : 

For time hath laid his hand so gently on her. 

As he too hod been aw’d. 

Lady. The foolish stripling! 

She hath bewitch’d thee. Is she largo in stature 1 

Page. So stately and so graceful is her form, 

I thought at first her stature was gigantic ; 

But on a near approach I found, in truth, ’ 

She scarcely does surpass the middle size. 

Lady. What is her garb 1 

I’age 1 cannot well describe the fashion of it. 

She is not deck’d in any gallant trim. 

But seems to me clad in the usual weeds 
Of high habitual sbite ; for as she moves 
Wide flows her robe in many a waving fold. 

As I have seen unfurled banners play 
With a soft breeze. 

iMdy. Thine eyes deceive thee, boy ; 

It is an apparition thou hast seen. 

Preberg (/starling from his seat). It is an apparition he has seen. 

Or it is Jane De Monfort. 

This is said to be a wonderfully good description of 
' Mrs. Sidduns, and to see that great actress enter imme¬ 
diately after must have had a wonderful effect upon the 
audience; but once on the stage, except to receive the 
tedious and lengthened confidences of her brother, there 
is little or nothing for Jane de Monfort to do, and though 
everybody else continues to admire and praise her, she 
has no influence on the course of events, and is, in short, 
a mere dignified spectator from banning to end. It is 
unnecessary to point out the prosaic line here and there 
in the poetry itself, which mars the effect even as a 
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description. Besides the absence of any possible sym¬ 
pathy with the hero, the play is without incident or 
movement. Hatred holds the stage alone, unreasoning 
and extreme. The play of human life is all suspended, 
and the central figure has room for no sentiment, no idea, 
but one. In Basil the construction of tlie play is better, 
for it is not so entirely monotonous. Besides the love 
of the hero, there is the desire to conquer on the part of 
the heroine, mingled with a wavering beginning of affec¬ 
tion: and the double intrigue of the Duke and his 
counsellors to detain the unlucky general and excite 
against him his mutinous soldiers, relieves the pressure 
of the one sole passion. It is unnecessary to enter into 
the whole series in detail. They are all marked witl) 
the same faults, and in none is the workmanship so fine 
as to dazzle the reader. Potent and great poetry will 
triumph over any fault of construction, but it is marvel¬ 
lous to contemplate the acres of respectable verse, in 
which an unnatural and formal pose of the soul can be 
kept up, scene after scene and act after act, with rarely a 
gleam of nature shining through. The tragedy of Ethwcdd 
is a double one, two long plays to exemplify the well- 
worn dangers of ambition, which are only not so trite as 
they are bloody. But all these tragedies, without excep¬ 
tion, are bloody. When Uiere is not a hecatomb of 
slaughtered victims, the one invariable " corse ” is pierced 
with a dozen wounds at least 

All this is in very strange contrast with the character 
and position of a woman so womanly and genuine: but 
stranger still is her sober certainty of the dignity and 
importance of her work. This conviction shone through 
every line of her elaborate prefaces, and enshrined her 
name and her dwelling in the quiet modesty of private 
life. For many years her house at Hampstead was an 
object of pilgrimage to many, and the best of the age 
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resorted to it with a respect which was almost aUegianca 
Not that she they sought had any wealth of instruction 
or witchery of words to charm them withal, such as were 
possessed by the greater poet so near her on the other 
suburban hill at Highgate. It would be hard, indeed, to 
say what was and has been since the secret of Joanna 
Baillie’s power; perhaps it was at bottom that profound 
and most modest, yet unwavering faith in herself, which 
is visible in all she says. A conviction so serious and so 
entirely unmingled with vanity, is veiy impressive, and 
her generation would seem, respectfully and devoutly, 
though not without here and there an occasional scepti¬ 
cism, to have taken her at her word. Jeffrey, in his early 
boldness, in one of the first numbers of the Edhiburgh, 
assailed her in his usual frank manner, being no respecter 
of persons. Some years after, when she and her sister 
were in Jidinburgh, the dauntless critic, who evidently 
had so little malice in his a.ssaults that he never con¬ 
sidered them a reason for keeping aloof from the victims, 
sought her acquaintance; but, as her biographer says, 
“Joanna was inexorable.” She would have nothing to 
say, in his own empire and capital, to the liovcr-chief, 
the Arch-critic, as his townsfolk called him. No other 
author we know of was so stern or determined. Southey 
sneered in his sleeve, but did not refuse to meet his 
literary enemy—but Joanna was inexorable. At a later 
period, however, the poet forgave—and little Lord Jeffrey, 
in his visits to London, found his way as often as another 
to Hampstead, where Scott hastened whenever he had a 
chance, and many. a visitor besides, whose visits were 
well worth remembering. Joanna was not eloquent in 
talk, nor in any way remarkable to a stranger: her sister 
Agnes, who W'as her constant companion, was the first of 
the two in society: but Sir Walter Scott declared that if 
ho wanted to give an intelligent stranger the best idea 
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possible of an English (he should have said Scots) gentle¬ 
woman, he would send him to Joanna Baillie, and it 
would he hard to find higher praisa 

Her first publication was a little v<Tlunie of Fugitive 
Verses, and this, a reprint of the juvenile collection, was 
also her last. She dedicated the last edition to Samuel 
Piogers, who had advised its republication, “ a poet,” she 
says, " who, from his own refined genius, classical ele¬ 
gance, and high estimation with the public, is well quali¬ 
fied to judge,” and to whom she was indebted for “ very 
great and useful service ” in criticism. But at the same 
time, with a half pathetic apology, through which there 
tingles an ironical note, Joanna explains that “ Modem 
Poetiy, within these last thirty years, has become so 
imaginative, impassioned, and sentimental, that more 
lK.mely subjects in simple diction arc held in compara¬ 
tively small estimation.” This was long after Words¬ 
worth’s defiance of fine words and high poetic language 
had resounded to all the winds; but contemporaries are 
oblivious of each other. And Joanna still stood upon 
the pi'c-Wordsworth ground, at a time when Byron and 
SheUey were raising new standards of poetic advance¬ 
ment. “ When these poems were written,” she adds, “ of 
all our eminent poets of modern times not one was 
known. Mr. Hayley and Miss Seward, and a few other 
cultivated poetical writers, were the poets spoken of in 
literary circles. Burns, read and appreciated as he 
deserved by his own countrymen, was known to few 
readers south of the Twbed.” What a revolution to have 
occurred in one woman’s life 1 Joanna Baillie died in 
the screnest and moat beautiful age so short a time ago 
as 1851, after a long, gentle, and tranquil life. 

It might, perhaps, have been better to place the name 
of Mrs. Barbauld in our last chapter among the bourgeois 
circle already referred to; for she is frequently spoken of. 
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among them, sometimes with friendly comment, sometimes 
with the natural asperity which a critic must expect to 
meet with; for she was a frequent contributor to the 
periodicals of. the time, and a reviewer, the most un¬ 
gracious of all offices. No such weight of reputation as 
that which Joanna Baillie has retained—^through an almost 
complete ignorance on the part of the present generation 
of her works—has ever, so far as we can make out, 
belonged to Mrs. Barbauld: yet it is difficult to teU why, 
for she has left heliind her at least one scrap of verse 
which is immortal, and much beside that is well worthy 
a place in the recollection of her country. She was, like 
so many of the writers we have had occasion to refer to, 
the child of a dissenting minister. ITie position seems 
to have been exceptionally favourable to literature. In 
the case of Mrs. Barbauld, a whole succession of di.ssent- 
iug ministers are involved, dating on one side from one 
of the Seceders of 1GG2, “the noble 2000,” as Miss 
Aikin describes them, “ who resigned their livings rather 
than violate conscience at the prompting of that treacherous 
bigot. Lord Clarendon.” She was bom in 17.G7, Anna 
Le.titia Aikhi, and her father’s life was chiefly spent at 
the head of a theological academy for dissenting students, 
established at Warrington. Of the professors there, the 
famous Dr. Priestley was one, and Gilbeit Wakefield, 
afterwards convicted after the pleasant fashion of the 
time for sedition, in consequence of a political pamphlet, 
another; so that it is evident the little community was 
of advanced views. Dr. Aikin the theological tutor 
of his academy. He held some “ obscure notions,” accord¬ 
ing to Priestley, upon the doctrine of the Atonement, but 
was an Arian like the rest The Nonconformity of the 
time, at least in its most cultivated and intellectual 
circles, was everywhere strongly inclined to Unitarianism. 
They made a lively little community of their own, the 
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distinct colour of the Nonconformist party of which it 
consisted giving an amusing and characteristic variety to 
the type. The Professor’s daughter was a beautiful and 
sprightly girl, of a fine spirit, jand full of activity and life. 
There is a story of her sudden escape, by climbing a tree, 
from the anxious suit of a rustic lover. The tree grew 
against the garden wall, and the alarmed young lady swung 
herself over into the lane beyond, leaving her anitor plan/S 
la. “ He lived and died a bachelor,” adds the record: 
“ and though he was never known to purchase any other 
book whatever, the works of Mis. Parbauld, splendidly 
bound, adorned liis parlour to the end of his days.” It 
might have been well for the girl if she had been con¬ 
tent with this faithful farmer, and not gone faiiher and 
fared worse. 

The man she manied was a young Frenchman of a 
Huguenot family, whom his father, who had a post in'the 
household of the Electors of Hesse, “destined for tlie 
English Church,” we are told, though, by a somewhat 
ludicrous mistake, he sent his son, in prejiaration for the 
Anglican Establishment, to the Warrington Theological 
Academy, to the hands of the Priestleys and Wakefields. 
By this time Miss Aikin had already published a volume 
of jioems, of which Dr. Priestley writes, with somewhat 
ponderous flattery, that one of his friends has read them 
not only “with admiration, but astonishment,” and 
requests from her a poem to be published for the benefit 
of Paoli and the brave Corsicans, which, he says, “ may be 
the coup de gr&ce to the French troops in that island.” 
This first essay in literature also procured for the young 
author a solemn letter from the great Mrs. Montagu, once 
the arbiter of fame, expressing the great pleasure she feels 
in “ opening a more intimate correspondence with Mi.s8 
Aikin.” “ You are certainly obliged,” says the Queen of 
Society to the novice whom she compliments, “ to every 
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man who is not jealous, and to every woman who is not 
envious of your talenta” The young lady thus dis¬ 
tinguished was possessed of great beauty. “ Her form was 
slender, her complexion exquisitely fair, with the bloom 
of perfect health; her features regular and elegant, and 
her dark blue eyes beamed with the light of wit and 
fancy.” Perliaps amid all the professora who “ drank tea 
together every Saturday,” and whose " conversation was 
equally instructive and pleasing,” the gay young French¬ 
man, Eochemont Barbaiild, though he was somewhat 
flighty, and his “theatrical French maniiers” alaiinod the 
In,nca8hire society, was a welcome relief. “Neither 
Oxford nor Cambridge could boast of brighter names in 
literature and science than several of those dissenting 
tutors,” says Mrs. Barbauld’s niece and biographer, Lucy 
Aikin, herself not without pretensions to fame. But even 
dons of the first water are found to go to the wall in 
honour of a foolish undergraduate, and the girl-poet was 
no wiser than her kind. When she was warned that her 
lover had a predisposition to insanity, she answered 
bravely, " If I were now to disappoint' him he would cer¬ 
tainly go mad”—and held to her choice. The new- 
married pair went to live in the -village of PaJgrave, in 
.Suffolk, where the husband became the minister of the 
little Salem of the place, and, in addition, set up a school. 
The success of the school was great, and Mrs. Barbauld 
“ threw herself heart and soul into the work.” She had 
to contend with her husband’s occasional “ fits of insane 
fury,” and to keep the routine of the place undisturbed 
by tliis terrible risk. Studious little boys of cultivated 
families, such a person as William Taylor of Norwich, and 
that great Dr. Sayers whose claims to renown have so 
entirely died out of recollection, were among the pupils 
whom she introduced to the early ways of learning: and 
for them and her nephew and adopted child, Charles 
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Aikin, ^he wrote the delightful JEarly Lessons, which is 
the most poetical and idyllic of all baby books. Never 
were words of one syllable so charmingly employed. The 
Hymns in Prose, perhaps as having a si-mewhat higher 
aim, have held their place longer. But hymns in prose 
are a mistake, and never will be so popular as vereo with 
children; whereas the lovely little pictures of the Early 
Lessons are never out of date. 'J’hey are, among the dull 
pages of ordinary lesson books, like vignettes by Stothard 
among the common illustrations of a ptbiny journaL 
The Barbaulds went often to London in their holidays 
and saw congenial people, and got free of tlio toils of their 
life; and after about ten years of school work they left 
their country academy and settled in Hampstead for some 
time. Here Mrs. Barbauld made the discovery that l)e 
Monfort, a tragedy which it had given her great pleasure 
to see, and which had been recently published in a volufnc 
called Plays on the Passions, was written by “ a youhg 
lady of Hampstead whom I visit(;d, and who came to Mr. 
Barbauld’s chapel, all the while with as innocent a face 
as if she had never written a line.” It was no small 
glory, it may be well supposed, for that young lady (not 
quite so young perhaps as friendship describes her) to have 
her fine verses mouthed by Mrs. Siddons and Kemble. 
Airs. Barbauld has never had any such rank as the vision¬ 
ary unjustifiable rank of the modest and gentle Joanna. 
She was but a writer of little poems, of children’s lesson- 
books, of reviews, and magazine articles, beside the lofty 
pretensions of the dramatist. Yet she had always warm 
admirers. Hannah More writes to her about her “ incom¬ 
parable poem” addressed to Mr. Wilberforce, on an inci¬ 
dent in the agitation for the abolition of slavery. Young 
Mr. Crabb Eobinson being asked by a young lady if he 
would like to know Mrs. Barbauld, answered with 
enthusiasm, “ You might as well ask me if I would like 
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to know the angel Gabriel,”—and such authorities as Dr. 
Johnson and Charles James Fox regretted the waste of 
her great talents in the composition of children’s books. 
On the other hand, Lamb, whom she reviewed with con¬ 
siderable severity, launched keen little stammering gibes 
at her, and spoke of her and Mrs. Inchbald as the Bald 
women. 

It was while she was living in Hampstead that her 
brother. Dr. Aikin, between whom and herself the warmest 
affection always existed, produced the Evenings at Home, 
which for a long time was one of the most popular of 
instructive books, read aloud on winter evenings in thou¬ 
sands of families, and forming the minds of many gentle 
unlearned peoide. In this book Mrs. Barbauld had some 
share. And it was about this time (in 1793 or ’94) that 
she was in Edinburgh, and gave, as Sir Walter has said, 
the firat distinct touch to his dormant genius by making 
known the translation of “ Lcnore,” made by her old pupil 
and young friend William Taylor, whose solmcpiet “ of 
Norwich” is somewhat tedious, but reads like a title. 
All this time she was living a life of the keenest agitation 
and distress, watching over her unfortunate husband, 
whoso mad paroxysms got more and more alarming, but 
from whom she would not be separated as long as it was 
possible to keep him at home. In the beginning of the 
new century they removed to Stoke Newington, where 
her brother had gone to live, and bought a house close to 
Dr. Aikiu’s, whose presence was a support to the unhappy 
wife in her terrible watch and charge. Here she lived, 
sometimes in danger of her life, screening and shielding 
her unfortunate husband at once from public knowledge 
of his state, and from the horrors of restraint It was 
here that Crabb Ilobinson saw her and put down his 
impressions with his usual graphic neatness of touch. 
“ Mrs. Barbauld here the remains of great personal beauty,’ 
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he says. "She had a brilliant complexion, light hair, 
blue eyes, a small elegant figure, and her manners were 
very agreeable, with something of the generation then 
departing.” A short time after her husband’s malady 
broke out into wild madness: ho pursued her with a knife 
to kill her, and she was compelled to take refuge in her 
brother’s house. After this, the devoted woman was com¬ 
pelled to yield, and he was put under restraint; but 
shortly after released himself and her by suicide. She 
lived more than a dozen years after this, dying a very old 
woman, over eighty. Among her productions wore some 
political essays, as well as many on literary subjects, all 
lost in the indiscriminate mass of anonymous periodical 
writing, to which most known authors have contributed 
more or less. Her poem on the year 1811, written at a 
melancholy moment of the national history, and when she 
herself had little clieerfulncss to sjwire, contains the origyial 
of that famous New Zealander of Lord Macaulay’s, with 
whom we are now all so familiar. It was an “ ingenuous 
youth” from “the Blue Mountains, or Ontario’s Lake,” 
vdiom she imagined, coming on pilgrimage to see “ London’s 
faded glories.” 

“ Pensive and thouglitful shall the wanderers greet 
Each sjilendid square and still, nntrfslden street; 

Or of some crumbling turret mined by time, 

The broken stairs with pcirilons steps shall climb; 

Tlien stretch their view the wide horizon round. 

By scattered hamlets trace its ancient lamnd, 

And choked no more with fleets, fair Thames’s sway 
Through reeds and sedge pursue his idle way.” 

This, in those days when prosecutions for sedition were 
easy, was considered unpatriotic. “There was a dis¬ 
heartening and even gloomy tone ” in it, which “ I,” says 
Crabb Eobinson, “ even with all my love for her, could 
not quite excuse.” It was met by a “ coarse review in 
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the Qmrterly” which gave Mrs. Barbauld great pain, and 
of which Misa Edgeworth wrote to her in warm indig¬ 
nation, but droll phraseology, condemning "the odious 
tone in which they dare to speak of the most respectable 
and elegant female writer of whom England can boast.” 
Mrs. Barbauld, however, was more than respectable and 
elegant. She is one of the most attractive figures of her 
age. Her little Lessons will commend themselves to 
everybody who loves childhood—and she is one of the 
writers, who, apart from all other claims upon our recol¬ 
lection, has won a tender immortality by one stanza of 
exquisite and genuine feeling such as finds an echo in 
most human breasts. It is best that the reader who 
probably knows this should have it in the setting given 
it by Crabb Robinson, and hear what great voice it was 
that confirmed its title to the skies. 

“ It wiw after her death that Lucy Aikin published Mrs. Bar- 
bauld’s collected works, of which I gave a copy to Miss Wordsworth. 
Among the poems is a stonza to Life, written in extreme old age. 
It was long alter I gave these works to Miss Wordsworth that her 
brother said, ‘ Repeat me that stanza by Mrs. Barbauld.’ I did so. 
Ho mode me repeat it again. And so he learnt it by heart. He 
was at the time walking in his sitting-room at Rydal, with his 
hands behind him; and I heard him mutter to himself, ‘ I am not 
in the habit of grudging people their good things, but I wish I had 
written those lines— 

‘ Life! we’ve been long together, 

Through pleasant and through eloudy weather; 

’Tis hold to part when friends are dear, 

Perhaps ’twill cost a sigh, a teai'. 

Then steal away, give little* warning. 

Choose thine own time ; 

Say not good night, but in some happier clime 
Bid me good morning.’ ”- 

Mrs. Barbauld’s family was full of literature—but as 
so often happens when one of an attached kindred attains 
eminence ^e work of the rest is of a nature to encourage 
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the suspicion that it never would have come into being 
but for the existence of one person of genius among a 
number of intelligent followers. Miss Lucy Aikin, her 
niece, wrote her biography, with an old-^Sosliioned formal¬ 
ity which must have been antiquated in her own day, 
but which now is pleasant like Chippendale furniture and 
blue china—^and was besides the author of various histori¬ 
cal compilations. This lady’s brothers produced some 
scientific work, carrying out, as the family biographer says, 
the family vocation, Thus, as in so many cases, the clear 
little stream of genius dwindled and lost itself among 
the sands. 

Of the same class of cultivated and intellectual minds, 
stamped with the peculiar individuality given by the nir 
of the provinces and the atmosphere of Dissent, was 
William Eoscoe, one of the earliest of those commercial 
magnates whose taste and love of art have given them a 
distinct place in the world of literature. It is a combi¬ 
nation which always has been popular. Great ■wealth 
makes great expenditure not only lawful but laudable— 
and for a man without estates to keep up, or natural 
dependants to provide for, there is something very seduc¬ 
tive in the power of accumulating beautiful tilings about 
him, and making the symbols of his money more splendid 
and graceful than even the stately houses and historical 
surroundings of the longer-established aristocracy. The 
inclination which turns the mind of such a man to the 
glories of the Ecuaissance, and the citizen-princes who 
cultivated the genius and enjoyed the luxuries of that 
impure and cruel, but glorious and gifted age—is a very 
natural one: and nowhere better could the biographer of 
liorenzo the Magnificent be found than in a merchant of 
Liverpool, then rising into wealth and importance such os 
all the wealth of the Italian cities could vainly, have 
attempted to rival, y§t entirely destitute of that kind of 
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endowment which has made them immortal The Eoscoes 
—for this refined and intellectual citizen was the father 
of a family of sons, all intellectual and highly cultivated 
as became their.parentage, and all authors—which per- 
liaps was more than was necessary—^were the centre of a 
lively and clever society in Liverpool, better known than 
they probably would have been had they been in London 
itself, and coming into contact as the notabilities of their 
town with everybody notable that passed that way. We 
have almost forgotten now-a-days how .excellent a point of 
vantage this local reputation is, and how much it enhances 
the reputation of a writer, who, under the present laws, 
would probably be swallowed up amid the literary circles 
of London, and fail altogether for want of the pedestal 
which a hig admiring provincial town could give him. 
Eoscoe was a pupil of Mrs. Barbauld in his early years, 
like the often-quoted William Taylor of Norwich. Both 
of these men kept a certain nucleus of literary life in 
their different regions, and derived a sense of greatness 
and superiority from their position, the pomp of which is 
sometimes amusing: but no doubt it was a good thing that 
they were there, leavening the rude energy of a great 
mercantile community on one hand, and quickening the 
dnlness of provincial life on the other. They were all 
Dissenters — the Eoscoes, the Aikins, the Taylors, and 
many more—^inclining towards TJnitarianism, if not going 
farther in the vray of “ free thought,”—aU come of respect¬ 
able well-to-do families, known to their feUow-townsmcn, 
and thus as good as a certificate in favour of Eteratnre, 
showing that it was not a vagabond profession, as so many 
good people thought 

Of a very different class, though stiU Dissenters, and 
still provincial, were the great preacher Eobert Hall, and 
the severe essayist John Foster. The former we must 
leave for another chapter. But Foster is a distinct variety 
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among the professors of literature. He is the impersona¬ 
tion of a somewJiat gloomy Dissenter, shut up by cii’cum- 
stances in a small circle, sitting among his little group ol 
intellectual persons with a heartfelt sense of aggrieved 
superiority, and contemplating most things in heaven and 
earth as subjects to be discussed by letter or by word of 
mouth. His essays had, at one time, a wide reputation, 
and they have always been of the kind of literature 
appreciated by persons of tlioughtful minds without mucli 
education, to whom the gravity of steady intellectual 
investigations, not of too .scientific an order, is now and 
delightful. An essay On Jkcuion of Character does Hot 
seem likely to be very original, but yet there is the 
originality of a mind not too much cultivated or too much 
[Xirvaded by other men’s thinkings in the conscientious 
examination of his subject, which Foster gives. He 
speaks, in one of his letters, of “ my total want of 'all 
knowledge of intellectual philosojihy and of all meta¬ 
physical reading,” which is not a promising beginning foi 
a thinker; but he adds—a considemtion which atones foi 
his ignorance—that “ whatever of this kind appears . . . 
is from iny own observation and reflection much more 
than from tiny other resource.” This, though sadly un¬ 
satisfactory to the student, is precisely the kind of semi- 
philosophical thinking which pleases those “ thoughtful ” 
readers who are, if we may use the expression, of the 
middle class in mind as usually in circumstances; and 
who feel themselves superior to the easy level of mere light 
literature without being sufliciently educated or capable 
of severe mental exertion to appreciate scientific philo¬ 
sophy. 

In the many excellent households ambitious of both 
the reputation and the reality of thoughtfulness, and 
loving to believe that theirs was no flippant talk about 
objects of no particular interest, but lofty conversation, 

VOL. n. U 
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in which Ho wandering Eaphael—did such a visitant ever 
appear unawfres—need have felt himself out of place, 
Foster was a congenial teacher. Every idea that pre¬ 
sented itself to'his mind did so as an object for exposi¬ 
tion or discussion. Tliere is a curious confession of weak¬ 
ness made by him in his old age, which shows how 
entirely this had been the habit of his life. He describes 
himself as unable any longer to “work a conversation,” 
and therefore avoiding visitors. " In my present state of 
debility,” he says (in a letter concerning the arrival of a 
colleague), “ I feel an absolute horror of the necessity of 
long laborious talks, such as would be inevitable to a 
constant association with a man like him, a thorough 
college man, hard disciplined, doggedly literary and nearly 
a stranger. With you the case is quite different—we are 
old acquaintances; there is no obligation of ceremony; 
we can talk about what we like; read Walter Scott; be 
under no necessity of mental exertion, but just as far as 
wo find it agreeable . . anything more formal, more 
laborious, and more continued than this, miserably jades 
me. It would he as had as having to preach every day.” 

This alarmed avoidance of the kind of conversation 
which was too familiar to him, gives a sort of whimsical 
picture of what he had been. His essays, and even his 
familiar letters, all convey the same impression. One 
can imagine the little narrow circle sitting round, all with 
oars on the alert for every new opening for thought, 
“ working the conversation” with conscientious zeal, losing 
no opportunity of self-improvement. An essay-writer is 
always more or less exposed to the suspicion of writing 
for writing’s sake, whether he has or has not anything to 
say; and Foster had none of the qualifications of fine 
and flowing style, of gracious and graceful imagination, 
which sometimes make the mere charm of the execution 
a v&ty sufficient reason for literary work. He besieged 
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liis subject with all the science he knew, and the most 
conscientious intention, as he drove it fronMine to line of 
its fortifications, of doing real service to humanity by 
forcing it to disclose itself; and the process was emi¬ 
nently satisfactory to a large audience of the like-minded, 
fond of thought that could be thus followed, that was not 
too deep for them, aud that looked so much more profound 
than it was. “ I like my mind,” he says, “ for its nars- 
sity of seeking the abstraction of every subject; but, 
at the same time, this is, without more knowledge and 
discipline, extremely inconvenient, and sometimes the 
work is done very awkwardly or erroneously. How little 
the reader can do justice to the labours of an author 
unless himself also were an author!” Bacon himself had 
no such elevated idea of the dilUcultiea of his work. 

We require to call up before us the dissenting com¬ 
munity of the period, with its strong underlying sense, 
not only that it was the salt of the earth, but that its 
bounden duty was to prove itself so, amid the levities 
and flippancies of ordinary society, even in its domestic 
privacy—by “ working the conversation,” and keeping U]) 
a pervasive intellectualism as well as piety—^in order to 
understand such men and their productions. For one of 
the strangest things in the revelation, when such a man 
as Foster rises high enough to be visible against the 
firmament, is the sudden surging out of chaos along with 
him, hanging to his skirts, of numbers of nameless per¬ 
sons, each with a little glimmer of reputation of his own, 
author of a book, an essay, at the least a volume of 
sermons, which makes him think himself, and induces 
his friends to believe that he is, a member of the literary 
republic. These swarm about Foster, Eeverends this and 
that, men whom he considers of genius, bom lights of the 
dim provincial sphere. And it is very surprising to see 
how intellectual those excellent people were, how literature 
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ran in families, and how scarcely a chapel existed in all 
the towns an# villages of the Midland Counties without 
some little Hght of the kind, some maker of gfentle verse, 
or vrriter of moral essays, on Maternal Solicitude, on Mival 
Pleasures, a thousand little subjects on which well-turned 
formal sentences could be put together, and well-worn 
but modest and virtuous thoughts be expressed. The 
reader may be permitted to wonder whether anything of 
the same high, if narrow level, remains now-a-da}’^s in the 
simple homes where poor Independent ministers vegetate, 
sadly subject, as we have learnt to think them, to vulgar 
deacons and green-grocers—where there is one small 
mdd-of-all-work for all attendance, but the highest sub¬ 
jects are discussed in the little parlour, and father and 
mother alike, or at least, one of the young ladies, retire 
from time to time to compile the careful manuscript. 
Such a household at Lewisham in Suffolk, and afterwards 
at Ongar, was the family of the Taylors, the father of 
which was an engraver as well as a pastor, the mother 
the author of one or two moral tales, the daughters Jane 
and Ann writers of a little more note, and the son the 
well-known Isaac Taylor, the author of many philo¬ 
sophical works in the same vein as those of Foster, though 
much more voluminous and wordy. His History of En¬ 
thusiasm, is one of the best known and most popular of 
many works, and may be considered in some sense the 
parent of a great deal of recent literature, in which a 
gentle egotism and an inclination to mix up the mild 
records of personal experience mth more legitimate com¬ 
mentaries upon books and life, and keep a virtuous and 
amiable “ I” alwa 3 nj in the front, whatever may be the 
subject treated—have originated a popular literary method. 
This domestic eloquence and tea-table sublimity bring the 
art of “ tiioughtfiil writing” down to the capacity of the 
simplest audience, and make the reader proud of hirnseU 
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as well as delighted with his intellectual guide. But the 
sisters belong entirely to the gentle refii|^ient of that 
obscure world above which Isaac Taylor hovers in the 
more ambitious position of a great wriler and thinker. 
They both wrote verses, Original Foems for Infant Minds, 
and several other collections, in one of which occur the 
little verses which arc in their way immortal, though the 
reader will smile at the description—the “ Twinkle, 
twinkle, little star,” which we have all learned in our day 
and taught to our children. Jane Taylor was the more 
gifted of the two sisters, and there are some of her prose 
sketches wliich are worth remembering. “ How it strikes 
a Sti-anger,” a little epilogue in which the supposed im¬ 
pression made upon the mind of an angel whose curiosity 
has tempted him, even at the cost of sharing their mor¬ 
tality, to descend among men, is the theme, recurs to our 
mind from the recollections of youth with considerable 
force. 

A writer of more note and power, connected with a 
siiuiliar community though scaicely proceeding from the 
same caste of prophets, was James Montgomery, who, at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, was the editor of 
the Shcjfkld Iris, and already known as a poet of the highest 
moral tone. He was the son of a Moravian missionary, 
but had broken forth from that quaint society in the 
energy of his youth, though he returned to his allegiance 
in after days. Though it is difficult to think of him now 
but as the gentlest and mildest of religious poets, he was 
one of those who came in contact with the capricious and 
irritable power of the State in the agitating years of thc 
French Kevolution. A poem which he printed on the 
demolition of the Bastille, though not written by himself, 
was interpreted to be a seditious libel, and he was fined 
and imprisoned for it. A similar offence brought him 
again into York Castle some time later; but such 
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accidents brought distinction rather than disgrace in 
those trouble^imes. He published various long poems 
which have faded from recollection—" The World before 
the Flood,” " The Pelican Island,” and many others; but 
it is by the occasional verses still to be found in col¬ 
lections of pious poems, and in some cases, we think, even 
used as hymns, which keep him in remembrance—such 
poems as that on “ Prayer,” which express the pseudo¬ 
thought and real devotion of the vast underfund 
audience (if we may so coll it) to whom poetry is only 
poetry when it puts into words something they want and 
understand—or veils their want of understanding for 
them with melodious words, which perhaps is still better. 
These verses give us no additional insight into the 
character of prayer. To have it described as 

“ The motion of a hidden fire 
That trembles in the breast,” 

the “ burden of a sigh, the falling of a tear,” does not, we 
are obliged to say, convey any clearer conception. But 
the way of saying it has proved delightful to many a 
gentle teader, very well and devoutly conscious of that 
profound operation of the soul, though no more able to 
explain it than the poet. The religious poetry which 
pleases the multitude—and nothing does so please the 
multitude as religious poet^—^is all more or less of this 
class. 

To turn from those pious circles so full of all the para¬ 
phernalia of thinking, its symbols and surroundings, to a 
life so full of the excess of practical energy as that of 
William Cobbett* is a leap indeed. Nothing could be 
more unlike the calm and regulated existence, with more 
books and ideas than life and action in it, of the ministers’ 
houses, than the story of the restless and eager peasant 
lad, who “did not remember the time when I ^d not 
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earn my own living,” and who stormed through every 
phase of life with an energy and self-will, independent 
pride in his own exertions, which is amusingly tempered 
by much mental adroitness and a great deal of the moral 
confusion of a mind intensely bent upon its own advance¬ 
ment. His account of his early days reminds us, in a 
small degree, of the more tender picture left us by Burns 
and his brother Gilbert, of the corresponding cottage in 
Ayrshire, where, at about the same period, these Scotch 
ploughboys were being trained by the x)atriarch father 
whose noble and serious character gave dignity to his race. 
The breeding of the two families seems to have been 
somewhat similar. “We were all of us strong and labori¬ 
ous ; and my father used to boast that he had four boys, 
the eldest of whom was but fifteen, who did as much 
work as any three men in the parish of Farnham.” And 
though Cobbett seems to have made his first step in tSio 
thorny ways of letters in a dame’s school, it was this 
lather who, “ in the winter evenings, learnt us all to read 
and write, and gave us a pretty tolerable knowledge of 
arithmetic. Grammar he did not proi>erly understand 
himself, and, therefore, his endeavour to teach us that 
necessarily failed.” One wonders if tliere are many hard¬ 
working labourers or even small' farmers in these regions 
now who can teach reading and writing and a tolerable 
knowledge of arithmetic, even without grammar, to their 
boys in the winter evenings; and if so, whether the 
Board schools are so great an improvement as we sup¬ 
pose ? 

They knew nothing of politics, these hardworking 
rustic folk. No newspaper was ever seen in the cott£^e 
in the dimness of the eighteenth century. When there 
was a victory they huzzaed, without well knowing wliy ; 
and yet “ my father was a partisan of the Americans ” in 
the war which startled the country and the century as 
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uothing had done before. It was the first enlightening 
principle whi(^ woke the old tranquillity of indifference; 
"he would not have suffered his best friend to drink 
succes,s to the king’s arms at his table.” Cobbett, who 
went through several changes of opinion afterwards, came 
to think this “ a mistaken prejudice ” on his father’s part; 
but it is very curious to find so much independent 
opinion at such a period and on so low a level of society. 
From this humble but worthy home the boy ran off at 
sixteen, moved by the spirit of adventure and desire to 
see the world. After a time spent in London in an 
attorney’s office, where, among other valuable discoveries, 
he found out that he could not spell, he enlisted, and as 
there was no war going on at the moment, and a great 
deal of leisure afforded to the young recruit, he set to 
work to educate himself. It is a curious proof of the 
difference between a youth sprung from the uneducated 
classes, and one who is in the habit of hearing moderately 
correct English from his cradle, that Cobbett’s first 
literary study was a Grammar which he " studied with 
unremitting attention,” writing out tlie entire book two 
or three times, and getting it by heart. By tliis means 
lie taught himself to write " without falling into very 
gross errors.” The racy English he afterwards wrote and 
poured in such floods U{X)n the world was then unthought 
of, and all that he cared for was to be able to copy 
General Debeig’s correspondence. He became a smart 
and efiicient soldier, sergeant-major in his regiment, 
popular with everybody, and obtained his discharge after 
eight years service with “ thanks for his behaviour and 
conduct.” After tliis he married a girl whom he had 
seen at work eight years before at daybreak on a winter’s 
morning, “out in the snow scouring out a wash tub.” 
'• Tliat’s tlie girl for me,” the young soldier had said to 
himself. His choice seems to have been the turning 
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point of his life. Had she not been faitliful to iiim, he 
would have married another lady with whom he met in 
the meantime, and settled as a farmer, and lost all the 
grandeur of his after career. “My hire conduct and 
great natural talents would then have failed of the 
success that afterwards attended them,” he says, so that 
honesty in love proved the best jxilicy for the future 
journalist and Member of Parliament. His wife, if not 
of the same talents, was as magnanimous as himself. 
He had met her in Nova Scotia, and when the regiment 
to which her father belonged was ordered hack to Wool¬ 
wich, it occurred to Cobbett that his Mary might not 
find herself happy in a soldier’s crowded ipuirters: upon 
wliich ground he confided to his betrothed his entire 
savings, a hundred and fifty guineas, that she might 
keep herself comfortably until he could follow and marry 
her. When he returned to England, however, he found 
her a maid-of-all-work with five imnds a year, and the 
first tiling she did was to put back into his hands his 
liundred and fifty guineas untouched. No doubt this was 
the girl for the future demagogue. 

After his marriage he went to America, where, with 
characteristic puguacity, the young Englishman, then a 
determined king’s man and Tory, with all the uncom¬ 
promising partisansliip wliich liccomcs a soldier, flung 
himself at the head of the new-formed nation in a series 
of warm animadversions upon their conduct and politics. 
His first production was an assault upon Dr. Priestley, 
then newly arrived in .America in all the odour of poli¬ 
tical martyrdom, a sufferer for his opinions. “ His 
landing was nothing to me,” Cobbett says; “ but the 
fulsome and consequential addresses sent him by pre¬ 
tended patriots, at gnee calculated to flatter the people 
here, and to degrade his country and mine, was something 
to me,”—and ho flew into print with a pamphlet intended 
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to bo called “ The Tartuffe detected," but which was pub¬ 
lished with the milder title of Observations on the Emigra¬ 
tion of a Martyr to the cause of lAberty. After this he 
produced various ‘fiery tracts of a similar description,— A 
Bone to Ghum for the Democrats, A Kick for a Bite, etc. 
etc., signed by Peter Porcupine—pamphlets so keen in 
racy abuse and national spirit that the author made an 
immediate reputation, notwithstanding the dislike of the 
American people to criticism. These compositions were 
interrupted by the discovery that his publisher had taken 
the liberty to “ promise a continuation, and that it should 
be made very interesting:” which Cobbett took for an 
engagement that he, Ac the champion Englishman, should 
do what a bookseller told him, and write to please his 
customers '—" No,” he shrieks, “ if all bis customers, if 
all the Congress, with the President at the head, had 
come and solicited me—nay, had my life depended upon 
a compliance, I would not have written another line!” 
He then turned publisher himself, to spite the man who 
liad thus insulted him, opening a shop “ as being at once 
a means of getting money and of propagating writings 
against the French.” It was thought a dangerous step 
by his friends, who entreated him at least to put no 
“ aristocratical portraits ” in his windows; but this advice 
was enough to set the dare-devil in a blaze. The ques¬ 
tion was, whether " to set all danger at defiance, or live 
in everlasting subjection to the prejudices and caprices of 
the democratical mob.” Needless to say which course of 
action commended itself to Cobbett. He filled his windows 
with portraits of kings, queens, princes and nobles, George 
the Third in the place of honour. “ I had all the English 
ministers, several of the bishops and judges, the most 
famous admirals, and, in short, every picture that I 
thought likely to excite rage in the enemies of Great 
Britain." 
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Upon this a hand-to-hand fight ensued between the 
insulted Conunonwealth and its officials on the one side, 
and William Cobbett, aZias Peter Porcupine, late sergeant- 
major in His Majesty’s forces, on the otlier. The daunt¬ 
less “foreigner” was beaten eventually as a matter of 
course, but not before he had made the very air resound 
with wild blows right and left, at the country, the 
Government, and private individuals, it did not matter 
whom. When he evacuated the field of battle at last, 
it was with colours flying and pride unabated. Tho 
encoimter is amusing and characteristic, and would be as 
humorous an outburst of fooUiardy daring as ever offended 
common sense and delighted national sentiment, luid not 
the bold monarchist, the national champion, turned round 
to the other side as soon as he found himself in the 
regions where it was orthodox to be loyal. It is curious 
to know that the WseUy Register was begun with the 
pure principles of Conservatism, and that in Cobbctt’s 
first prosecution for libel, all kinds of eminent Tory 
peisonages bore witness to his character as “a strong 
defender of the king and constitution,” " a zealous sup¬ 
porter of the monarchy.” In a few years after his 
return to England he had turned entirely to the other 
side, reversing the operation of time and self-interest on 
so many of his contemporaries, whose change from youth¬ 
ful republicanism to soberer views was explained by tho 
maturing of their minds, as weU as in some cases by the 
opening up of their worldly prospects. Cobbett, for his 
part, seemed incapable of holding any opinion after it 
was fully proved to him that it was the opinion of the 
reigning class, and that honour and advancement in the 
ordinary meaning of the words lay that way. To snatch 
popularity and profit firom the expression of sentiments 
which were all but rebellions, and to keep his standing in 
the very teeth of superior power, was his dearest ambition. 
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He was in and out of prison at intervals during the 
next dozen years, sometimes for “seditious libels”— 
sometimes for audacious comments upon the action of 
Government. His longest term of imprisonment was in 
consequence of his animadversions upon the flogging of 
men in a militia regiment, a freedom wliich cost him a 
thousand pounds and two years in Newgate. Some time 
later he was obliged to flee to America a second time to 
escape the action of a new law which was passed in 
ParUaraent, with a special view to the punishment of such 
offences—^but neither imprisonment nor exile prevented 
the appearance of the Weekly Register, which he went on 
launching at the head of all in power, reducing its price 
at one time, and calling his thunderbolts “Twopenny 
Trash,” in order to reach a wider audience. He came back 
from America in a calmer condition of affairs after the 
Peninsular War was over, when the State, less alarmed by 
the internal heavings of the popular volcano, had abolished 
the law aimed against him and his rebellious brethren of 
the press—but the return of the once devoted champion 
of kingly rights was now considered, in some places, 
dangerous to the national peace. The authorities of 
Manchester forbade his entrance into their town, and 
])ublished placards, warning aU well-disposed citizens to 
stay indoors, in case he should force his way into then- 
streets. Tliis born revolutionary had by that time changed 
aU. his principles, and was not only republican, but free- 
thinking, bringing -with him, as sacred relics, from America, 
the bones of Tom Paine, a name which made the hair 
stand erect on the head of British -virtue. A great part 
of the wild prejudice against him was doubtless due to 
the mad brag of sedition, irreligion, and disloyalty thus 
made, and the association -with his own of a name of such 
bad repute. Never was there such a squalid version of an 
apotheosis; and Cobbett soon discovered that even to fhe 
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most advanced free-thinkers and the wildest revolutionary 
the martyr of his ignorant and hot-headed fancy was an 
unsavoury saint. 

It would be vain, however, to atteitipt to follow the 
entire course of this extraordinary egotist and braggart, 
lie was throughout all his life a consistent t}'i)o of a 
.stubborn English clown, his mind entirely untovichcd by 
any ameliorating influences from the grammar which had 
formed his education, and quite incapable of perceiving 
the relations of affairs, or taking anything but the most 
positive and iiractical view of things around him. Thus 
he never actually changed his mind at all through all the 
apparent divergences of his opinion. His principle was 
opposition to the powers that be, in violent reaction from 
that submission to the same powers which he was bom 
to. His supposed education so laboriously and conscien¬ 
tiously acquired, the “rare conduct and great natural 
talents” of which he was so sincerely conscious, added to 
a natural delight in fighting, and intense sense of his own 
superior wisdom, aU tended to produce this reaction. He 
was the Hampden of the fields, not mute nor inglorious, 
mixing up tht! shrewdest natural wit. with the most 
impenetrable olrtusity, seeing vividly in one small circle, 
but outside it not at all, and bringing the spirit of fierce 
village quarrels, and persorral feuds, with all the unbounded 
jrower of vituperation which belongs to them, the sudden 
offence, the spite and fiery intolerance of the uneducated, 
into public affairs: a strange evidence of how the absence 
of the atmosphere of erftreation tells upon those who have 
emancipated themselves from actual ignorance. But this 
very positivism and»|>ersonal consistency of opposition had 
a force ripon the multitude which reason and moderation 
seldom possess—and Cobbett was on the whole, notwith¬ 
standing all his misfortunes, a prosperous man. He got 
into Parliament before he died, and, sobered by that 
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responsibility, conducted himself there with greater mode¬ 
ration than at any other period of his life. 

But, on the other hand, Cobhett was master of the 
most excellent ai»d vigorous English, simple, nervous, and 
to the point Even his long expositions of past quarrels, 
and spiteful, personal attacks upon men dead and forgotten, 
have a certain interest, so living is the narrative, full of 
hot impulse and feeling, and boundless grapliic detail. 
And in the foreground of everything he writes, the centre 
of all, is always that lively, amusing, hot-headed, wrong¬ 
headed self, a being inaccessible to reason, swayed by 
sudden impulses, by rapid mistaken impressions, by side 
gleams of confused reflection and distorted perspective so 
far as concerned the great public affairs into which he 
rashly threw himself without training for the work or 
understanding of its real bearings. But when we turn to 
the other side of his character; and find him in scenes 
which he thoroughly understands, in tlie fresh rural land¬ 
scapes, and humble thrifty houses, and village economics 
among wliich he was bred, he is a very different person. 
Occasionally we come to a bit of fine observation of nature 
wMch would not have misbecome White of Selbome; and 
his pictures of home-scenery are often as touching and 
real in English sweetness and homely subdued beauty as 
if they had come from the hands of Gainsborough or 
Constabla In this branch of art he has no violent effects, 
no tempest or passion, but the soft veiled skies, the hazy 
distance, the cheerful homesteads of a purely English 
landscape, with the birds singing- all about, the larks in 
the grass, the swallows under the eaves. And here his 
constitutional brag, and sense thatpvhat he does must 
always be admirable, cannot take away the excellent good 
sense of his advice, or the inspiring spirit of domestic love, 
honesty, and truth, which is his principle of education. 
He was himself fm: too busy, too perpetually occupied, too 
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■wrong-headed, to learn any tiling out-of the larger lessons 
of life in his own person: but his system of training, as 
he expounds it, is far more liberal, more noble and 
generous, than anything else in him, bnd his love and 
appreciation of the country and domestic life are always 
fine. It was to be sure the picture of an individual house 
among productive gardens and blossomed trees, where his 
word was absolute, and himself regarded as the first of 
mankind, which was Cobbett’s symlwl of rural life. But 
in that home he was no doubt worthy of the love and 
sway he demanded. Here is a little vignette, taken at 
random, which is not a bad instance of his power. He 
has been describing with all the self-sufficiency of a man 
who has travelled and seen the world, and who has made 
his way, and has everything handsome about him, the 
impression of smallness and insignificance made upon his 
mind by the scenery of his native ■village when he rctlims 
to it—till nature suddenly seizes him, and reveals, not¬ 
withstanding all his pride and good-fortune, the heart still 
beating in his well-to-do breast. 

“ Everything was become so pitifully small: I had to cross in 
uiy i«)stchaise the long and dreary heath of Bagshot, then, at the 
end of it, to mount a hill called Hungry Hill; and from that hill I 
knew I should look down into the beautiful and fertile vale of 
Famham. My heart (luttered with impatience mixed with a sort 
of fear to see all the scenes of my childhood. There is a hffl not 
far from the town called Crookshury Hill, wliich rises up out of a 
flat in the form of a cone, and is planted with Scotch fir-trees. This 
hill was a famous object in the neighbourhood. It served as the 
superlative degree of height. . . . Therefore, the first object 

that my eyes sought was this hill. I could not believe my 
eyes—literally speakiom I for a moment thought the famous hill 
removed, and a little lltp put in its stead ; for 1 hod seen in New 
Brunswick a single rock, or hill of solid rock, ten times as big, and 
foiu or five times os high. The postboy, going down bill, and not 
a had road, whisked me in a few minutes to the Bush Inn, from 
the garden of which I could see the prodigious sandhill where I 
had heg>in my gardening works. What a nothing ! But now came 
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puuliing into my mind all at once my pfetly little garden, my little 
bine smock frock, my little noUed shoes, my pretty pigeons that 1 
used to feed out of my hands, the last kind words and tears of my 
gentle and tender-tearted and affectionate mother! I hastened 
back into the room.* If I had looked a moment longer I should 
have dropped”- 

And if we added another line the sentiment would 
drop down ten fathoms deep into bathos and vanity; for 
this strange mixture of a man, with the tears still in his 
eyes, immediately looks down upon his clothes to reflect, 
what a change! and remembering that he had dined 
the day before in company with Mr. Pitt, and been 
waited upon by men in gaudy liveries, he puffs out his 
chest, and swells his feathers with the habitual brag. “ I 
had nobody to assist me in the world, no teachers of any 
sort; nobody to shelter me from the consequences of bad, 
and no one to counsel me to good behaviour. I felt 

proud”- Thus was formed one of the most notable 

demagogues of his time. All his warm energy and pas¬ 
sion have not been sufficient to keep him from oblivion, 
but yet there are many pages in his w'orks that the 
world should not willingly let die. 

While so many humble persons were having their 
say in the literature of their times, two of the richest 
men of the day also came upon the stage, with a whimsi¬ 
cal variation in the tone. Tliey have each retained the 
name of the productions that gave them fame. We still 
speak of “ Anastasius ” Hope, and recognise the other as 
Beckford of Vathek more easily than if we called him 
Beckford of Fonthill, though it is true that neither the 
names of the books nor those of the men produce now 
a very lively impression on the4|present generation. 
Curiously enough, both of these millionaire writers were 
men whose wealth forms one of the chief features of their 
character, persons of magnificent tastes, living like princes, 
or rather like those eastern potentates, whose houses and 
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habits are too goi^eoua for anything but an Orionta] 
legend or fairy tale. Beckford war the son of one of the 
wealthiest of Englishmen, the representhtive of a rich 
West Indian family — Jamaica being in those days a- 
golden island, os- rich as it is now poor—upon whom 
money poured from all sides, and who was like Whitting¬ 
ton, twice, if not three times, Lord Mayor of Inndon. 
Never was a young prince more surrounded by worship 
and observance tlian the young heir to “ one of the first 
fortunes in the kingdom,” whose wealth was increased by 
the savings of a long minority, and who, when he came 
into possession of his fortune, seemed, to the dazzled 
imaginations of all around, to have the whole world 
before him. His youth was spent in wandering over the 
earth in all the most beautiful scenes, and with all the 
advantages of a wealthy Englishman—tutor, physician, 
and a suite of servants accompanying the young man in 
his wanderings. This luxurious training and abstraction 
from all the rougher encounters of schoolboy life, which 
now would be thought doubly necessary as ballast to so 
much wealth, helped to confirm young Beckford in those 
Aveaknesses of character which made him in after years 
a luxurious recluse, something between a hermit and a 
Sultan, a shy and proud man accustomed to follow his 
own caprices, and to live surrounded by parasites and 
flatterers, intolerant of the equality of ordinary society, 
and that operation of “ finding your level,” which it is the 
highest mission of fashion now-a-days to carry out. 

Very early in life, in his twenty-second year, Beckford 
wrote Vathdc —with characteristic caprice in French ; and 
it was not till some ^rs later that an English translation 
saw the light Thus, bizarre in this point as in others, 
his work appeared in his native language only at second 
hand, an English audience, or indeed any audience at all> 
being apparently indifferent to the young potentate whose 

VOL. a X 
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pleasure it was to compose a story for his own entertain¬ 
ment. He had always been disposed to study the 
Oriental languages and literature; and gave up Latin and 
Greek, as soon as he was his own master, for Persian and 
Arabic. The story of Vathek is a wild parable of crime 
and punishment, with gleams of modem humour quaintly 
incongruous with the form of the Eastern apologue. Thus 
we are told that the hero, " ninth Caliph of the race of 
the Ahbassides, and grandson of Haroun-al-Rascliid,” had 
an agreeable and majestic countenance—but wlien he w'as 
angry, one of his eyes became so terrible, that nobody 
dared look at him; the unfortunate pemon upon whom 
his gaze was fixed immediately fell hack, and sometimes 
died on the instant. “ For which cause, in fear of depopu¬ 
lating his states, and making his palace a desert, this 
prince permitted himself to be angry very rarely.” His 
palace, which is full of uirimaginablo pleasures and 
delights, is described with all the unction of a builder of 
palaces; and around the prince, who is himself a mildly 
pitiless despot, unconscious that theie can be any will in 
the world but his own, is a group of vaguely yet cleverly 
indicated figures—his mother, Carathis, who is a Greek, 
curious in every kind of forbidden learning and grotesque 
diablerie, his fussy Vizier, envious and servile, and a 
comic eunuch, fat and important, whose life is made a 
burden to him by the caprices of the ladies under his 
care. 

Vathek himself, having everything that he can desire, 
is naturally weary, and longing for a little more. He is 
visited after some time by a liideous Indian pedlar who 
brings wonderful wares, W will not speak to him, and 
cannot be slain even by the terrors of his eye, and who 
escapes from the prison where he has been placed, leaving 
behind some mysterious sabres with inscriptions, which, 
being with difficulty deciphered, tantalise the prince with 
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descriptions of the country in which they were made, 
which is worthy of the greatest prince in the world. 
When a long delay has wrought the Cdiph to the verge 
of madness, this hideous Giaour reappedra, and after some 
ludicrous preliiniuarics, offers to Vathek riches and glory, 
to which his present state is as nothing, on condition of 
Ids renouncing the faith of Mahomet. To this the prince 
agrees wdth much ease, cementing his compact by treating 
liis new and grim ally to the blood of fifty children—a 
regale upon which the Indian insists. To procure this a 
great feast to the children of the city is proclaimed; and 
Vathek, selecting fifty of the noblest, leads them ant with 
games and rejoicing, something as the Pied Piper of 
Hamclin did in after days, till they reach the edge of a 
pit, into which he flings them one by one with great 
cliccrfulness. This naturally leads to a trifling disturbance 
in the city, caused by .the unreasonable fathers 'and 
mothers ; but, notwithstanding, Vathek sets out with gr-eat 
pomj) on the jounu'y prescribes! to him by the Giaour: 
on which, however, he is stopped by a romantic adven¬ 
ture, falling in love with the daughter of an Emir who 
offers him hospitality on the way. When he has pos- 
se.ssed himself of this lovely lady, Nouronibas by name, 
at the cost of her father’s life, and by breaking all the 
laws of hospitality, offences of which she is a willing par¬ 
taker, he is recalled by the sudden arrival of his mother 
to the necessity of proceeding on Iris way. The Giaour 
had promised to open to him the palace of subterranean 
fire, and to put him in 'possession of the treasures accu¬ 
mulated by the pre-Adamite Sultans. Both Carathis and 
Nouronibas are eager for these acquisitions, and ho 
resumes Iris journey, accompanied by his bride. When 
they reach the hall of Eblis, the end of their journey, the 
description reaches a kind of Dantesque grandeur. Full 
of eager expectation, the new-comers pass through a great 
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hall full of pale figures coming and going ceaselessly, 
taking no notice one of the other, and holding each his 
hand pressed upon his heart. This alarms them a little, 
but they are reassured by Eblis himself, who tells them 
that all the wealth in his dominions, and power indescrib¬ 
able over all the Genii, so that whatever they wish will 
instantly be performed, ore at their disposal. They are 
then led into an inner haU, where are the Sultans of the 
past, whose measureless riches they are about to enjoy. 
They are, however, appalled to find these potentates laid 
out in a terrible torpor upon biers of cedar wood, just suf- 
ciently alive to feel their misery. The first and greatest 
among them is King Solomon, who, as the new-comers 
approach his bed, lifts up a solemn voice, and informs 
them of their sin and misery. When he concludes, he 
throws up his hands, one of which has been on his heart 
like all the rest, and the terrified spectators see his side 
transparent like cryshil and his heart in flames. 

“At tills terrible sight Nourouibas fell as if petrified into the 
lums of Vathek. ‘ 0 Giaour !’ said that unhappy prince, ‘ whither 
hast thou led us 1 Let us go from this place. I free thee from all 
thy promises. 0 Mahomet! is there no mercy for usl’ ‘No, 
there is no more mercy for you,’ answered the pitiless Genius 
‘ know that this is tlie sojourn of despair and revenge. Thy heart, 
shall burn like that of all the worshippers of EbUs: a few days 
!ue allowed thee bidbre that fatal moment, use them as thou wilt; 
make tliy bed of gold, command the infernal powers, survey these 
immense caverns at thy pleasure, no gate shall be closed before thee. 
As for me, I have fulfilled my missiou.’ ” 

The wretched lovers have, however, no inclination now to 
attempt to enjoy the pleasures for which they encountered 
their doom. They roam about the dismal place awaiting 
tlieir fate in aU the despair of anticipation. The only 
use Vathek makes of his power is to order the Genii, 
with vindictive rage, to bring his mother, the corrupter 
of his youth, that she at least may share their torments. 
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Carathis comes; and once more it is the spirit of modern 
humour which breaks into the gloomy talc. Tlie inquisi¬ 
tive witch, greedy of power and knowredgc and money, 
is not the least discpmposed by the gloomy scene. The 
half-dead kings are nothing to her. She exerts her 
newly-acquired power at once, compels the Genius to show 
her all their treasures, snatches at all their charms and 
talismans, and, when the fatal moment comes, is struck 
by it in the midst of a crowd of obsequious spirits whose 
homage she has exacted. 

These scenes are really powerful. They are far more 
striking than Southey’s pyrotechnic horrors, and recall in 
the pale crowds, wliosc horrible indifference to everj'thing 
but their own tortures makes of each one a hopeless 
solitary, something like the terrible hell of Dante. It is 
curious that the most luxurious dreamer of his time, the 
lavish, wealthy, self-indulging master of the only hiiry 
palace of modern times, should have produced this one 
gloomy picture, in which there seems a subtle mockery 
of his own life as well as that of his hero—and should 
have done no more. 

He did do more, however: he built a wonderful 
palace, Fonthill Alibey, clo.se to the very handsome house 
which his wealthy father had built, but which the son 
demolished as not important enough for him. He made 
his new building into a palace of enchantment, the 
wonder of its day, fiUing it with everything that w.^s 
gorgeous and costly. Annoyed by the intrusion of sports¬ 
men on his-grounds, he had a wall of twelve feet high, 
extending to a distance of .seven miles, built round his 
property. Within this enclosure hundreds of workmen 
laboured at the new palace, to which he gave, one doc.s 
not know why, the name of Abbey. Sometimes when it 
pleased his caprice to hurry the work, it was continued 
by night, by torchlight. When the house was completed 
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ifc was furnished in the same magnificent manner. “ He 
deposited diamonds in a china cup,” says the awed and 
admiring narrator of all these wonderful doings. Inside 
the seven miles of wall, nineteen hundred acres of ground 
afforded every variety of beautiful scenery, landscapes 
both soft and wild, space enough for every kind of re¬ 
creation. The establishment included, besides a host of 
servants, a physician, a learned antiquary, who acted as 
secretary, and a musician of great accomplishment. Vathek 
himself had scarcely a combination of delights more 
stately and splendid than were included within. “ The 
ladies,” spoken of in bated breath, two daughters whom 
his young wife, dying after three years of marriage, had 
left to him, lived in a house in the park, with an estab¬ 
lishment of their own, where their education was carried 
on as if they had been princesses. In this wonderful 
retirement Beckford lived for many years, until his 
fortune, which had been diminished by various losses, 
proved insufficient to keep up the vast expenditure which 
the house required. Instead of diminishing the expendi¬ 
ture, he sold the place. Perhaps by this time he had 
got tired of his vast plaything. But he immediately 
proceeded to make himself another house, scarcely less 
splendid, though smaller than FonthUl, in Bath, where all 
his most cherished treasures were removed, and where ho 
lived and died. A more strange episode was never worked 
out upon the sober web of literary history. Our space 
does not permit any account of the finery, the splendour 
and beautiful things with which he was surrounded. But 
this lover of the beautiful cast off his eldest daughter, 
who would not marry another millionaire as he wished, 
and left her to languish in poverty, while he transferred 
everything he had to give and to leave to her sister, who 
did her duty and married a duke of her father’s choice. 

Thomas Hope had, if not a breeding so luxurious as 
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that of Beckford, at least, like him, the advantage or dis¬ 
advantage of almost boundless fortune, and many similar 
tastes. He did not shut himself up ill costly and fas¬ 
tidious seclusion, but he was one of flie lirst to make 
an elaborate study of furniture and decoration, and lus 
luxurious and splendid houses were part of himself and 
inseparable from his life. He was Dutch by origin, a 
merchant of Amsterdam, where the family still keep u]> 
their business connection. Eastern travel was perhaps, 
in those days, considering the much increased rate of 
travelling in general, more usual than now—the shores 
of the Levant having attractions besides those which 
occupy the tourist. Hope, no doubt, had unusual facilities 
for understanding the details of Oriental life, and Ids one 
tale is an elaborate exposition of liastern society, of the 
Turks and the Greeks of that age when Turkey was still 
an appreciable power, and Greece an unformed nation, 
oppressed and rebellious, acknowledged by nobody. The 
story of Anastasius is that of a rascally Greek, cunning, 
subtle, and treacherous, according to the conventional 
idea of his race. It is very long, very elaborate; the 
tale is delayed continually, to furnish us willi details ol 
the varied life of the court, the harem.s, the mercenaries, 
the suspicions and dangers amid whicli both rulers and 
favourites lived. It is a story of adventure and manners, 
rather than of character, since there is no one who attmeh 
the reader’s regard throughout, and the hero himself is an 
odious schemer, whoso successes and misfortunes an 
equally far from attracting our sympathy. But the book 
had a success which we cannot see that it de.served, and 
has rescued its author from the oblivion, which even 
wealth lias no spell agaiu-st, at least, in so far as this, 
that everybody in his own generation had heard of it, 
and that even now a vague sense of identification comes 
to the public mind when any one, asking to what Hoiies 
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a well-known family belongs, is answered not by any 
technical designation or county title, but by the name of 
Anastasias, a curious distinction—so small, yet enough 
to outlive a great many more substantial things. 

Another writer who flourished in the end of the 
century, a little preceding some of those here mentioned, 
has a special interest for us, not only for his own produc¬ 
tions, but for the strange genius mixed with much alloy, 
but yet genius still—more remarkable than any other of 
his father’s works—who has descended to us from him. 
Isaac Disraeli was the son of a Jew, not of the merely 
moneyed kind, with which we are most familiar, but of 
those who boast a high European lineage, as well as the 
misty honours of Eastern centuries. The family, according 
to the account given by its last distinguished member, 
liad gone from Spain to Venice in the flftecnth century, 
where it adopted, in gratitude for its escape from Torque- 
mada and the Inquisition, tlie name of Disraeli, “ a name 
never borne before or since by any other family.” The 
father of Ix)rd Beaconsfield sprang from a race of keen 
and successful merchants, but was himself most strangely 
unlilce them, a droiimy recluse and student, breaking all 
the traditions of his family with such an obstinate if 
gentle and sentimental impracticability, that nothing was 
possible but to leave him to the pursuit of his studies 
and fancies. From his childhood he showed himself 
" doomed his father’s soul to crossand his mother was 
a passionate and discontented personage, who had “ im¬ 
bibed a dislike for her race,” and was “ so mortified by 
her social position, that she lived until eighty without 
indulging in a tender expression ”—a most uncomfortable 
parent The young Isaac, after an unhappy childhood, 
drove his father frantic by ” producing a poem," which 
seemed to the wealthy merchant to promise only begjary 
and ruin to his only child. “ The unhappy poet was 
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consigned like a bale of goods ” to the correspondent of 
the firm at Amsterdam. When he returned at eighteen 
he was “ a disciple of Eonsseau,” burning to prove himself 
the most sentimental and tender of sons to the mother 
whose indifference he had probably forgotten. But when 
he. would have flung himself upon her bosom, the lady 
“ burst into derisive laughter,” ridiculing at once himself 
and his appearance, which was eccentric and unusual. 
" Whereupon,” says his son, “ Emile, of course, went into 
heroics, wept, sobbed, and finaUy, shut up in his chamber, 
composed an impassioned epistle. My grandfather, to 
soothe him, dwelt on the united solicitude of his parents 
for his welfare, and broke to him their intention, if it 
was agreeable to him, to place liim in the establishment 
of a great merchant at Bordeaux. My father replied 
that he had written a poem of considerable length which 
he wished to publish, against Commerce, which was 'the 
corruption of man 

The impracticable youth, however, was not always 
persecuted: such parental severities can last only for a 
time, and though the gentle sufferer in this rich household 
was not over happy, yet by and by he emancipated him¬ 
self. His first publication was some “ polished and 
pointed ” verses on the Abuse of Satire, aimed at the 
famous “ Peter Pindar ” Wolcot, then maintaining a free 
fight against all the powers that were. Tlie “ eflusion ” 
had such success as was possible, enough to fill the journals 
and startle the stem^ parents with their son’s fame. 
Shortly after he made the acquaintance of young Samuel 
Rogers, then gaining his little reputation as a poet, an<l 
of “ Mr. Pye”—a celebrity whom even the encyclopajdia® 
scorn, and of whom we know notliing save that he was 
Poet-Laureate (!) before Southey took and vindicated the 
office. He was “ a master of correct versification,” Lord 
Beaconsfield says. Young Disraeli did not reach even so 
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far as young Eogers on the soft little slopes of Parnassus, 
hut he was led to the odd byway of literature in which 
he gained his reputation, by means of a residence in 
Exeter, which brought him into the literary circle then 
flourishing there. Here, as so often before, a new and 
gentle group of amateur writers opens upon us once more. 
Exeter, like Lichfield, was full of gentlemen who could 
all compose agreeable verses, the chief among them being 
Dr. Downman, “ a poet and physician, and the best of 
men.” The names of Hole and of Hayter say little to 
posterity, and of all the group the only well-known name 
is that of the composer Jackson, who was also, according 
to Lord Beaconsfield, “ an author of high aisthetical specu¬ 
lation.” " It was said,” the same authority adds, “ that the 
two principal if not sole organs of periodical criticism at 
at that time, I think the Critical Ikview and the Monthly 
Review, were principally supported by Exeter contribu¬ 
tions.” It is not usual now-a-days to find a little local 
school of letters in every country town, and society is no 
longer parcelled out into pieces, but hangs together from 
one centre in a way perhaps more complete but not so 
picturesque as of old; but it is curious to find starting up 
about us, as we pursue our investigations, another and 
another long-forgotten circle, all conscious of excellence, 
and many perhaps looking for nothing less than immor¬ 
tality. 

Isaac Disraeli was, as has been said, a poet to begin 
witli, like so many of his compeers. The kind and good 
Sir Walter, with that capacious ’ memory in which all 
kinds of strays and waifs found refuge, and with that 
genial desire to give everybody he met pleasure, wliich in 
him was never insincere, met the collector of literary 
curiosities years after, with the delightful compliment of 
" reciting a poem of half-a-dozen stanzas,” which Disraeli 
had written in this early period. “ Not altogether with- 
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out agitation,” says his biographer, “ surprise was expressed 
that the lines should have been known, stiU more that 
they should have been remembered.” “•Ah!” said Sir 
Walter, “ if the writer of these lines hud g^ne on, he would 
have been an English poet.” 

This, however, whether he could or could not have 
attained it, was not to be. Chance directed him to the 
([uiet byways of literature, in which he aclueved a milil 
but complete success. The Curioxilks of Literature is 
more interesting than many a book of higher pretensions, 
and some of- Mr. Disraeli’s essays wore good and able: 
but, perhajjs, had not Ids son arisen greater than he, we 
should have thought less of the father: and granting thc 
interest of his chief jmblication, there is no sort of great¬ 
ness in it, nor original power. The character of the man, 
however, as given by his son, affords us a very clear and 
concise sketch of the literary workman. “ He had not' a 
single passion or prejudice,” says this unquestionable 
authority. “He dislike<l business, and he never requh'cd 
relaxation. He rose to enter the chanil)er where he livcil 
alone with his books, and at night his lamp was ever lit 
within the same walls. In London his only amusement 
was to ramble among bookselh;rs. In the country he 
scarcely ever left his room but to saunter in abstraction 
upon a teiTace, muse over a chapUn-, or coin a sentence.” 
He had arrived at the mature age of forty-five “before 
his career as a great author influencing opinions really 
commenced.” The reader at this distance will perhaps 
imagine, wonderingly, whether that career ever com¬ 
menced at alL He lived to be a very old man, like so 
many of the subjects of tins hi,story. Great genius may 
exhaust and wear out, though chiefly when associated with 
great passions; but a little genius is a wonderfully safe 
and comfortable possession. It gives interest to life what-, 
ever may Ire its burdens, and cheers the weary years. 
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Disraeli published some historical books, one of them an 
elaborate work on the Life and Beign of Charles L, and 
various essays,* one of which, the Essay m Literary 
Character, his sob considers “ the most perfect of his com¬ 
positions,” besides many shorter articles. But the work 
by which he will be known is the Curiosities of Literature, 
though it is neither the most ambitious nor the most 
serious of his productions. 

It seems scarcely necessary to refer again to the two 
sisters, Sophia and Harriet Lee, who have been already 
named, the authors of the Canterbury Tales, stories not 
important enough to have any national value, though they 
have lived longer than they had any particular right to 
do, and may still be found in old libraries: nor to good 
Mr. Bage near Tamworth, whom Godwin, about the time 
when he tried to persecute and argue Miss Harriet Lee 
into marrying him, went out of his way to see, asking, 
‘‘Are not such men as much worth visiting as palaces, 
towns, and cathedrals ?” Bage was born a miller, and 
was a well-to-do person with paper-mills, beside those that 
ground the grain. To " dissipate his melancholy ” under 
some special trouble, he began to write novels; and after¬ 
wards, when he had formed the habit, went on producing 
them methodically one every two years, as children are 
kmi in well-regulated families. Whore have all those 
children of the fancy gone ? “ Hermsprong,” which God¬ 

win reports to be “ his sixth,” very much indeed as if it 
had been a baby, is the one that is best known. 

We will not turn back to Hannah More, though she 
was no older than several of the writers here described. 
She too, amid her band of maiden sisters, was still living 
and WTiting when the century began, and Coeld}s in ^rch ,. 
of a Wife, was not published till 1805; but she was a 
woman of the Johnsonian age, with little opening in her 
to the promise of the new times to come. 
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. Another gentle figure, however, which is altogethei* 
modern, came into the world in the end of the old century, 
in Liverpool; then a much less important and bustling 
place, with no such overwhelraing rush trade and com¬ 
mercial activity as now, with its old church surveying the 
old quays and great river, lively and brisk with traffic 
although smoke and steam were absent. Felicia Hemans 
was all that the daintily cultivated flower of a wealthy 
merchant family is apt to be—over sweet, over refined, 
in natural contrast to the primitive vigour and stronger 
atmosphere of her birthplace. But she was not brought 
up among the traders in the wealthy town, under the 
shadow of the wings of lioscoo and his court, but in Wales, 
where her family retired after some mercantile catastrophe. 
She was Felicia Brown in those days, and the embodi¬ 
ment of a muse such as Gray or Collins would liavo 
drawn—“ distinguished from her cradle by e.xtreme beauty 
and precocious talents.” At fifteen she had already pub¬ 
lished a volume of little poems, which some heartless critic 
handled rougldy. “ The young poetess was then ... in 
the full glow of that radiant beauty which wjis destined 
to fade so early. The mantling bloom of her cheeks was 
shaded by a profusion of natursd ringlets of a rich golden 
brown; and the ever-varying expression of her brilliant 
eyes gave a changeful play to her countenance, which 
would have made it impossible for any painter to do 
justice to it.” Whoever the wretched being might have 
been that cut her pretty verses to pieces in Ids obscurity 
in 1808, who could ilbw lay a baud upon this pretty 
creature ? Her poems are like this description of herself. 
They are always sweet, liquid, and melodious: they mean 
as hmeh as so soft and beautiful a nature ever requires to 
mean: “ Sweet records, promises as sweet ”— the gentle 
sentiments that lie on the surface, subdued sorrows, 
chastened happiness. She married in her Welsh solitude 
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*a certain Captain Hemans, “by no means destitute of 
advantages, either of person or education,” with whom her 
life was not happy—^but who was' so kind as to take him¬ 
self away before- things grew intolerable, leaving to her 
the undisturbed possession of her children, which was 
enough for happiness of a moderate kind. Her little 
biography is very reticent, but the glimpses it gives of the 
rural household, the boys and their mother, are very pretty 
and touching. The group of children, whose “ heroine ” 
is “ mamma,”—one of whom sprang up from his Latin 
exercise, and shouted out, “ Now I am sure mamma is a 
better poet than Lord Byron”—surround her with such a 
.soft background of cherub faces as suits at once her pretty 
genius and her gentle iiersonality. She wrote a great 
many poems which children will always willingly learn, 
jmd gentle souls admire—full of tenderness and soft 
pathos, and the purest sentiments. In the first half of 
the century she was the first love of the girls in poetry, 
as Scott was the first love of tlie boys. But by this time 
her works have faded like a bouquet of flowers. They 
continue to be prijited (we think) in pretty editions, and 
sold—but it is with a smile that we hear of the great 
fame of Mrs. Hemans. She died young, and her little 
story is throughout most tender and touching. Aud her 
verses linger in the memories of people who are growing 
old, with echoes and fragrances in them of their own 
youth—but are gone out of mortal ken for any more 
important use. 

About the same time, in Mau'chester, another poet of 
the same gentle kind, but who never reached to the same 
distinction, and whose name is scarcely remembered at 
;ill, lived and nourished. She was the friend of Words¬ 
worth, and left an interesting reputation behind her, 
mingling to some degree in the literary activity of the 
time, writing critical articles and general literature, as 
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well as now and then tlie sweetness of a little poem; 
wliile at the same time bringing np, as well as an elder 
sister could, a family of orjihan children. Save for her 
connection with Wordswortl;, and tho*.similarity of her 
slight productions and position to those of Mrs. Hemans, 
it would be scarcely worth while to jdace the name of 
Maria Jewsbury on record at aU. Her sister Geraldine 
took, at a much later period, a respectable rank as a 
novelist. Manchester does not seem to have had any 
pretension, like its neighbour town, to be a literary centre. 
Here is the only little glimpse of a taper which at that 
moment it seems to have possessed. 

If w'e were to .say that Bishop Ileber ■was a sort of 
male twin to Mrs. Hemans, we fear that the comparison 
would be received witli little favour liy many readers. 
So few of the poets of the time accom])lishi!d all the rites 
of education, and trained themselves, a,s ancient trailition 
bade, on the classic models, that it is disappointing to find, 
in the rare instance of a fully-(|ualified academical jtoet, 
an e.xamjde so little remarkable as this excellent and 
blameless soul. In the dearth of writers properly marked 
with the sign-manual of the Universities, it ought to be 
noted that Ileber gained the prize of jioctry at Oxford, 
fullilled all his studies there wdth distinction, and liccame 
a Fellow of All-Souls. So much for so little! But it has 
never ceased to be true that poets must be born, and can¬ 
not be made. He was the son of a clerical nice; of a 
nature born to goodne.ss and every excellence, with nothing 
waj'ward in Mm or iri^gular. His poems arc the utter¬ 
ance of the most spotless of well-regulated minds and 
devout spirits. It is doubtful whether the best of poets 
ever produeed anything more widely known and jwpular 
than the “Mi8.siouary Hymn” about “Greenland’s icy 
mountaias,” or that which celebrates the Star in the East 
of the Epiphany. So that this mild singer had his rcwanl 
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of the most liberal kind in the aifectiouate enthusiasm 
with which the simpl^hearted religious crowd regards the 
writers of its saered songs. The kind of tranquil life he 
led, and the boundless correspondence which proceeded 
from his rectory, have been put before the world on various 
occasions. His letters were voluminous and fluent, and 
...^ilways, it need hardly be said, perfect in sentiment: but 
they have few literary attractions. He became Bishop of 
Calcutta in 1823, and addressed himself to liis work there 
with great courage and faithfulness, dying of it in a very 
few years—an end which has given him, to many, some¬ 
thing of the sanctity of a martyr. 

Another poet of the same culture, and of more ambi¬ 
tious pretensions, was Dean Milman; like Heber, the author 
of a prize poem, and distinguished in liis University: but 
not, unfortunately, bom to a more successful issue in this 
branch of attainment. Wlien Heber had subsided into a 
country living, Milman was Professor of Poetiy in Oxford, 
a post which ought to involve a crown of poetical honour 
not much below that of the Laureate; and lie was perhaps 
the best poet living who had any right to a place witliin 
those academical precincts—which was not saying much. 
He made some very bold and ambitious ventures in the 
poetical drama, and succeeded so far as to have liis tragedy 
of Fazio acted at Drury Lane. But the public did not 
sustain his claims to the name of poet, and he has fallen 
into the limbo of poetical writers, like those who “ senza 
speme vivono in disio.” His more important work, how¬ 
ever, held a diflerent place, and the man who is recognised 
as the historian of Latin Christianity does not need to 
break his heart over the failure of poetic fame. 

In a still more humble obscurity, in distant spots in 
the country—^in Bedfordshire, the Farmer's Boy Bloom- 
tieW; in Suffolk, the mild young Quaker poet, Bernard 
Barton; in hardlieaded Yorkshire, the rude and fervent 
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.spirit—usually inspired with political thoiues, but some¬ 
times dropping into unexpected strains of tenderness—of 
Ebenczer P^lliot; in Lincolnshire, among' the level fields, 
a village minstrel, John Clare, ploughboy and peasant— 
not much more than glow-worms about the hedgerows, 
still kept a little flicker about of poetical light. The 
better part of Elliot’s prodnctions, the often stirring and 
effective strains wliich got him the name of the Com Law 
Hliymer, were of a later date; but these softer chorus- 
singers had all begun in the early morning of the century 
to swell the greater voices which had made of that new 
period a renowned and great poetic age. 

In another branch of literature another most charming 
and feminine figure appears out of the raral shades, from 
the village sceneiy, which was her best inspimtion, to¬ 
wards the end of the first (pi.irter of the century, beyond 
which we do not pretend to go in this record. (Jane 
Austen, a greater competitor for fame, we reserve for a 
separate notice.) The name of Mary llnssell Mitford is 
one w'hich recalls to us many of the most delightful idyllic 
sketches in the laiiguage. The landscape chtars round her, 
the village roofs a.scend, the little town builds itself in 
the clear sunshiny atmosphere, where merit, sometimes 
depressed, is always happy in the end, and every wrong 
is righted and every mistake made clear. She was the 
daughter of a foolish prodigal, an attractive and dashing 
fine gentleman, a sort of man, fortunately, more common 
in novels than in life, who wasted his daughter’s money 
and lived upon her affeftion, shutting her out from eveiy- 
thing in life but his own service. She, always cheerful, 
tender, and patient, contentedly resigned comfort and tran¬ 
quillity, as well as fortune and position, in onler that he 
should have everything be wanted, and when their money 
was spent, worked for him with heroic devotion. The 
story would be a beautiful one if it were not too painful 
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to see one life thus sacrificed to the caprices of another. 
Filial devotion is heavenly, but it rouses a sort of moral 
indignation when we see how its very greatness is the 
occasion of developing unutterable meanness on the other 
side. This, however, is a view of self-sacrifice which it 
is very painful to be forced to take, and which, let us 
thank Heaven, is always an unpopular view. The world 
takes an unfailing pleasure in the spectacle of supreme 
and self-forgetting virtue, little as it may feel inclined to 
copy it. Miss Mitford did more for her father than to 
endow liim with all her worldly goods, and when they 
were gone to labour for his living; she did all that in her 
lay with every wile of her delightful power, and aU the 
special pleading of affection, to represent him to us as the 
hero which he would seem to have remained to her—^the 
best, most benign and gracious of mankind. She was 
eminently well connected, taking the Russell in her name 
from the house of Bedford, and thus vanquished the sorest 
infliction of poverty, the slights and scorns of social life. 
Her stories and her autobiographical ramblings convey to 
us many glimpses of her youth, which, notwithstanding 
many ups and downs of fortune, had evidently no small 
amount of brightness in it. But her outset upon her 
literary career was after a far more ambitious sort than 
her after successes. The smiling girl, whose pretty ex¬ 
periences among her kindred and the rural gentry whom 
she sketches so happily were all of the simplest and most 
artless kind, and who had already cares about the butcher 
and the baker, though she had seen her father run 
through more than one fortune, suddenly stepped forth 
upon the world with no less a production than a tragedy, 
which was played upon the big stage of Drury Lane in 
1823, and covered the young woman with glory. Per¬ 
haps, by the way, she was no longer a girl when this 
stai'tling success took place; but slie was one of those 
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who are always young, and the predominance of her father 
in her story keeps her in the position of youth. Her 
Jvlian, like so many other plays which at the moment 
secure everything that critics and li^oncrs can say of 
applause and admiration, died soon after, and has never 
reappeared on the stage. RUnssi was also acted, and met 
with similar good fortune. They are perfectly readable 
now, with much pretty verse and many fine situations; 
but nobody thinks of reading them, nor has any theatre 
attempted to produce them on the stage. It is almost a 
commonplace to say this : it would seem to be the ordi¬ 
nary fate of poetical dramas of average merit, without 
either great genius or a powerful hold upon the intricacies 
of stage business. 

These productions were like meteors blazing and 
falling. The real fame of the author rests upon a very 
different foundation. Whether she was cast down by the 
very temporary character of her first reputation, we are 
not told; she was at all times so reasonable, so sweet- 
tempered, and so ready to do what her hand found to do, 
that, even had she been so, it is not likely she would 
have made much show of her feelings. But it was aftor 
this temporary glory was over—when it was forced upon 
her that she was not as Shakspeare, but rather as Joanna 
Baillie, as Barry Cornwall—as Coleridge, ever so much 
greater than either—had been, a dramatist of the moment, 
without power to lay hold upcm the public, or any real 
ascendency over its imagination—that she turned to the 
humble everyday scenfis about her, the simple stories of 
the hamlet, the changes and chances that befell her humble 
neighbours, the strain of common life. Nothing more 
pleasant, more touching, more fresh and odorous of the 
fields and farms, could be—or more true to English life 
and country manners. Owr Village became as well known 
to the English-speaking world in a year or two as if that 
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£ollectioa of cottages in leafy Berkshire had been one of 
the centres of the world. And these delightful little 
pictures are still ^ fresh, as lifelike as ever, scarcely even 
old-fashioned, though there are no modern appliances in 
them, no telegraphs or railways, but long anxieties and 
waiting and patience, which, perhaps, for the poet’s and 
the story-teller’s art, are better tilings. Miss Mitford can 
scarcely be said to be a creator; but no one has clearly 
annexed and brought in to the realm of literature a more 
real jiiece of English soil. 

Joanna Baillix, bom 1762 ; died 1861. 

Publiehcd Plays on the Passions (1st volume), 1798. 

„ „ (2d „ ), 1802. 

„ „ (3d „ ), 1812. 

Miscellaneous Dramas, 1804. 

Family Legend, 1810. 

Fugitive Verses, 1823. 

Dramas, 1836. 

Anna Lbtitia Barbauld, bom 1743 ; dii d 1826. 

Published Poems, 1773. 

Devotional Poems, 1773. 

Poems, 1773. 

Hymns in Prose, 1778. 

Early Lessons, 1776. 

Ode to the Year, 1811. 

She assisted in the composition of “ Evenings at Home,” and 
edited various publications, especially a collection of British Novel¬ 
ists, with critical and biographical notices, published in 1810. 

WinuAU Eobcoe, bom 176§; died 1831. 

Publidied Life of Lorenzo de Medici, 1796. 

Life and Pontificate of Leo X., 1806. 

John Foster^ bom 1770; died 1843. 

Published Essays, 1806. 

On ^e Evils of Popular Ignorance, 1812. 

Contribntiong to the “ Eclectie Review.” 
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Jane Taylor, bom 1783; died 182-1. 
Anne Taylor, bom 1782; dieil 1866. 
l*ublished Original Poems for Infant Mindu 1803. 
Rhymes for the Nursery, 1806.* 

Essays in Rhyme, 1816. 

Contributions of J. J. (Jane Taylor). 


Isaac Taywr, born 1787; died 18(ift. 

Published Elouients of Thought, 1822. 

History of the Trausmis-sion of Ancient Rooks, 1828 
Process of Historical Proof, 182(i. 

Natural History of Enthii.siasm, 1829. 


Jamils Montoomeuy, born 1771; died 18&4. 
Published Wanderer of Switzerland, and other Poems, 1806. 
The West Indies, 1807. 

Prison Amusements. 

The World Before the Flood, 1813. 

Thoughts on Wheels, 1817. 

Greenland, 1819. 

The Pelican Island, 1827. 

He W!is Editor of the Sheffidd “Iris” for many }’ean. 


William Coubett, bom 1762; died 1838. 

Published Parliamentary History of England, 1806 to 1820. 
Lili- of W. (,'obbctt, by himwdr, 1809. 

A I'ear’s Residence in the United States, 1818. 
Cottage Economy, 1822. 

Pc«)r Man’s Friend, 1820. 

Emigrant's Guide, 1829. 

Rural Rides, ^ 830. 

Along with numerous other pamphlets, political and otherwise. 


Wiluam Beckpord, bom 1760; died 1844 
Publisliod Memoirs of Exti-aordinary Painters, 1760. 
Vathek, 1782. * 

And some other works of no impoi tonce. 
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Thomas Hofs, bom 1770; died 1831 
Pablisbed AnaBtasius, 1819. 

And ee'^eral works on AKhitecture and the Arts ol 
Decollation. 


Isaac Disraeli, bom 1766; died 1848. 

Published Curiosities of Literature (let volume), 1791. 

„ „ (2d „ ), 1792. 

„ „ (3d „ ), 1817. 

„ „ Second series, 1823. 

Calamities of Authors, 1812. 

Quarrels of Authors, 1814. 

Literary and Political Character of James I., 1816. 
Commentaries on Life and Reign of Charles I., 1828 
Griot, Hampden, and Pym, 1832. 

The Amenities of Literature, 1841, 


Felicia Hemans, bom 1793; died 1835. 

Published Early Poems, 1808. 

The Domestic Affections, 1812. 

Meeting of Wallace and Bruce, 1819. 

The Sii'ptic, 1820. 

Dartmoor, 1821. 

Vespers of Palermo, 1823. 

Siege of Valencia, 1823. 

The Forest Sanctuary, 1826 
Records of Women, 1828. 

N^onal Lyrics, etc., 1828. 

Songs of the Affections, 1830. 

Hymns for Childhood, 1834. 

Scenes and Hymns'of Life, 1834. 

Thoughts during Sickness. 

Poetical Remains, published wiUi Memoir after hei 
death, 1836. 

Reoihald Hkbbr, bom 1783; died 1826. 

Published (Prize Poem) Palestine, 1803. 

Europe; or, lanes on the Present War, 1809. 
Narrative of a Journey through the Upper Provinces 
of India (posthumous). 
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HEna; Ha.rt Hilu&n, bom 1791; died 1S68. 

Published Pazio, 1817. 

The Fall of Jerusalem, 1820. 

Belshazzar, 1822. 

The Martyr of Antioch, 1822. 

Anne Boleyn, 1826. 

Somor, 1818. 

History of Jews, History of Latin Christianity (see 
The Historians, voL iii.) 


Bbrnabd Barton, bom 1784; died 1849. 
Published Poems, 1820. 

Ebenbzsb Eluot, bom 1781; died 1849. 


John Clare, bom 1793; died 1864. 

Published Poems—Morning Walk, Evening Walk, etc., 18l'7. 

Poems descriptive of Rural Life and Scenery, 1820 
Village Minstrel, 1821. 


Robert Bloomfield, bom 1766; died 1823. 
Published Farmer’s Boy, 1798. 

Rural Tales, 1810. 
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